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preface 


►►  history,  the  record  of  the  past,  is  the  foundation  on  which  the  present 
is  built.  It  is  this  foundation  on  which  the  future,  too,  must  stand  if  the 
fundamental  ideals  of  our  present  free  society  are  to  be  preserved. 

It  has  been  said  that  America’s  greatest  need  in  this  crucial  hour  of 
history  is  more  citizens  who  understand  the  past  from  which  this  country 
grew.  The  recent  trend  of  world  events  stresses  the  importance  of 
bringing  to  our  citizens,  especially  to  the  younger  generations,  knowledge 
of  our  heritage  of  freedom,  and  the  hardships  which  the  early  settlers 
were  willing  to  endure  in  order  to  achieve  and  preserve  it. 

Bristol  is  fortunate  in  the  preservation  of  its  story.  Two  histories  of 
the  city  have  been  published;  a  file  of  The  Bristol  Press  from  1871  to  the 
present  is  complete;  numerous  documents,  scrapbooks,  account  books, 
vital  statistics,  letters  and  manuscripts  exist  in  the  vault  of  the  Public 

Library'  1390237 

The  collection  and  preservation  of  historical  data  is  the  particular  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  public  library  in  the  community.  Yet  here  in  Bristol, 
serving  all  of  the  people  from  the  school  child  to  the  research  worker,  we 
have  felt  the  need  to  be  more  than  a  custodian  of  the  recorded  past.  We 
have  felt  the  urge  to  make  this  past  live  again  in  a  form  which  would 
inspire  and  quicken  the  young  people  of  this  city.  We  have  known  the 
demand  for  a  detailed  documentation  of  all  the  material  available  on 
Bristol  history. 

Thus  Yankee  Heritage:  The  Making  of  Bristol,  written  by  Carleton 
Beals,  erudite  historian,  author  and  teacher,  is  presented  as  a  textbook 
for  use  in  the  schools  of  this  city,  and  as  a  record  of  the  high  adventure, 
courage,  industry  and  sacrifice  by  which  a  city  was  built. 

The  author’s  notebook,  available  for  the  use  of  teachers,  research 
workers  and  others  interested,  documents  and  identifies  not  only  material 
used  in  the  book  but  every  source  explored  in  an  effort  to  evoke  the  past. 


It  contains  also  a  discussion  of  the  contradictions  in  various  sources  and 
tlie  reasoning  by  which  the  author  arrived  at  his  interpretations. 

Our  thanks  go  to  the  Barnes  Foundation,  the  Bristol  manufacturers  and 
the  city  government  for  their  cooperation  in  making  this  volume  possible. 

We  have  arrived  at  this  publishing  milestone  with  full  confidence  that 
here  is  an  inspirational,  informative,  interesting  story  of  our  beginnings 
and  our  progress  through  the  years.  The  history  of  Bristol  is  more  than 
a  chronology  of  events.  It  is  the  story  of  our  great  country  in  miniature, 
and  it  offers  proof  that  there  is  no  quick,  easy  or  painless  way  for  a  com¬ 
munity  to  grow  and  prosper.  It  is,  in  essence,  the  story  of  the  individual, 
his  problems  and  accomplishments,  and  his  contribution  to  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  freedom  upon  which  we  rest  so  firmly  today. 

The  promotion  of  Bristol  history  by  the  Public  Library  does  not  end 
with  the  publication  of  Yankee  Heritage.  Many  avenues  remain  to  be 
explored  —  biography,  education,  merchandising,  religion.  As  we  finish 
this  first  task,  begun  eighteen  months  ago,  we  are  conscious  that 

“Much  is  there  waits  you  we  have  missed; 

Much  lore  we  leave  you  worth  the  knowing; 

Much,  much  has  lain  outside  our  ken.” 

Celia  T.  Critchley,  Librarian 

Mona  O’Hara,  Chairman 
Board  of  Libranj  Directors 

Bristol ,  Conn. 

December  1,  1953 
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THE  house  IN  THE 

great  forest 


‘this  summer,  Steve,  you  will 
have  to  do  a  man’s  work,”  Ebenezer 
Barnes  told  his  son  at  their  home  in 
Farmington.  He  was  taking  Steve 
and  two  of  the  other  boys  up  the 
Pequabuck  River  where  he  was  go¬ 
ing  to  build  a  new  house  in  the  wil¬ 
derness  the  Indians  called  the  Great 
Forest.  In  1728  that  was  still  un¬ 
tamed  frontier  country  stretching  on 
West  toward  the  almost  unknown 
continent. 

The  first  permanent  English  set¬ 
tlers  had  come  to  Connecticut  from 
near  Boston  nearly  a  hundred  years 
before  this,  to  Wethersfield  and 
Windsor,  then  Hartford.  The  three 
river  towns  drew  up  the  famous 
Eleven  Fundamental  Orders  for 
free  democratic  self-government. 

Ten  years  later  a  daring  group, 
among  them  Stephen’s  grandfather, 
Thomas,  had  pushed  over  the  moun¬ 
tains  west  of  Hartford  to  Farming- 
ton  in  the  Tunxis  Indian  country. 
Before  long  some  of  them,  or  their 


sons,  went  on  to  Southington  and 
W aterbury.  But  the  Pequabuck  hill 
lands  remained  unsettled,  a  region 
of  wild  game  and  roving  Indian 
hunters. 

Mostly  the  early  people  had  gone 
out  into  the  wilderness  in  groups.  It 
was  a  daring  venture,  this  idea  of 
Ebenezer’s,  to  set  forth  alone  and 
put  up  a  house  in  the  deep  forest  far 
from  any  neighbors. 

Steve  was  only  fourteen,  and  was 
so  excited  by  the  adventures  ahead 
of  them  he  hardly  slept  the  night 
before  they  set  out. 

Light  from  over  the  eastern  Tal- 
cott  Range  was  barely  streaking 
along  the  top  of  Round  Hill  beyond 
the  village  commons  when  he  pulled 
on  his  clothes  and  raced  downstairs. 

His  young  stepmother,  Mabel, 
was  already  getting  breakfast  at  the 
big  kitchen  fireplace  about  which 
hung  cast-iron  and  brass  cooking 
utensils.  Little  Abijah,  his  half 
brother,  the  newest  member  of  the 
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family,  lay  quietly  in  the  cradle, 
sucking  at  his  wooden  milk  bottle 
and  staring  up  at  the  flickering  light 
on  the  blackened  ceiling  beams. 
One  by  one  the  other  brothers  and 
sisters  came  bounding  in. 

Anna,  one  of  his  sisters,  was  stow¬ 
ing  provisions  into  the  saddle-bags. 
Steve  kept  pestering  his  older  broth¬ 
ers,  Jedidiah  and  Gideon,  to  hurry. 

They  rode  out  of  the  yard  under 
the  great  elms,  herding  before  them 
the  two  yoked  white  oxen,  pride 
of  the  Barnes  family.  The  animals 
were  loaded  with  axes  and  saws, 
shovels  and  hoes,  and  a  big  coil  of 
new  hemp  from  the  ropemaker  who 
had  set  up  shop  on  the  Connecticut 
River  in  Middletown. 

Steve  waved  a  last  good-bye  to 
the  gaunt  unpainted  house,  built 
more  than  eighty  years  ago  by  his 
grandfather.  It  stood  near  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  Farmington,  two  and  a  half 
stories  high  on  massive  stone  foun¬ 
dations,  beside  the  burying  yard 
with  its  stiff  red  sandstone  markers. 
The  large  bay  windows  at  the  south 
end  gave  a  view  of  the  slope  to  the 
creek  that  flowed  down  from  Brown- 
son’s  grist  and  sawmills.  The 
high  front  porch  overlooked  the 
farm,  ten  acres  of  meadow  and  or¬ 
chard  that  dropped  off  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street  toward  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  Pequabuck  and  Farming- 
ton  Rivers. 

The  boys  and  their  father  turned 
down  Meadow  Road,  a  narrow 
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muddy  cart  track,  and  forded  the 
Pequabuck.  They  followed  the  In¬ 
dian  trail  west  toward  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  In  places  the  trace  was  worn 
deep  by  centuries  of  mocassins  and 
animals.  Beyond  sedgy  ground, 
they  crossed  wide  meadows  and 
climbed  the  first  wooded  hills.  The 
last  house,  and  finally  Rattlesnake 
Mountain,  where  Ebenezer  Barnes 
had  once  owned  land,  were  lost  to 
sight. 

It  was  a  fine  crisp  Spring  day,  and 
the  early  sun  sparkled  on  the  dew 
in  the  long  grass.  Maples  and  other 
trees  were  leafing  out,  and  the  deep 
forest  was  already  banded  with 
every  shade  of  green,  almost  black 
where  spruce  and  hemlock  banked 
the  hillsides.  Silver  birches  rose  like 
slender  columns,  and  great  white 
oaks,  still  almost  bare,  flung  their 
gnarled  arms  over  lesser  growth.  A 
dark  cloud  of  passenger  pigeons 
swept  overhead  with  a  rush  of  wings 
loud  as  wind. 

Beyond  a  grove  of  scattered  red 
cedars,  a  bear  ambled  across  the 
trail.  But  Ebenezer  told  Jedidiah  to 
put  his  flintlock  down. 

“Let  him  fatten  up  for  the  winter. 
It’s  too  far  to  carry  the  meat,  and 
we  have  too  many  other  things  to  do 
today.” 

They  followed  rolling  hill  coun¬ 
try,  and  two  hours  later,  near  a 
thicket  of  white-flowering  hawthorn, 
forded  the  northeast  fork  which  was 
running  high.  At  the  southern  end 
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of  a  high  ridge,  dense  with  timber, 
Ebenezer  drew  rein. 

“Here’s  the  spot,  my  sons.” 

It  was  a  fine  stretch  of  meadow 
in  a  wide  elbow  of  the  Peqnabuck. 
The  woods  were  partly  cleared  be¬ 
cause  here  the  two  Farmington 
coopers  got  hickory  and  oak  for 
their  staves  and  barrels,  so  it  had 
become  known  as  'Pole-land.’ 

Steve  raced  his  horse  ahead  in  the 
joy  of  new  discovery. 

“This  is  the  best  spot  for  the 
house,”  suggested  Jedidiah,  halting 
near  the  hill,  well  up  the  slope  from 
the  river.  “It  will  be  dry  and  will 
take  less  work  to  dig  the  cellar.” 

“Here  it  will  be,”  said  Ebenezer, 
driving  in  his  stave  and  heaping 
loose  stones  about  it. 

They  gazed  down  the  sunny  val¬ 
ley,  aware  suddenly  of  the  many 
miles  between  them  and  the  place 
they  had  always  called  home. 

“Before  long,”  said  Ebenezer 
stoutly,  “the  trail  we  came  over  will 
be  a  cart  road  —  the  ‘King’s  Road,’ 
we’ll  call  it.” 

“Where  does  it  go  from  here  south 
of  the  river?”  asked  Steve. 

“It  climbs  up  past  Compounce 
Pond,  then  over  to  Cedar  Swamp 
and  on  to  Waterburv,”  his  father 
answered.  “All  my  life  I  have 

J 

dreamed  of  building  a  house  here.” 

Land  in  this  section  had  been 
granted  to  Ebenezer’s  father, 
Thomas,  Barnes,  sixty-five  years  ago 


in  return  for  giving  up  thirty  acres 
in  Farmington  center.  That  was 
shortly  after  the  region  had  been 
purchased  from  the  Indians.  As  one 
of  the  original  eighty-four  Farming- 
ton  proprietors,  or  founders,  he  held 
rights  also  in  additional  unsurveyed 
land.  Half  he  had  willed  to  Ebene¬ 
zer,  his  youngest  son,  with  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  first  choice  of  any  single 
tract. 

But  when  Thomas  died  —  that 
was  in  1689  —  the  western  area  was 
still  unsurveyed,  and  Ebenezer,  only 
thirteen,  was  tied  closely  to  the 
Farmington  homestead.  His  four 
brothers  and  sisters  had  married  and 
moved  away  to  the  new  settlements 
of  Waterburv  and  Southington,  so 
he  was  left  with  his  mother  to  carry 
on  the  whole  burden  of  the  farm. 

But  he  owned  no  share  of  the 
land  he  tilled.  The  house  and 
barns,  the  orchard  and  pasturage, 
even  the  furniture,  equipment  and 
‘quick  stocke’  or  animals  —  all  had 
been  willed  to  one  of  his  brothers, 
though  use  of  half  of  everything  had 
been  granted  to  their  mother  during 
her  lifetime.  This  made  Ebenezer 
anxious  to  have  his  own  farm  farther 
up  the  river. 

But  at  twenty-three  he  married 
Deborah  Or  vis,  a  girl  of  eighteen, 
daughter  of  the  tanner  and  shoe¬ 
maker,  and  seven  children  came 
along.  After  she  died,  he  married 
Mabel  Hancox,  daughter  of  a  Farm¬ 
ington  landowner,  once  the  village 
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butcher  and  for  a  time  the  Hartford 
jailkeeper.  Before  she  was  thirty, 
Mabel  had  borne  Ebenezer  four 
more  children. 

By  hard  work  and  frugality  he 
had  prospered  and  become  a  lead¬ 
ing  citizen,  and  by  the  Spring  of 
1728  felt  free  now  to  take  the  mo¬ 
mentous  step  of  starting  his  own 
home.  His  oldest  sons,  Ebenezer 
Junior  and  Thomas,  were  married 
and  living  in  Southington,  but  he 
had  the  help  of  his  other  three 
grown  sons.  Later,  they  and  the 
younger  children,  for  whom  Ebene¬ 
zer  was  determined  to  provide  prop¬ 
erly,  would  have  their  own  houses. 
Here  in  this  free  western  forest  there 
would  be  ample  room  on  the  various 
‘pitches’  of  land  he  and  Mabel  had 
inherited  or  purchased. 

The  survey  of  the  Pequabuck 
meadow  and  hill  land  had  finally 
been  made  in  1721,  and  the  plots 
duly  granted  to  the  original  Farm¬ 
ington  proprietors  or  their  heirs.  It 
had  been  set  off  in  six  ‘divisions,’ 
called  tiers,  which  the  local  people 
spelled  ‘tears.’  Strips  were  set  apart 
for  future  streets,  and  two  Indian 
reservations  were  provided,  one 
here  in  Poland,  a  little  northeast  of 
where  Ebenezer  planned  to  build, 
the  other  in  what  they  came  to  call 
Forestville. 

By  trade  or  purchase  Ebenezer 
took  over  his  brother’s  share  in  all 
the  Pequabuck  lands  in  their  fa¬ 
ther’s  will  and  bought  out  the  other 


joint  owners  of  the  1663  grant.  He 
also  sold  Farmington  holdings  in 
order  to  buy  more  land  here.  The 
last  transaction,  for  thirty-three 
acres  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river, 
had  been  completed  on  May  16, 
just  before  he  set  out  on  this  trip. 

He  was  already  well  past  fifty  — 
late  in  life  for  the  hardships  of  pio¬ 
neering  —  but  he  was  strong  and 
healthy,  and  as  he  sized  up  the 
splendid  acres  sloping  away  before 
his  feet,  he  felt  the  thrill  of  new  life 
and  hope.  Already  he  could  picture 
the  fine  new  house,  the  well-kept 
fields  and  orchards  —  all  his  grow¬ 
ing  family  sheltered  and  secure. 

The  spot  selected  had  to  be  near 
the  trail  for  Ebenezer  was  planning 
his  house  to  be  an  inn  or  tavern. 
This  was  the  main  all-year  route  be¬ 
tween  Farmington  and  Waterbury 
—  the  place  called  Mattatuk  by  the 
Indians  —  which  had  been  settled  by 
Farmington  folk  after  lead  mines 
were  discovered.  A  few  years  back 
the  Colonial  Assembly  had  ordered 
a  highway  built  between  New  Ha¬ 
ven  and  Waterbury,  so  there  would 
be  considerable  going  and  coming 
between  the  various  communities, 
particularly  by  people  bound  for 
Hartford,  the  capital  of  the  colony. 

It  was  a  long  hard  day’s  trip  up 
from  the  deep  Naugatuck  Valley 
over  the  high  south  ridge,  and  trav¬ 
elers  would  be  grateful  for  a  place 
to  rest  and  eat.  When  Ebenezer 
would  no  longer  be  able  to  do  heavy 
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farm  work,  Iris  growing  sons  would 
tend  to  that  and  to  getting  the  pro¬ 
visions  necessary  for  such  an  estab¬ 
lishment. 

“One  of  the  first  things  we  have 
to  do,”  he  told  them,  “is  to  set  out  a 
big  apple  orchard.  We  shall  be 
needing  lots  of  cider.” 

The  river  here  creamed  over  sev¬ 
eral  rocky  ledges,  making  a  steady 
splash  and  roar  —  that  was  why  the 
Indians  had  called  it  Pequabuck, 
which  in  their  language  meant 
‘noisy,’  for  there  were  numbers  of 
such  places  as  the  stream  tumbled 
down  through  the  hills.  It  would 
be  easy  to  put  in  a  dam  for  power. 

“We  can  get  some  mills  built,” 
said  Ebenezer. 

It  seemed  a  weird  idea,  with  only 
wild  forest  about,  but  he  was  look¬ 
ing  ahead.  “Yes,  this  is  a  good 
spot,”  he  added. 

They  found  a  clay  bank  where 
they  could  kiln  the  necessary  bricks 
and  a  hollow  near  the  edge  of  the 
timber. 

“Just  right  for  a  saw  pit,”  said 
Jedidiah.  “There  are  a  lot  of  well- 
seasoned  logs  we  can  handle  right 
awav.” 

J 

Soon  their  broadaxes  were  ringing 
against  the  oaks  and  hemlocks,  pres¬ 
ently  the  swish  and  roar  of  the  first 
falling  tree  broke  the  forest  stillness. 

Steve  helped  his  father  dig  the 
cellar,  more  boresome  than  felling 
trees,  but  every  so  often  they  turned 


up  a  flint  arrowhead  or  knife,  for 
this  had  been  an  Indian  camping 
ground  for  untold  centuries. 

That  night  they  sat  around  a  big 
fire  in  the  circle  of  black  trees. 
Ebenezer  talked  about  the  bitter 
feud  over  new  style  and  old  style 
church  music  that  had  torn  the 
Farmington  congregation  asunder 
and  had  even  caused  uproar  in  the 
Assembly  in  Hartford.  By  the  light 
of  a  pine  knot,  he  read  a  passage 
from  the  Scriptures,  and  they  rolled 
up  in  their  blankets  on  fresh-cut 
hemlock  boughs.  Steve  was  dead 
tired,  but  so  full  of  the  day’s  doings 
he  stared  up  at  the  stars  for  a  long 
time.  Once  he  was  awakened  by 
the  spine-tingling  scream  of  a  wild 
animal. 

They  were  up  at  daybreak  when 
the  birds  were  shrill  in  the  trees,  and 
made  a  quick  breakfast  of  smoked 
ham  and  coffee  from  toasted  rye  and 
chestnuts. 

In  a  few  days  they  were  levering 
big  stones  loose  for  the  foundation 
and  dragging  them  into  place  with 
the  white  oxen.  By  then  the  older 
boys  had  felled  and  stripped  a  score 
of  trees.  The  logs  were  hauled  to 
the  pit,  and  they  set  to  work  with 
the  long  saw,  one  in  the  pit,  one 
above,  taking  turns,  for  though  the 
downpull  was  easier,  the  sawdust 
got  into  hair  and  eyes. 

They  cut  uprights  and  rafters  and 
adzed  big  oak  beams  and  joists 
stroke  by  stroke,  then  bored  the 
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necessary  holes  with  pod  augers  — 
blunt  iron  rods  threaded  at  the  end 
—  for  wooden  pegs  to  ‘lock’  the  tim¬ 
bers  together.  Later  they  sawed  up 
pine  and  chestnut  for  paneling  and 
split  cedar  for  shingles. 

The  fourth  day  they  bagged  a 
small  deer  that  came  to  the  river  to 
drink.  They  were  cooking  venison 
steaks  when  five  Tunxis  Indian 
hunters  in  fringed  and  beaded  soft 
leather  coats  appeared  in  the  clear¬ 
ing.  One  was  a  boy  about  Steve’s 
age.  In  accordance  with  regula¬ 
tions,  they  were  wearing  white 
bands  to  distinguish  them  from  hos¬ 
tile  outside  Indians  who  had  been 
harassing  settlers. 

The  Tunxis  Indians  were  the  orig¬ 
inal  owners  of  Farmington  and  its 
outlying  areas  —  Kensington  and 
New  Britain,  Southington  and  Wa- 
terbury  —  but  they  had  been  friendly, 
and  from  time  to  time  the  sachems, 
including  Chief  Compounce,  of  the 
hill  lake  south  of  the  Pequabuck, 
and  Chief  Cochipianee,  of  Chippins 
Hill  northwest,  had  made  pacts 
granting  land  to  the  newcomers. 

Ebenezer  invited  the  hunters  to 
join  in  the  feast,  which  pleased  them 
for  they  had  only  a  little  parched 
corn.  The  wooden  bottles  of  cider 
were  empty  after  that. 

By  Saturday  night  the  house¬ 
builders  were  weary  enough  for  a 
good  day’s  rest.  They  drew  lots, 
and  it  fell  to  Steve  to  look  after  the 


animals  and  tools  while  the  others 
rode  back  to  Farmington  for  Sunday 
meeting.  If  they  failed  to  attend, 
they  would  be  fined  three  shillings 
each,  though  Ebenezer  would  gladly 
have  ridden  twice  as  far  rather  than 
miss  services. 

Steve  wandered  along  the  river 
banks,  watching  the  swirl  of  water 
and  the  birds.  He  wished  it  were 
not  the  Sabbath  so  he  could  go  fish¬ 
ing  for  the  river  was  full  of  salmon 
and  shad.  An  Indian  paddled  along 
in  a  birch  canoe,  and  Steve  anx¬ 
iously  watched  him  from  the  bushes. 

J 

On  a  hill  west  of  the  mountain 
spur,  Steve  came  upon  an  Indian 
cotton-stone  quarry.  Unknown  arti¬ 
sans  had  left  half-finished  dishes, 
partly  cut  and  shaped,  still  attached 
to  the  rock. 

Almost  before  he  knew  it,  the  sun 
was  dipping  over  the  western  hills. 
Night  was  eerie  enough  to  scare  any 
boy  alone  for  the  first  time  in  the 
wilderness.  He  clutched  his  flint¬ 
lock  tensely,  believing  every  rustle 
in  the  forest  to  be  a  bear  or  wolf  or 
an  Indian.  He  was  never  gladder 
of  anything  than  when  his  father 
and  brothers  rode  in  early  next 
morning,  loaded  with  fresh  supplies. 

All  that  summer  they  worked 
hard  from  sunup  to  sundown,  but 
Steve  had  never  known  a  happier 
time.  He  was  not  as  strong  as  his 
brothers,  but  working  outdoors 
hardened  him  up. 

There  were  many  thrills  besides 
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the  work.  They  fished  and  trapped. 
Steve  located  a  beaver  dam  on  Po¬ 
land  Creek;  another  at  the  outlet  of 
the  floating  forest  that  was  Cedar 
Swamp.  One  morning  they  snared 
three  wolves  by  concealing  fish¬ 
hooks  in  a  dead  carcass.  Once  they 
caught  a  wildcat.  Bounties  were 
paid  for  destroying  these  pests. 
Now  and  then  they  killed  wild  tur¬ 
keys,  geese  and  ducks  or  netted 
pigeons. 

Steve  gathered  strawberries  and 
wandered  through  the  woods  look- 
ing  for  whortleberries,  raspberries 
and  blackberries.  Heavy  purple 
clusters  hung  from  dense  tangles  of 
grapevines  that  often  smothered  tall 
trees.  Nature  was  right  at  their 
doorsteps  to  provide  nearly  all  their 
needs.  They  hunted  for  winter- 
green,  and  sometimes  steeped  tea 
from  sassafras  bark  or  mint  or  rasp¬ 
berry  leaves. 

J 

Occasionally  a  traveler  passed 
along  the  trail,  mostly  neighbors 
known  for  years.  One  afternoon  the 
two  Farmington  shoemakers  came 
out  of  the  woods  where  they  had 
been  collecting  oak  bark,  sumach 
and  henfiock  for  tanning  leather. 
They  used  skills  brought  from  Eng¬ 
land,  but  the  Indians  had  taught 
the  settlers  how  to  use  the  products 
of  the  nearby  forests. 

In  July,  Nehemiah  Manross,  a 
Scotchman,  arrived  from  Lebanon 
with  his  two  oldest  boys.  He  had 
bought  sixty  acres  north  on  the 


King’s  Road  trail,  and  they  began 
building  at  once  so  the  whole  family 
could  come  in  the  Spring.  That  was 
exciting  to  have  another  house  going 
up  and  to  know  they  would  not  live 
alone. 

The  Manrosses  promised  to  be 
desirable  well-to-do  neighbors.  Ne¬ 
hemiah,  a  member  of  the  noble 
Montrose  family,  had  fled  twenty 
years  before  this  from  the  religious 
feuds  in  Scotland.  Originally  a 
strong  high  church  man,  he  adopted 
the  Congregation alist  faith  of  his 
New  World  wife,  Esther  Bishop, 
and  brought  up  his  children  in  the 
religion  of  his  Connecticut  neigh¬ 
bors.  Quiet  and  studious,  he  was  an 
honest  fair  man  of  considerable  cul¬ 
ture  and  means  who  inspired  re¬ 
spect. 

On  an  August  day  almost  too  siz¬ 
zling  for  work,  Ebenezer  suggested 
they  ride  up  the  river  to  find  out 
about  Daniel  Brownson,  a  Farming- 
ton  neighbor,  who  was  putting  up  a 
place  further  west  on  land  he  and 
his  brother  and  sister  had  inherited 
from  their  father.  It  was  on  the  In¬ 
dian  trail  from  Chippins  Hill  to  Fall 
Mountain,  near  what  was  later 
called  Goose  Corner,  where  West 
and  South  Streets  came  to  be 
opened  up. 

Young  Daniel  had  thrown  up  a 
small  log  cabin  in  the  midst  of  gir¬ 
dled  trees.  Ilis  wife,  Mary  Peet, 
and  their  baby  girl  were  with  him. 
Mary  was  not  too  happy  in  this 
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primitive  lonely  life,  and  lie  was 
talking  of  going  to  Southington. 

“Some  people  have  little  pa¬ 
tience,”  said  Ebenezer,  as  they  rode 
back. 

Steve  knew  what  his  father  meant. 
Not  just  patience  —  waiting  for 
something  to  happen  —  but  the  con¬ 
viction  that  by  his  courage  in  com¬ 
ing  here  alone  and  carving  out  a 
new  homestead,  other  people  would 
follow.  Those  who  took  the  risk  of 
coming  first  would  someday  prosper 
most.  Ebenezer  had  the  true  pio¬ 
neer  spirit. 

It  had  seemed  impossible  that  the 
big  Barnes  house  would  get  built  in 
time  for  winter.  But  presently  the 
two-story  frame  was  up.  They 
sheathed  it  with  rough  pine  boards, 
then  clapboards.  For  the  chimney, 
they  laid  up  a  massive  cellar  foot¬ 
ing,  heavy  stones  tied  in  with  huge 
timbers.  The  upper  beams,  sixteen 
inches  square,  projected  out  to  sup¬ 
port  the  flooring.  A  cavity  was  left 
for  ashes  so  they  would  not  have  to 
be  carried  out  during  bitter  weather. 

Two  great  stone  fireplaces  were 
fashioned.  The  one  in  the  kitchen 
had  a  large  side  oven  for  roasting 
and  baking.  It  was  called  a  ‘Dutch 
oven’  for  the  early  Pilgrims  had 
learned  to  make  them  in  Holland 
when  they  had  fled  there  from  per¬ 
secution  in  England  before  coming 
across  the  sea  to  America.  Iron 
sockets  were  inserted  in  the  stones 
for  the  movable  cranes.  Over  each 


fireplace  opening,  they  laid  long 
dressed  bluestone  slabs  and  started 
the  chimney,  with  four  flues,  stone 
by  stone,  brick  by  brick,  using  clay 
and  ground  limestone  to  bind  them 
together. 

Many  chimneys  those  days  were 
‘catted,’  made  of  wood  and  lined 
only  with  plaster,  but  Ebenezer  was 
building  everything  solid  to  endure, 
for  this  was  to  be  the  Barnes  home¬ 
stead,  the  center  of  the  family  he 
had  founded,  the  anchor  for  his  old 
age. 

By  late  September  they  had  the 
shingle  roof  on,  the  floor  had  been 
laid,  broad  sleek  oak  planking  fas¬ 
tened  down  with  wooden  pegs,  and 
the  plastering  was  done  in  the 
parlor. 

Steve’s  sister  Anna,  who  was 
twenty-two,  had  planned  to  get 
married  last  Spring  but  Ebenezer 
had  persuaded  her  to  postpone  the 
marriage  until  the  new  house  could 
be  built  and  Mabel  and  the  children, 
still  waiting  in  Farmington,  could 
move  over  and  set  up  housekeeping. 
Several  weeks  before  November  14, 
the  date  set,  the  house  on  the  Pequa- 
buck  was  pretty  well  finished. 

They  had  even  hewn  out  new  ta¬ 
bles,  benches  and  cabinets.  House¬ 
hold  utensils  and  pewter  ware, 
warming  pans  for  the  beds,  wool 
and  flax  spinning  wheels,  and  the 
quilling  wheel  for  winding  the  bob¬ 
bins  or  ‘quills,’  lead  molds  and  the 
reel  for  making  candles  had  been 
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brought  over  from  their  former 
home. 

The  slatted  beds  with  their  deep 
goose  feather  mattresses  were  set 
up.  There  was  no  rug  in  the  parlor 
yet,  and  only  oiled  paper  for  the 
windows,  but  the  guns  were  pegged 
on  the  wall  or  stowed  in  the  carved 
chest  in  the  hallway.  There  re¬ 
posed  the  family  Bible,  a  religious 
tome  Heaven  Opened,  and  a  book 
of  home  remedies  —  ‘Simples'  —  to 
be  made  from  herbs  and  roots.  A 
small  harvest  of  corn  was  stored  in 
the  bins  in  the  upstairs  bedrooms, 
dried  meat  was  hanging  in  the  gar¬ 
ret,  and  meat  and  river  shad  had 
been  salted  down  in  barrels  in  the 
cellar,  together  with  a  supply  of 
soap. 

Mabel  and  the  girls  scrubbed  and 
polished,  baked  and  cooked  for  the 
great  event.  The  oven  beside  the 
kitchen  fireplace  was  filled  with 
crackling  chestnut  wood  and  when 
the  bricks  and  stones  were  glowing, 
the  coals  were  raked  out  with  a  flat 
‘peel  shovel/  and  the  batches  of 
bread  dough,  the  cakes  and  pies, 
successively  baked.  A  big  pot  of 
pork  and  beans  was  put  in  to  sim¬ 
mer  till  the  next  day.  Usually  bak¬ 
ing  day  was  Saturday,  and  the  beans 
provided  the  Sunday  meal,  for  on 
the  Sabbath  no  cooking  could  be 
done  until  after  sundown. 

Steve  and  his  brothers  brought  in 
scented  cedar  branches  and  red  ber¬ 
ries  and  autumn  leaves  for  decorat¬ 


ing  and  readied  the  fireplaces  with 
huge  logs. 

Shortly  after  midday  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  bride  and  groom  came 
riding  in  from  Farmington  and  Wa- 
terbury,  even  from  Hartford.  Rev¬ 
erend  Jeremiah  Curtiss  rode  up 
from  Southington  with  the  groom 
and  his  kinfolk  to  perform  the  cere¬ 
mony. 

There  before  the  great  parlor  fire¬ 
place,  William  Neal  took  Anna  for 
his  wife.  He  was  dressed  in  a  long 
linen  coat  with  flaring  tails.  His  vest 
had  big  pockets  and  was  trimmed 
with  ‘silk  and  twist/  He  wore 
breeches  with  silver  buckles, 
worsted  hose,  and  the  new-style 
pointed  shoes.  Instead  of  home- 
spun  linen,  Anna  had  on  a  fine 
Ducape  silk  gown,  very  popular  just 
then,  and  a  lace  cap. 

In  the  evening  under  the  candle¬ 
light  and  pine  knot  torches  in  metal 
wall  brackets,  they  feasted  on  veni¬ 
son,  wild  turkey,  ham,  succotash, 
apple  butter,  pies  and  cakes,  and 
endless  flagons  of  cider. 

There  were  recitations  and  the 
singing  of  hymns  and  old  favorites. 
They  told  fortunes  from  the  antics 
of  the  flickering  candles,  and  they 
roasted  nuts  and  apples  over  the  fire. 
One  game  was  to  put  ‘prophetic’ 
chestnuts  on  the  andirons,  and  if  one 
nut,  then  the  other,  popped  out  on 
the  hearth,  it  was  a  sign  of  another 
marriage.  They  played  hilarious 
blind  man’s  buff,  hunt-the-whistle 
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and  thread-the-needle.  It  was  mid¬ 
night  before  the  guests  started  on 
their  long  journeys  back  through  the 
wilderness. 

Ebenezer  nodded  with  satisfac¬ 
tion  at  all  the  work  Mabel  and  the 
girls  had  done  to  make  this  a  real 
wedding.  It  was  a  fitting  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  their  new  home  and  their 
new  life. 

For  Thanksgiving,  Steve  went  up 
to  the  bogs  near  Lake  Compounce 
to  gather  cranberries.  This  was  a 
day,  not  of  gaiety,  but  of  prayer  and 
fasting,  and  this  year,  now  that  the 
new  house  had  been  finished  and 
they  even  had  good  neighbors, 
Ebenezer  believed  they  had  much 
to  give  worshipful  thanks  for. 
Not  until  after  the  proper  religious 
observances  was  the  great  feast 
spread. 

Winter  snows  swept  in  upon 
them,  but  they  already  had  the  win¬ 
dows  boarded  up  and  wood  stacked 
high  for  the  fireplaces. 

At  last  another  Spring  rolled 
around.  Manross  returned  with  his 
wife  Esther  and  their  seven  chil¬ 
dren.  Two  others  had  died  in  Leb¬ 
anon.  The  youngest  was  only  two 
vears  old,  but  one  of  the  girls  and 
Bishop,  known  as  cBish,’  and  Nehe- 
miah  Junior  were  about  Steve’s  age, 
which  made  trips  into  the  woods 
more  fun. 

More  newcomers  pushed  through 
the  wilderness.  Daniel  and  Na¬ 


thaniel  Messenger  from  Litchfield 
drifted  through  the  forest,  guns  in 
hand,  to  look  for  a  likely  place  to 
settle.  Daniel  and  his  two  sons,  Sam¬ 
uel  and  Nehemiah,  chose  the  deep 
woods  of  Harwinton,  and  soon  built 
a  road  down  from  Litchfield  to  con¬ 
nect  with  the  Chippins  Hill  trail. 

Nathaniel  Messenger  preferred 
the  Pequabuck.  In  May  of  1729, 
when  the  first  trees  were  leafing  out, 
he  bought  seventy-two  acres  on  the 
King’s  Road  above  Manross,  put  up 
a  house,  and  was  joined  by  his  wife, 
Sarah  Smith,  and  her  newborn  child. 

That  same  month  of  May,  Benja¬ 
min  Buck  brought  his  young  wife, 
Mercy  Parsons,  also  with  a  babe  in 
her  arms,  up  from  Southington.  He, 
too,  bought  seventy-two  acres  on 
King’s  Road,  but  farther  north.  The 
Bucks  and  Messengers  were  dis¬ 
tantly  related. 

J 

Before  that,  on  a  blustery  March 
day,  Mary  Brownson  gave  birth  to 
Daniel  Junior  in  the  lonely  cabin  up 
the  river,  and  in  April,  David  was 
born  to  Ebenezer  and  Mabel  Barnes. 
These  were  the  first  two  white  chil¬ 
dren  born  of  settlers  in  the  commu¬ 
nity.  Mabel  was  to  bear  three  more. 
Little  Lucy  in  1735  was  the  fifteenth 
for  Ebenezer.  More  than  ever  he 
could  say  he  was  not  merely  the 
builder  of  a  house,  but  that  he  was 
founding  a  family  here. 

And  so  it  was,  a  new  settlement 
was  started  in  the  New  England 
wilderness. 
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Benjamin  Buck  House  on  King’s  Boad  —  1729 
(■ Credit  Whitney  Studio,  Bristol,  Conn.) 


Colonial  Kitchen  ( Copyright  Informative  Classroom  Picture  Publishers,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan) 
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life  on  the  pequabuck 


►  ►  steve  was  tending  the  charcoal 
kiln,  high  on  the  ridge  north  of  the 
Barnes  home.  Charcoal  was  re¬ 
quired  in  the  forge  for  working  iron. 

He  had  piled  up  six  feet  of  oak 
and  hickory  wood  in  a  shallow  pit 
and  covered  it  over  with  closely 
fitted  sod,  leaving  a  hole  below  for 
air. 

For  two  days  and  nights  he  had 
watched  the  slow-smoldering  mass 
for  it  could  not  be  permitted  to  burn 
too  fast. 

It  was  done  now.  He  sealed  up 
the  opening  and  straightened  up. 

To  the  west  rose  the  feathery  crest 
of  Chippeny  or  Chippins  Hill.  Far 
southwest  below  the  Compounce 
Mountains,  the  bright  sandstone  of 
Red  Stone  Hill  cropped  out  of  the 
green  forest,  the  sort  of  stone  that 
would  be  used  for  the  grave  mark¬ 
ers  in  the  new  burying  ground  laid 
out  at  the  south  end  of  the  bridge 
„  they  had  built  over  the  Pequabuck 
near  Ebenezer’s  house.  Thomas 
Lowrey,  his  wife  Anna,  and  half  a 
dozen  other  settlers  had  already  put 
up  houses  on  Red  Stone  Hill, 


Across  the  river  above  the  dense 
lower  woodlands  loomed  up  the 
massive  bulk  of  South  Mountain,  its 
many-colored  foliage  glistening  in 
the  sunlight.  Half  way  up  the  gen¬ 
tler  slope  of  nearby  Fall  Mountain, 
Moses  Lyman  of  Wallingford,  whose 
great  grandfather  a  century  ago  had 
been  an  original  proprietor  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  had  bought  land  in  1736,  four 
years  ago,  and  had  built  a  fine 
house. 

Well  beyond  the  range  of  Steve’s 
vision,  on  Spindle  Top  in  Wolcott, 
was  the  sturdy  house  of  John  Alcott, 
a  young  man  who  had  braved  the 
wilderness  with  his  bride  Deborah 
Blakeslee  three  years  after  Steve 
and  his  father  had  come  here.  Al¬ 
cott  was  a  surveyor  and  a  good  me¬ 
chanic,  and  already  had  a  great  farm 
of  more  than  a  thousand  acres 
opened  up. 

Now,  two  Gaylords  —  Edward,  a 
highway  surveyor,  and  Joseph  — 
were  building  near  Moses  Lyman. 
A  third,  Samuel,  was  going  to  start 
a  place  far  up  on  the  edge  of  Cedar 
Swamp  across  from  Indian  Rock. 
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West  of  the  southern  tip  of  the  ridge 
and  overlooking  the  river,  though 
not  in  view  from  where  Steve  was 
standing,  David  Gaylord  from  Wal¬ 
lingford  was  erecting  a  home  for 
his  parents  and  sister. 

Nearer  at  hand,  across  the  river, 
was  the  house  of  John  Brown,  a  very 
devout  man,  who  had  come  here 
from  Colchester  early  in  1730,  bring¬ 
ing  his  wife,  Marah  Chandler,  and 
six  children. 

The  settlement  was  really  grow¬ 
ing  now.  But  below  on  King’s  Road 
were  only  the  houses  of  the  first  set¬ 
tlers,  and  one  of  them,  Benjamin 
Buck,  had  died  after  moving  back 
to  Southington,  leaving  his  wife, 
Mercy  Parsons,  with  three  small 
children.  In  the  twelve  years  since 
Steve  had  helped  build  near  the 
river,  no  other  new  houses  had  been 
put  up.  Now,  well  north  of  the  Man- 
rosses,  Ebenezer  Hamblin,  carpen¬ 
ter,  mason  and  surveyor,  was  erect- 
ing  a  home.  And  John  Brown  Junior 
was  planning  to  build  ou  the  slope 
northeast  of  the  Barnes  tavern. 

Hamblin  had  come  in  1736  and 
had  bought  the  seventy-two  acres 
and  house  that  Buck  had  formerly 
owned.  Since  then  he  had  bought 
more  acres  from  Ebenezer  and  was 
now  building  back  in  the  brush 
toward  little  Poland  Brook,  well  east 
of  the  other  King’s  Road  houses. 
His  grandfather  had  been  a  well-to- 
do  miller,  with  a  houseful  of  silver, 
willed  to  his  numerous  progeny, 


who  had  spread  far  over  the  New 
England  landscape. 

The  Barnes  establishment  here  on 
the  Pequabuck,  with  its  new  wing 
on  the  house  and  many  outbuild¬ 
ings,  its  neat  split  rail  fences  around 
the  pastures  dotted  with  cows  and 
sheep,  was  the  finest.  Ebenezer  had 
bought  up  nearly  three  hundred 
more  adjoining  acres. 

Soon  it  would  be  planting  time  — 
Tnjun’  corn  and  oats,  rye  and  mislin, 
a  little  wheat,  considerable  flax.  The 
apple  orchard  was  grown  up  now, 
and  the  buds  were  swelling.  A  large 
press  made  plenty  of  cider  and  ap¬ 
plejack  for  the  inn,  and  the  malt 
house  provided  ale  from  their  own 
barley.  Only  rum  had  to  be  im¬ 
ported,  mostly  from  the  West  In¬ 
dies.  Occasionally  they  got  a  choice 
bottle  of  brandy  from  France  or  the 
Canaries. 

A  big  roomy  barn  near  the  road 
provided  storage  for  hay,  and  shel¬ 
ter  for  the  horses  and  cows  and  the 
animals  of  travelers.  An  ample 
smokehouse  took  care  of  the  salmon 
which  came  up  the  Pequabuck  to 
spawn,  also  the  beef,  mutton  and 
ham.  Near  the  large  lean-to  —  for 
tools  and  for  the  cheesepress,  churn, 
and  butter  tubs  —  had  been  added  a 
good-sized  woodshed.  The  big  fire¬ 
places,  needed  for  preparing  food 
as  well  as  for  heating,  were  never 
allowed  to  go  out  except  during 
summer  when  an  outside  cookhouse 
was  used?  so  it  was  an  everlasting 
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chore  to  feed  them  with  hundreds 
of  four  and  five  foot  oak  and  hickory 
logs.  The  neighbors  had  long  ‘wood 
spells’  to  get  in  the  supply.  The 
bigger  logs  were  left  in  the  forest 
till  a  good  snowfall  made  it  easier 
to  drag  them  in  on  runners. 

Steve  was  proud  of  everything 
for  much  of  it  was  his  own  hard 
work,  since  Jedidiah  and  Gideon 
had  married  a  few  years  after  com¬ 
ing  here,  and,  to  Ebenezer’s  great 
sorrow,  had  gone  to  Southington  to 
live.  So  had  Deborah,  who  only 
last  summer  had  married  Stephen 
Buck  Junior,  a  brother  of  their  lost 
neighbor  Benjamin. 

Again  Steve’s  glance  roved  over 
the  farm.  To  remove  the  huge 
stumps  and  pull  the  great  glacier- 
strewn  boulders  into  stone  walls  had 
taken  years  of  toil.  Gradually  they 
had  put  glass  in  all  the  windows. 
This  was  costly,  for  it  had  to  be  im¬ 
ported  from  England. 

To  plow,  plant  and  harvest,  to 
raise  and  feed  the  animals,  to  spin 
the  flax  and  wool,  now  and  then  a 
bit  of  imported  cotton,  to  make  soap 
and  candles,  to  fashion  new  iron 
tools,  to  cut  wood  —  to  plan  and 
build  and  carry  on  year  after  year  — 
took  the  constant  efforts  of  the 
whole  family.  The  chore  of  bring¬ 
ing  water  in  big  wooden  piggins 
from  the  cistern  and  the  spring  for 
drinking  and  cooking  and  hot 
sponge  baths  in  the  copper  basins 
was  endless.  Sometimes  they  had 
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to  go  for  water  after  dark,  with  flam¬ 
ing  pine  torches  to  scare  away 
wolves. 

But  little  by  little  they  had  shaped 
what  God  had  bestowed  upon  them 
into  a  pattern  of  security.  Their 
success  was  due  to  their  own  labor 
and  thought  and  abiding  faith. 

Steve  hurried  down  the  hill  for 
this  was  'sugaring  off’  time  when  it 
still  froze  at  night  but  daytime 
thaws  caused  the  maple  sap  to  drop 
from  every  twig,  and  run  into  the 
wooden  buckets,  hung  on  the  whit¬ 
tled  spouts.  Maple  syrup  and  honey 
were  important,  for  all  sugar  had  to 
be  imported  from  the  West  Indies. 
Beehives  made  of  rolled  grass  on 
wooden  perches  were  kept  in  the 
apple  orchard. 

Steve  started  bringing  in  the 
heavy  buckets  in  pairs  balanced  off 
the  ends  of  a  strong  shoulder  yoke. 

Before  long  the  barrels  in  the  back 
yard  were  full  enough  to  start  the 
big  brass  kettles  over  the  fires.  Soon 
the  boiling  syrup  sweetened  the 
keen  Spring  air.  It  was  ‘grained’ 
with  long  wooden  paddles  and  at 
the  right  moment  four  men  lifted 
off  the  kettles,  and  ‘stirred  off’  the 
syrup  with  short-handled  paddles 
almost  like  a  butcher’s  cleaver.  A 
few  ladles  were  dripped  onto  the 
snow  to  harden  as  candy. 

The  women  busied  themselves  in 
the  out-kitchen,  roasting  corn  and 
chestnuts  and  toasting  apples. 
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Neighbors  rode  over  to  join  in  the 
fun,  among  them  the  newcomers, 
David  Gaylord  and  his  sister  Mary. 
She  was  eighteen,  and  her  dark  eyes 
and  smile  held  Steve  in  a  spell  from 
the  first  moment.  David,  two  years 
younger  than  Steve,  was  a  fine 
singer,  and  led  the  others  in  songs 
and  hymns  as  they  sat  about  the 
glowing  fire. 

Spring  moved  on.  Soon  the  apple 
trees  were  in  full  bloom,  a  carpet  of 
pink  and  white  on  the  valley  floor. 

Far  up  the  Compounce  Road, 
Steve  saw  two  riders  descending. 
This  was  one  pleasure  of  the  place, 
the  many  friends  and  newcomers 
who  stopped  at  the  inn  and  brought 
news  from  Farmington  and  Water- 
bury. 

The  newcomers  proved  to  be  his 
brother  Ebenezer  Junior  and  his 
wife  Abigail  from  Southington. 
Steve  greeted  them  joyously  and  put 
their  horses  into  the  barn.  Mabel 
hastily  pulled  her  hands  out  of  the 
‘darling-cradle’  or  bread  trough, 
where  she  was  sifting  rye  and  ‘In¬ 
jun  meal.’  The  girls  left  their  vari¬ 
ous  tasks.  Ebenezer  drew  cider  for 
everybody.  Around  the  big  table, 
they  asked  eagerly  for  news  of  other 
members  of  the  family  in  Southing¬ 
ton. 

Ebenezer  Junior  told  them  about 
Spring  training  band  day.  He  was 
an  ensign  and  expected  to  be  made 
a  captain. 


“Even  so,  we  are  thinking  of  mov¬ 
ing  here  to  the  Pequabuck.” 

Gladdened  by  this  news,  Steve’s 
father  offered  to  add  a  new  wing  to 
the  house.  “And  I’ll  have  some  good 
land  to  deed  over  to  you,”  he  added. 
“All  you  boys  are  going  to  get  a  good 
plot  of  ground  before  I  die.” 

At  this  hour  of  the  day  there  was 
little  time  for  idling.  The  girls  went 
back  to  the  butter  churns  in  the 
lean-to  or  to  finish  their  runs  of  flax. 
Occasionally  they  wet  their  thumbs 
and  forefingers  with  their  lips  to 
twist  the  thread.  Mabel  put  her 
bread  dough  on  the  side  of  the  fire¬ 
place  to  rise  and  started  making 
‘hasty  pudding.’ 

“Why  they  call  it  hasty  pudding, 
I  have  no  idea,”  she  said. 

The  corn  meal  had  to  be  dropped 
into  boiling  water,  and  be  stirred 
constantly,  then  poured  into  indi¬ 
vidual  ‘nappies’  or  wooden  bowls  to 
be  served  with  milk,  sometimes 
maple  syrup. 

Steve  went  out  to  help  his  half 
sister  Esther,  now  seventeen,  make 
salt.  Black  salt  or  ‘powder’  was 
necessary  for  preserving  butter  and 
salting  down  shad  and  meat.  Esther 
had  put  the  ashes  in  the  tubs  four 
days  ago  and  had  drawn  off  the  lye. 
Steve  strained  the  ashes,  and  the 
liquid  residue  was  boiled  over  a 
slow  fire  until  the  salt  settled.  The 
following  day  she  would  skim  it  off 
and  spread  it  out  to  dry  on  woolen 
cloths  in  the  shade  of  the  big  elm. 
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The  ashery  where  this  was  done 
was  an  important  part  of  the  Barnes’ 
establishment.  Here  they  made 
soap,  pearlash  for  baking  powder, 
and  potash.  Besides  what  they 
earned  from  the  inn  and  the  trading- 
in  of  pelts  and  furs,  potash,  selling 
at  £-60  a  ton,  provided  their  most 
reliable  cash  income.  But  to  make 
it  was  hard  work.  An  acre  of  wood¬ 
land  had  to  be  burned  over  and  the 
ash  laboriously  collected  and  proc¬ 
essed. 

That  Sunday  the  Barnes  caval¬ 
cade  to  the  Farmington  Meeting 
House  was  larger  than  usual.  Eben- 
ezer,  now  sixty-five,  was  feeling  fine, 
and  took  Mabel  and  five-year-old 
Lucy  on  the  cloth  pillion.  Steve  took 
Esther  and  the  youngest  boy.  Eben- 
ezer  Junior  rode  with  Abigail.  The 
three  other  boys  walked.  They 
were  joined  by  David  and  Mary 
Gaylord. 

The  long  Sunday  jaunts  were 
never  dull.  Steve  often  had  a 
chance  to  talk  to  Mary.  He  liked 
best  the  long  twilight  rides  home, 
after  the  all-day  services.  Some¬ 
times  the  journey  stretched  on  into 
night.  He  could  hardly  wait  for 
each  new  Sabbath  to  roll  around. 

Often  Steve  had  to  go  to  Farm¬ 
ington  on  week  days  also,  with  hides 
for  the  tanners  to  cure  and  make 
into  shoes,  or  with  grain  to  be 
ground  at  the  mill,  or  to  lay  in  sup¬ 
plies  at  Samuel  Gridley’s  store.  The 
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Gridley  place  sold  everything  from 
hand-hammered  nails  to  scythes, 
hardware,  flints,  powder  and  bul¬ 
lets.  It  was  also  the  pharmacy 
where  medicines  and  home  reme¬ 
dies,  all  sorts  of  ‘simples  and  bene¬ 
fits,’  could  be  bought. 

Several  times  a  year  he  rode  as 
far  as  Hartford  or  Middletown  to 
take  potash  or  pelts,  grain  or  jerked 
meat,  which  were  traded  for  hard¬ 
ware  and  tools,  cloth  and  rum  that 
came  up  the  Connecticut  Biver.  He 
liked  to  stroll  along  the  landings, 
where  the  products  of  New  England 
farmers  were  piled  high,  wheat  and 
peas,  rye,  barley  and  corn,  barrels 
of  pork  and  beef.  At  another  spot 
were  collected  wool,  hemp  and  flax. 
Negro  slaves  were  rolling  kegs  of 
cider  and  perry  (made  from  pears) 
up  a  gang  plank  to  a  low-riding  river 
boat.  Horses  were  being  pushed 
aboard  another  vessel.  Lumber  and 
kegs  and  staves  were  being  loaded 
on  from  oxcarts. 

Steve  was  relieved  of  some  of 
these  long  hard  trips  when  the  mills 
on  the  Pequabuck  were  built.  Jo¬ 
seph  Plum,  from  Milford,  a  grand¬ 
son  of  the  famous  tavern  keeper  of 
New  London,  bought  four  acres  of 
land  from  Ebenezer  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  a  little  west  of  the 
Barnes  house,  where  he  built  a  dam 
and  put  up  a  gristmill. 

Steve  liked  to  watch  the  big  water 
wheel  and  the  heavy  stones  crunch¬ 
ing  the  grain.  Often  Mary  managed 
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to  bring  the  Gaylord  corn  to  the  mill 
at  the  same  time  —  it  became  a  fre¬ 
quent  tryst.  Once  she  surprised  him 
by  swimming  her  horse  straight 
across  the  river  instead  of  going 
around  by  the  bridge. 

Presently  Plum  erected  a  sawmill 
on  the  north  bank  side  of  the  river, 
utilizing  the  water  power  from  the 
same  dam.  But  he  died  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  and  to  meet  his  debts,  the 
court  ordered  his  land  sold  to  ‘the 
highest  bidder’  at  ‘publik  vandue’  or 
auction  after  due  notice  at  ‘the  beat 
of  the  drum.’ 

His  widow  Thankful  Gaylord, 
sister  of  several  Pequabuck  settlers, 
was  left  in  a  bad  fix  with  seven 
young  children,  mostly  girls.  But 
Mary  and  David  Gaylord  took  one 
of  the  children  into  their  home,  and 
two  uncles  looked  after  several 
more. 

However,  before  the  auction  oc¬ 
curred,  Thankful,  an  attractive 
woman  of  thirty-seven,  married 
Hezekiah  Rew.  This  was  a  happy 
choice,  for  he  had  had  experience  as 
a  miller  in  Waterburv,  where  for  a 
time  he  had  owned  the  gristmill  on 

O 

Mad  Ri  ver.  Plum’s  debts  were  satis¬ 
fied  by  the  sale  of  four  acres  and  the 
sawmill,  bought  in  by  Hezekiah’s 
brother  John,  a  lawyer,  and  Pleze- 
kiah  took  over  the  running  of  the 
Plum  mill. 

The  mills  made  a  great  difference. 
People  unable  to  make  long  trips  to 
Farmington  had  had  to  grind  their 


grain  by  hand  in  the  primitive  fash¬ 
ion  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The 
sawmill  enabled  the  settlers  to  build 
houses  and  make  furniture  with  less 
labor.  It  was  easier  to  throw  bridges 
across  the  Pequabuck.  The  mill 
also  did  a  flourishing  business  ship¬ 
ping  staves  to  the  coopers  of  Water- 
bury,  Farmington  and  Hartford  and 
to  the  wine  islands  of  the  West 
Indies.’ 

Soon  a  fulling  mill  was  put  up 
alongside  the  other  two  mills,  and 
the  women  of  the  settlement  were 
relieved  of  the  laborious  work  of 
cleaning,  shrinking  and  dyeing  the 
cloth  they  wove. 

The  Barnes  tavern  was  a  natural 
place  for  people  to  drop  in.  There 
were  special  gatherings,  too.  Corn- 
husking  was  a  hilarious  time,  and  it 
was  easv  to  see  that  Steve  and  Mary 

J  J 

were  in  love. 

In  the  late  Fall  they  made  soap 
and  dipped  candles.  Both  were 
strenuous  tasks.  The  night  before 
the  candlemaking,  the  long  hemp 
wicks  were  cut  and  twisted  over 
dipping  rods.  Each  rod  had  to  be 
dipped  into  the  hot  melted  tallow 
again  and  again  until  the  candles 
were  long  and  thick  enough.  Arms 
soon  began  to  ache.  But  gradually 
the  racks  were  filled  up  with  a  win¬ 
ter’s  supply.  A  few  smaller  candles 
were  made  from  scented  bayberry 
wax  and  ‘silk-grass’  wicks  of  milk¬ 
weed  down. 
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During  stormy  winter  days  Mabel 
and  the  girls  spun  and  sewed  and 
quilted.  They  made  linen  sheets 
and  goose  feather  mattresses.  They 
made  baskets  and  hampers  from 
reeds  and  twigs.  Esther  made 
Steve  a  fish  basket  he  wanted  badly. 
Sometimes  they  made  brooms  from 
heath  and  birch  or  the  broom  plant 
that  flowered  so  brightly  yellow  in 
the  Spring.  A  more  painstaking 
task  was  making  brushes  from  pig 
bristles. 

During  those  days  of  deep  snow, 
Steve  made  bullets  with  the  mold  or 
experimented  with  making  pewter 
ware.  The  best  imported  pewter, 
almost  like  white  bronze,  was  eighty 
per  cent  copper  and  twenty  per  cent 
tin,  but  local  pewter  was  merely  tin 
with  ten  or  twenty  per  cent  lead. 
Low  grade  pewter  was  called  ‘Tri¬ 
fle.’  That  with  nearly  as  much  lead 
as  tin  was  very  soft  and  was  called 
‘Lay.’ 

The  lead  now  came  from  Con¬ 
necticut  mines,  but  the  tin  had  to 
be  imported  from  England.  Some¬ 
times  Steve  hammered  out  trays  and 
plates  from  flat  sheets  —  ‘sad  ware’ 
it  was  called  —  or  cast  ‘hollow  ware’ 
in  gun  metal  molds. 

He  spent  many  hours  whittling 
with  his  English  jackknife.  Only  by 
fashioning  wooden  substitutes  for 
metal  and  glass  items  could  they 
have  many  articles  too  expensive  to 
import:  plates  and  spoons,  cheese 
and  butter  tools,  candle-rods  and 


bottles,  wheels  and  syrup  spouts, 
dowels  and  bungs  and  a  rolling  pin. 
Different  woods  served  best  for  dif¬ 
ferent  things.  Oak  and  hickory 
were  best  for  utensils  and  plow¬ 
shares,  staves  and  furniture;  walnut 
for  ax  handles;  buttonwood  and 
basswood  and  beech  for  tubs  and 
windlasses.  Smooth  red  cherry  was 
fine  for  butter  paddles.  The  wood 
had  to  be  laboriously  polished  by 
hand. 

A  traveling  peddler  came  along 
with  wool  and  flax  spinning  wheels, 
neatly  lathed  and  joined,  and  Steve 
whittled  out  all  the  other  necessary 
parts.  As  he  whittled  he  kept  think¬ 
ing  of  Mary. 

Those  stormy  days  he  was  often 
unable  to  see  her;  but  whatever  the 
weather,  nearly  always  they  went 
to  Meeting  on  Sunday,  often  strug¬ 
gling  through  deep  snow  all  the 
many  long  miles  to  Farmington  or 
Southington  and  back  again. 

Midwinter,  on  a  dazzling  day  of 
clean,  dry  snow,  they  butchered  the 
hogs.  The  carcasses  were  hung 
overnight  in  the  smokehouse,  where 
they  worked  by  the  light  of  resin- 
dipped  rope  ends.  Next  day  the 
meat  was  cut  up  and  salted,  por¬ 
tions  being  pickled  in  the  solid  wood 
‘powdering  tubs,’  or  set  aside  for 
sausage,  headcheese,  sour  ribs  and 
roasts.  The  best  parts  were  cooked 
or  cured.  The  children  got  the  tails 
to  roast  in  the  ashes. 

Steam  from  boiled  meat  rose  from 
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the  heavy  brass  kettles  on  the  many- 
hooked  fireplace  crane  and  in  spite 
of  the  roaring  fire,  froze  on  the  dark 
roof  beams.  The  hams  were  sus¬ 
pended  over  casks  and  the  spiced 
drippings  poured  over  them  daily. 
At  two-week  intervals  they  were 
thoroughly  rubbed  with  salt,  sugar 
and  spices.  This  year  they  would 
have  some  extra  to  ship  down  the 
Connecticut  River  to  the  West 
Indies. 

Steve  and  Mary  were  married  in 
the  Spring.  They  lived  temporarily 
in  the  new  wing  put  up  at  the  tav¬ 
ern  while  he  finished  a  new  house 
on  thirty-one  acres  of  land  Ebenezer 
ceded  to  him  on  the  north  side  of  the 
old  trail  called  South  Street,  at  West 
and  Wolcott,  near  what  came  to  be 
known  as  Goose  Corner.  It  was 
catty-cornered  from  Daniel  Brown- 
son’s  cabin. 

Daniel  had  sold  the  place  nearly 
ten  years  ago  and  had  gone  to 
Southington.  It  was  now  owned  by 
Joseph  Benham  from  Meriden,  a 
surveyor,  whose  family  was  living 
there  until  a  proper  house  could  be 
put  up. 

Except  for  occasional  help  from 
his  younger  brothers  and  neighbors, 
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Steve  built  the  new  place  himself. 
But  now  he  got  his  lumber  —  all  but 
heavy  beams  and  rafters  —  ready- 
cut  at  the  sawmill.  He  laid  up  the 
fireplace  and  chimney,  finding  even 
more  pride  in  the  effort,  for  this  was 
his  own  home,  than  when  he  had 
helped  his  father  build. 

For  the  house-raising  late  in  sum¬ 
mer,  the  whole  settlement  turned 
out.  The  women  prepared  food, 
and  the  men  ranged  themselves  in 
long  lines  to  handle  the  heavy  tim¬ 
bers  and  the  tackle  of  thick  ropes. 
The  mug  of  hot  brandy  flip  was 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  as  David 
‘deaconed  off’  the  lines  for  singing 
while  they  worked.  Smaller  boys 
stood  by  with  baskets  of  wooden 
dowels.  Mary  had  to  drive  in  one 
of  the  last  ‘pins’  —  then  with  glad 
shouts,  the  rooftree  was  in  place 
with  its  supports,  and  the  house  was 
ready  for  rafters  and  shingles.  Af¬ 
terward  the  girls  passed  around 
cider  and  doughnuts. 

Steve’s  first  child,  Alary,  born  that 
February,  died  before  the  vear  was 
out.  Three  years  later  Thomas  was 
born,  the  fourth  Barnes  to  bear  that 
name. 

And  so  life  on  the  Pequabuck 
flowed  on. 
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THE  church  ON  THE  hill 


►►  the  barnes  family  had  been 
attending  church  in  Southington  be¬ 
cause  so  many  of  Ebenezer’s  chil¬ 
dren  and  grandchildren  were  there, 
and  they  liked  Reverend  Curtiss. 
But  as  the  winter  of  1742  ap¬ 
proached,  Ebenezer,  who  was  sixty- 
seven,  looked  ahead  with  dismay  to 
the  long  Sabbath  trips  through  snow 
and  ice. 

“We  ought  to  have  our  own 
preacher  during  winter,”  he  told 
Steve. 

That  September  a  Farmington 
legal  scrivener  stopped  at  the  inn, 
and  Ebenezer  sat  him  down  with 
quill  and  ink  to  write  out  an  'Hum¬ 
ble  Memorial’  to  the  'Honourble 
Gour  Councill,  and  Reprefentatives 
of  his  Majeftys  Colony  of  Conecti- 
cott  in  New  England,’  asking  that 
the  Pequabuck  residents  be  allowed 
to  hire  a  'fuitably  Quallifyed  perfon 
to  preach  ye  Gofpel’  during  'ye 
fpace  of  fix  months  in  ye  year  An¬ 
nually.’ 

Steve  collected  the  necessary  sig¬ 
natures. 

“Seven  of  the  twenty-one  signers 


are  Gaylords,”  he  told  Ebenezer. 
“John  and  Edward  are  surveyors. 
Most  of  them  live  over  beyond 
Moses  Lyman  toward  Fall  Moun¬ 
tain  or  the  Swamp,  except  one  has 
built  high  up  on  Chippins  Hill.” 

“I  see  those  two  Chippins  Hill 
settlers  from  Wallingford,  Benjamin 
Brooks  and  John  Hickox,  have 
signed.” 

“Yes.  Three  of  Hickox’s  uncles 
and  aunts  are  married  to  Gaylords, 
and  his  wife  is  a  Gaylord.  He’s  a 
surveyor,  too.  First  I  picked  up  the 
names  of  Joseph  Benham,  Gershom 
Tuttle  and  Gideon  Peck  on  the  west 
side.” 

“Why  isn’t  Messenger’s  name 
here?”  asked  Ebenezer,  handing 
the  sheet  back  to  Steve. 

“He’s  very  sick.” 

Timothy  Brown  and  ‘Bish’  Man- 
ross  were  old  enough  to  put  their 
names  down.  Two  other  signers 
were  the  brothers  William  and  Ze- 
rubbabel  Jerome.  They  had  moved 
in  near  the  northern  end  of  King’s 
Road  and  had  set  slaves  to  clearing 
their  land. 
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“A  third  brother  named  Timothy 
Jerome  has  bought  land  on  Fall 
Mountain  and  is  going  to  build,”  re¬ 
marked  Steve. 

The  petition  was  forwarded  to  the 
October  session  of  the  Colonial  As¬ 
sembly  at  New  Haven.  The  request 
was  granted  and  on  November  8, 
1742,  the  new  ‘Southwest  Winter 
Sosiaty’  held  its  first  meeting  in 
John  Brown’s  new  house  on  King’s 
Road.  Ebenezer  was  chosen  mod¬ 
erator,  and  they  elected  Moses  Ly¬ 
man  clerk,  and  John  Hickox  treas¬ 
urer. 

“How  about  having  the  meetings 
here  at  our  house  all  winter?”  sug¬ 
gested  Brown.  “It’s  easy  to  get  to.” 

Ebenezer  proposed  they  invite  in 
Reverend  Thomas  Canfield,  a 
young  Yale  graduate,  who  was  not 
yet  settled.  “I  bought  his  father’s 
land  here  on  the  Pequabuck,”  Eben¬ 
ezer  said.  “He’s  a  good  preacher.” 

And  so,  on  December  6,  Canfield 
conducted  the  first  divine  service 
ever  held  on  the  Pequabuck. 

David  was  chosen  ‘chorister’  to 
‘read’  Scripture  passages,  and  to  ‘set’ 
the  Sunday  ‘psalms,’  as  they  called 
the  hymns. 

The  second  winter,  church  meet¬ 
ings  and  services  were  held  mostly 
at  Steve’s  house.  But  Canfield  had 
taken  a  permanent  post  in  Roxbury 
so  they  had  to  depend  on  whatever 
minister  was  available. 

On  a  January  Sabbath,  in  spite  of 
snow  swirling  down  from  the  hills, 
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more  than  fifty  people  showed  up, 
but  the  preacher  could  not  get 
through.  Steve  led  the  congrega¬ 
tion  in  prayer  and  was  asked  to  say 
a  few  words.  Thereafter  he  was 
often  called  on  to  fill  the  gap. 

The  following  winter,  to  make 
attendance  fairer  for  everybody, 
meetings  were  rotated  in  houses  in 
different  parts  of  the  village.  But 
in  bad  weather  it  was  not  easy  to 
get  to  Hickox’s  house  or  Lyman’s  on 
Fall  Mountain.  Nor  could  any 
house  easily  bear  the  burden  of  such 
large  gatherings. 

“The  place  is  really  growing,” 
said  Ebenezer.  “We’ll  have  to  have 
a  regular  minister  the  year  round 
and  build  a  church.” 

The  matter  was  talked  over.  Eb¬ 
enezer  and  Nehemiah  Manross  were 
sent  to  Farmington  to  sound  out  the 
town  fathers,  and  Samuel  Gaylord, 
this  year’s  clerk,  was  paid  L2  18 
shillings  for  his  horse  and  time  in 
going  on  a  similar  mission  to  Hart¬ 
ford. 

Ebenezer  drew  up  another  peti¬ 
tion  asking  that  the  settlement  be 
set  off  as  a  ‘diftinkt  fofiaty.’ 

Ebenezer  Junior  had  at  last 
moved  up  from  Southington  and 
helped  Steve  collect  the  necessary 
names.  He  was  building  a  house 
north  of  Goose  Corner  on  three 
large  plots  Ebenezer  had  given  him. 

Thirty-four  persons  signed  but 
some  familiar  names  were  missing. 
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Nathaniel  Messenger  had  died  — 
the  society  readjusted  the  widow’s 
tax  rate.  Gideon  Peck  and  the 
Browns  were  away.  Nehemiah 
Manross  Junior  was  now  old  enough 
to  put  his  name  down,  but  Bish  and 
Samuel  were  sergeants  with  the  ex¬ 
pedition  preparing  to  march  against 
the  French  in  Canada.  Their 
mother  Esther  died  that  summer, 
leaving  Nehemiah  a  widower.  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Daniel  Barnes,  son  and 
grandson  of  Ebenezer,  were  also  in 
the  fray. 

King  George’s  War  —  the  War  of 
the  Austrian  Succession  —  had  now 
spread  to  America,  and  it  filled 
every  heart  with  anxiety  for  every¬ 
body  still  remembered  earlier  wars 
against  the  French  and  Indians,  ter¬ 
rible  years  of  blood  and  devastation 
when  whole  settlements  had  been 
wiped  out,  some  close  at  hand  in 
the  Connecticut  valley. 

Joseph  Gaylord  Junior  and  an¬ 
other  Tuttle  —  Simon  —  were  on  the 
new  petition.  Hezekiah  Rew,  the 
devout  millowner  who  had  married 
Thankful  Gaylord  Plum  with  her 
brood  of  seven  children,  and  young 
Caleb  Abernathy  from  Wallingford, 
attracted  here  partly  because  his 
wife  Lois  was  a  Gaylord,  also  signed 
up.  Caleb  had  built  on  King’s  Road 
between  the  Brown  and  Messenger 
houses.  Numbers  of  new  Chippins 
Hill  residents  put  their  names  down. 

Among  newcomers  were  three 
members  of  the  Mix  family,  the 


Royces  on  Peaceable  Street,  and 
three  Graves,  of  whom  two  signed; 
the  Roes,  Mathews,  Hart  and  Fris- 
bie  families.  Thomas  Hart,  a  pros¬ 
perous  Farmington  resident,  a  big 
landholder  and  an  early  road  sur¬ 
veyor,  and  Zebulon  Frisbie,  a  tan¬ 
ner,  had  settled  in  the  northeastern 
Stafford  district. 

The  General  Court  acted  favor¬ 
ably  on  Ebenezer’s  petition  at  its 
May  session,  and  on  June  4,  1744, 
the  local  group  met  as  the  New 
Cambridge  Society,  Vested  with  the 
same  powers  and  privileges’  as  other 
‘distinct  societies  in  this  colony’  and 
having  jurisdiction  over  five  square 
miles,  or  the  southern  half  of  the 
five  westernmost  divisions  of  the 
1721  survey. 

The  tax  rate  was  increased,  and 
Caleb  Palmer,  from  under  the  ridge 
near  the  Jeromes  north  of  King’s 
Road,  was  made  collector.  The  busi¬ 
ness  meetings  held  at  Steve’s  home 
early  in  1745  hummed  with  new 
proposals.  The  building  of  a  meet¬ 
inghouse  was  discussed.  On  Janu¬ 
ary  28  they  set  up  their  first  school 
committee:  Caleb  Abernathv,  Sam- 
uel  and  Benjamin  Gaylord.  On 
March  14  they  voted  to  take  steps 
to  ‘set  off  for  training’  —  they  would 
have  their  own  ‘training  band’  or 
militia  apart  from  Farmington  — 
and  Caleb  Mathews,  who  had  had 
experience  fighting  Indians,  was 
proposed  as  leader  of  the  band. 
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His  brother,  Abner  Mathews,  had 
bought  John  Brown’s  old  place, 
south  of  the  river.  Abner  was  a 
wheelwright,  wood  turner  and 
plowmaker,  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  community,  for  oxcarts  were 
frequently  getting  out  of  order,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  axle,  a  big  beam,  fitted 
into  wheels  that  were  solid  slices  of 
oak  or  hickory  tree  trunks,  some¬ 
times  six  feet  in  diameter.  It  re¬ 
volved  in  a  wooden  box  attached  to 
the  body  of  the  cart.  The  wood 
was  treated  for  a  long  time  with  tal¬ 
low  kept  liquid  by  hot  stones  so 
moving  parts  would  not  squeak  or 
wear  so  badly. 

The  various  preparations  for 
school,  militia  training  and  the 
church  were  not  simple.  Every¬ 
thing  —  taxes,  militia  officers,  build¬ 
ing  sites  —  had  to  be  approved  by 
the  Colonial  Assembly  and  the 
Farmington  authorities.  This  meant 
long  exhausting  trips  for  hard-work¬ 
ing  people  who  had  all  they  could 
do  to  keep  their  farms  going.  It 
meant  long  delays.  Only  after  such 
effort  did  they  get  permission  to 
start  a  pound  north  of  the  village 
for  strayed  animals.  Joseph  Hart 
agreed  to  care  for  it  in  return  for 
the  occasional  fees. 

Advice  about  a  desirable  minister 
was  asked  of  the  colonial  church  as¬ 
sociations.  Of  those  invited  for 
trial  sermons,  Reverend  Samuel 
Newell,  a  fervent  young  Yale  gradu¬ 
ate,  born  in  Southington,  and  long 


known  to  many,  aroused  the  most 
enthusiasm.  He  spoke  in  a  blunt 
old-fashioned  way,  with  great  con¬ 
viction.  But  seven  members  did  not 
like  his  stern  Calvinism  and  ardent 
support  of  the  revivalism  sweeping 
New  England,  so  final  decision  was 
held  off. 

In  October  the  attempt  was  made 
to  push  his  appointment  through  a 
packed  meeting  at  Moses  Lyman’s 
house.  The  minority  protested  an¬ 
grily.  Calmer  heads  prevailed,  and 
five  ministers  from  surrounding 
communities  were  called  in  for  an 
impartial  decision.  As  a  result, 
Newell  was  paid  off  and  an  effort 
made  to  find  a  candidate  on  whom 
all  could  agree. 

Building  plans  went  ahead.  The 
final  decision  was  taken  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  new  house  of  David  Rich 
Junior.  He  had  just  come  to  the 
Pequabuck  from  Meriden  with  his 
family  and  his  father  and  brothers, 
Samuel  and  William,  and  had 
bought  a  share  of  the  sawmill.  A 
committee  was  named  to  plan  and 
construct  a  church  forty-by-thirty. 
Additional  taxes  were  levied,  and 
Frisbie  was  named  tithingman. 
Though  the  year  previous,  the 
Farmington  authorities  had  named 
David  Gaylord  and  Ebenezer 
Barnes  road  surveyors,  the  Society 
hired  County  Surveyor  Samuel  Mes¬ 
senger  and  his  two  chainmen  at  five 
shillings  a  day  and  keep  to  stake  out 
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the  entire  community  and  locate  the 
true  center  for  a  church. 

He  started  at  a  'white  oak  stadel’ 
—  a  young  sapling  left  after  larger 
trees  had  been  cut  off  —  and  a  pile 
of  stones,  'near  the  dwelling  house 
of  Mr.  Ebenezer  Norton/  a  new  ar¬ 
rival  from  Southington,  who  had  in¬ 
stalled  his  wife  Sarah  Savage  and 
his  eight  children  at  the  village  line 
far  up  'under  the  mountain’  near 
Compounce  Lake. 

Sam’s  survey  showed  the  center 
of  New  Cambridge  to  be  at  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  Indian  Quarry  hill.  This  was 
a  happy  outcome,  for  the  folk  be¬ 
lieved  their  church  should  be  set 
high,  to  overlook  all  their  homes  and 
be  nearer  to  Heaven. 

Joseph  Benton,  another  new¬ 
comer,  generously  agreed  to  sell  the 
necessary  land  for  a  nominal  <£4, 
and  Steve  and  Josiah  Lewis  were 
chosen  to  go  to  Hartford  to  speed 
up  final  approval  of  the  site. 

Josiah  had  come  from  Southing¬ 
ton  the  previous  year  with  all  his 
worldly  possessions,  his  wife  and 
five  small  children  —  the  youngest  a 
three-month-old  baby,  the  oldest 
only  seven.  It  had  taken  a  whole 
week  to  get  his  big- wheeled  screech¬ 
ing  oxcarts,  with  their  heavy  loads, 
through  the  wilderness.  Logs  had 
to  be  felled  to  get  them  across  larger 
streams,  and  they  could  make  only  a 
few  miles  a  day. 

He  had  thrown  up  a  large  well- 
built  house  on  the  north  side  and 


already  had  flax  growing  in  his  front 
yard.  He  was  a  cultured  man. 
His  grandfather,  Captain  William 
Lewis,  Town  Clerk  of  Farmington, 
had  married  Mary  Cheever,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Ezekiel  Cheever,  a  founder 
of  New  Haven  and  the  most  notable 
early  teacher  in  Connecticut.  Chee- 
ver’s  Latin  textbook  was  used  in  the 
schools  of  America  for  two  hundred 
years. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  was  good, 
Steve  and  Josiah  set  out  for  Hart¬ 
ford,  over  the  familiar  trail  to  Farm¬ 
ington.  Josiah  was  a  tall  muscular 
man  with  shaggy  brows  and  pierc¬ 
ing  eyes  and  rode  his  saddle  with  a 
fine  swing. 

There  was  now  a  wide  cart  road 
through  the  Talcott  mountains  to 
Hartford.  Steve  was  amazed  at  the 
way  the  town  was  growing. 

"Maybe  one  of  these  days  we  shall 
have  fine  shops  in  New  Cambridge, 
too,”  he  remarked. 

"My  children  are  going  to  make 
the  place  grow,”  said  Josiah,  chuck¬ 
ling.  "I  expect  to  have  twelve  of 
them.” 

He  intended  to  buy  enough  land 
so  when  his  boys  got  married  he 
could  give  each  a  hundred  acres  and 
a  house.  “To  get  them  started  right, 
I’m  going  to  give  each  boy  a  cow, 
a  hive  of  bees  and  a  Waterbury 
sweet  apple  tree.” 

The  mission  to  Hartford  was  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  in  late  October  axes 
began  ringing  against  the  hilltop 
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trees  for  the  Meetinghouse.  The 
sills  of  the  new  building  exactly  en¬ 
closed  the  stake  and  stones  set  up 
by  Samuel  Messenger.  But  winter 
closed  in  before  they  got  much 
done. 

The  question  of  Newell’s  appoint¬ 
ment  came  to  a  head  again  at  a 
stormy  meeting  at  Benton’s  hilltop 
house  in  the  wet  miry  Spring  of 
1747.  Samuel  Gaylord,  acting  as 
Moderator,  argued  that  no  man  had 
greater  knowledge  and  religious 
spirit  than  Reverend  Newell.  The 
members  had  delayed  patiently  for 
three  years  in  the  hope  of  getting 
everybody’s  consent,  and  the  minor¬ 
ity  should  now  accept  the  wishes  of 
their  neighbors. 

Caleb  Mathews,  who  had  put  up 
a  fine  house  on  Chippins  Hill, 
warned  the  others  not  to  insist.  His 
words  carried  weight  for  he  was  a 
member  of  the  building  committee 
and  his  appointment  as  captain  of 
the  new  Training  Band  was  being 
approved  in  Hartford.  Bluntly  he 
told  them,  “We  can  never  accept 
doctrines  and  practices  so  different 
from  those  of  the  Mother  Church.” 

“We  came  here  to  have  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  our  own  choosing,”  retorted 
Gaylord  hotly.  “Our  families  left 
England  to  get  away  from  persecu¬ 
tion  by  Church  and  Crown.  Amer¬ 
ica  is  our  home  and  our  soil  now.” 

To  many  this  was  heresy  and  sedi¬ 
tion  and  when  Pastor  Newell  was 


chosen  by  a  vote  of  thirty-six  to  ten, 
bitterness  between  the  two  groups 
came  to  a  head.  Moses  Lyman  was 
so  upset  he  said  he  was  going  to  sell 
out  and  move  away.  At  the  next 
meeting  in  June  eight  members  de¬ 
clared  themselves  in  favor  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  under  the 
Bishop  of  London  and  withdrew 
from  the  Society. 

Steve,  though  wholeheartedly 
with  the  majority,  went  down  the 
hill  saddened  by  this  rift  in  the  little 
band  which  through  five  difficult 
years  had  stood  together  so 
staunchly. 

J 

It  was  agreed  to  increase  Newell’s 
salary  each  year  until  it  reached 
£300,  payable  in  money  or  in  grain 
at  current  prices,  to  provide  an  am¬ 
ple  supply  of  winter  wood  and  build 
him  a  house.  He  was  preparing  to 
marry  the  well-to-do  Farmington 
widow,  Mary  Hart  Root,  with  three 
children,  and  would  need  an  ample 
dwelling.  The  committee  was  in¬ 
structed  to  build  him  a  large  two- 
story  home  ‘in  a  good  workmanlike 
manner.’ 

It  was  to  have  a  seven-foot  cellar. 
The  chimney  would  have  five  flues 
and  two  large  brick  ovens.  All 
rooms  were  to  be  lathed,  plastered 
and  whitewashed,  and  have  built-in 
cupboards  and  shelves.  Seventeen 
windows  were  called  for,  each  with 
twelve  to  twenty-four  ‘sqares’  of 
glass,  six  inches  by  eight. 

Pastors  from  Farmington  and 
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elsewhere  were  invited  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  his  ordination,  and  Josiah 
Lewis  was  asked  to  provide  them 
with  hospitality.  Five  citizens,  in¬ 
cluding  Ebenezer  Junior  and  David 
Rich  —  ‘and  as  many  more  as  pleases' 
—  were  commissioned  to  keep  a 
‘publik  houfe  of  entertainment’  for 
those  attending.  A  host  of  outside 
visitors  was  expected,  for  the  found¬ 
ing  of  a  new  church  was  a  gay,  as 
well  as  a  very  solemn,  occasion. 
People  prayed  hard,  but  also  sang, 
made  music,  had  parties  and  played 
games.  And  so,  with  due  revelry 
and  due  fasting  and  prayer,  on  the 
second  Tuesday  of  August  of  1747 
the  membership  was  ‘gathered  in,’ 
twenty  men  and  twenty  women. 
They  set  up  ‘for  all  time  to  come, 
the  altar  of  the  living  God.’ 

The  Church-of-Englanders  held 
aloof  and  formed  their  own  congre¬ 
gation,  refusing  to  contribute  taxes 
to  build  the  Congregational  church 
and  pastor’s  house  or  support  a  min¬ 
ister  not  of  their  faith.  Morally  they 
stood  on  strong  ground,  but  legally 
only  if  they  had  a  resident  minister 
were  they  entitled  to  have  their  tax 
money  turned  over  to  him. 

Four,  including  Captain  Caleb 
Mathews,  were  arrested  and  jailed 
in  Hartford.  They  paid  up  and 
were  released.  Their  visiting  pas¬ 
tor,  vehement  William  Gibbs  of 
Simsbury,  a  young  Harvard  gradu¬ 
ate,  brought  suit  to  recover  the 


money.  On  his  refusal  to  pay  court 
costs,  the  Simsbury  constable  car¬ 
ried  him  off  to  jail  with  his  hands 
and  feet  lashed  together  under  the 
horse’s  belly  and  threw  him  among 
common  ‘malefactors.’  He  fell  into 
such  ‘indisposition  and  melancholy’ 
he  could  no  longer  preach,  and  for 
the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life 
never  recovered  his  sanity. 

Steve  and  others  urged  that  a 
compromise  be  reached  before  the 
dispute  grew  more  bitter.  The 
Church-of-Englanders  were  re¬ 
lieved  of  all  building  taxes  and  were 
to  pay  only  half  the  ministerial  rate 
until  they  had  ‘a  lawful  minister’  to 
whom  their  taxes  could  be  refunded. 

Once  more  those  who  had  with¬ 
drawn  took  part  in  regular  society 
affairs,  the  school  and  training  band 
committees,  even  as  tax  collectors. 
They  started  building  their  own 
meetinghouse  on  the  hill  across 
from  First  Church,  and  there  in  1754 
the  first  service  was  held.  Stephen 
Brooks  and  Abel  Royce  were  chosen 
wardens  and  Caleb  Mathews  clerk. 

So,  in  spite  of  differences  in  doc¬ 
trine  and  ritual,  the  two  factions 
now  faced  each  other  in  tolerance 
and  friendliness.  But  two  deep- 
rooted  ideas  were  still  in  conflict: 
between  those  depending  upon  au- 
thoritv  far  across  the  sea  and  those 

J 

struggling  to  shape  their  lives  and 
beliefs  to  American  soil.  It  was  to 
take  many  years  before  this  basic 
issue  of  colonial  rule  versus  full 
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freedom  and  independence  could  be 
solved. 

Though  by  1748  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  church  building  was  far 
enough  along  for  services,  in  De¬ 
cember  the  following  year  taxes  had 
to  be  increased  ‘to  finish  the  lower 
part/  By  the  end  of  1750  most  of 
the  high-walled  box-like  pews  were 
installed,  and  committees  were 
named  to  ‘dignify’  them  and  seat 
people  according  to  age,  rank,  piety 
and  importance. 

Only  devout  influential  members 
were  named  to  the  seating  commit¬ 
tee,  for  animosities  could  easily  be 
aroused.  Steve  was  on  the  second 
one.  On  the  first  was  the  well-to-do 
newcomer,  Joseph  Adkins,  who  had 
bought  an  interest  in  the  grist  and 
sawmills.  Over  the  next  ten  years 
he  bought  up  more  than  thirty 
pieces  of  New  Cambridge  property. 
His  house  was  across  the  river  on 
Middle  Street,  but  later  he  built  an¬ 
other  home  north  of  the  river  near 
the  central  hill. 

Each  year  a  small  sum  was  paid 
to  some  member  for  ‘sweeping’  the 
meetinghouse.  Several  of  Steve’s 
brothers  had  the  task,  but  in  1752 
£4-10  were  paid  for  this  duty  to 
Hezekiah  Gridley,  a  member  of  the 
famous  blacksmith  and  storekeeper 
family  of  Farmington  and  Southing¬ 
ton,  who  had  just  bought  a  small 
‘pysell,’  or  parcel  of  land  from  one 
of  the  1721  mapped,  but  never 
opened,  highways.  Soon  he  was 


made  Justice  of  the  Peace,  the  first 
in  the  community.  He  prospered, 
and  his  son  Hezekiah  Junior  even¬ 
tually  built  a  fine  house  on  West 
Street. 

The  final  pews  were  installed  that 
year  of  1752  but,  pending  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  galleries,  young  people  — 
‘menkind  at  sixteen’  and  ‘females’  at 
fourteen  or  over  —  continued  to  be 
assigned  to  two  pews  under  the 
‘stars’  as  the  secretary  wrote  ‘stairs.’ 
Children  had  to  sit  in  the  aisles.  All 
the  costly  window  panes  were  not 
put  in  until  1767  when  Josiah 
Lewis,  the  glazier,  was  allowed  20 
shillings  six  pence  for  ‘glass  nails’ 
and  labor.  By  then  a  larger  church 
was  already  needed. 

As  the  years  rolled  by,  there  were 
squabbles  over  adjusting  Beverend 
Newell’s  salary  to  offset  the  persis¬ 
tent  depreciation  of  colonial  money, 
but  the  congregation  remained  well 
satisfied  with  its  choice.  His  stir¬ 
ring  unadorned  convictions  at¬ 
tracted  new  settlers  eager  to  hear  his 
sermons.  One  was  Zebulon  Peck, 
from  Middletown.  He  started  a 
second  tavern  near  Goose  Corner. 

Another  ardent  admirer  was  Deb¬ 
orah  Buck,  sister  of  Stephen  Buck, 
who  came  up  from  Southington. 
Unable  to  obtain  a  house,  she  was 
permitted  to  build  on  part  of  the 
public  road  near  the  church.  She 
loved  flowers  and  her  place  became 
known  as  ‘Aunt  Deb’s  garden.’ 
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Proper  shelter  was  needed  for 
families  coming  from  distant  farms 
and  for  their  horses.  In  1754  per¬ 
mission  was  given  to  Josiah  Lewis, 
Zebulon  Frisbie,  Asa  Upson  (a 
brother-in-law  of  Reverend  Newell) 
and  several  others  to  erect  small 
‘Sabbath  houses’  on  ten  feet  of  the 
highway  near  the  church.  Each 
house  had  a  central  chimney.  The 
horses  were  bedded  at  one  end.  At 
the  other  were  benches  and  a  crude 
table  with  a  Bible  and  religious 
books.  The  Sabbath  houses  were 
welcome  refuges,  for  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  sinful  to  have  any  heat  in 
the  church.  Often  Reverend  New¬ 
ell  had  to  deliver  his  sermon  in  a 
heavy  coat  and  muffler.  When  the 


wind  whipped  over  from  the  Cats¬ 
kills  and  picked  the  ice  needles  off 
Chippins  Hill,  the  temperature  in 
the  uninsulated  little  meetinghouse 
was  below  zero  and  during  the  re¬ 
cesses  in  the  all-day  services,  the 
worshipers  came  from  the  long 
service,  blue  with  cold,  to  thaw  out 
before  the  roaring  Sabbath  house 
fires  and  eat  their  noon  day  repast: 
jerked  meat,  roasted  corn,  dough¬ 
nuts  or  Indian  pudding,  apples  and 
cider  or  mead.  There  they  renewed 
their  foot  warmers  with  hot  coals 
before  trekking  back  for  the  long 
icy  hours  of  afternoon  prayers. 

Thus  were  men  and  women 
united  in  faith.  Thus  was  a  com¬ 
munity  born. 
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we  have  to  get  a  schoolhouse 
started  right  away,”  Caleb  Aber¬ 
nathy  told  Ebenezer  at  the  tavern. 
Caleb  had  eight  children  growing 
up  in  his  house  further  up  King’s 
Road. 

Taxes  for  the  school,  authorized 
at  the  start  of  the  Societv,  had  been 
revoted  year  after  year,  and  parents 
also  paid  a  small  tuition  toward  the 
teacher’s  salary.  The  term  was  six 
months,  taught  three  months  by  a 
woman  teacher,  three  months  by  a 
man  teacher.  Classes  had  been  held 
in  different  homes  but  now  children 
outnumbered  their  elders. 

Ebenezer  was  deeply  interested 
in  school  matters  because  of  grand¬ 
children  staying  with  him  since  the 
death  of  his  son  Thomas.  Steve’s 
children  and  Ebenezer  Junior’s 
grandchildren  would  also  be  ready 
for  school  in  a  few  more  years. 

“Yes,  we  have  to  have  a  school,” 
he  told  Caleb.  “We  ought  to  put  it 
on  the  hill  opposite  the  church.” 

“The  people  on  Chippins  Hill  say 
that’s  too  far;  they  need  a  place 
closer  by.” 


“You  had  better  see  Steve  and  the 
others  about  it.  I’m  not  up  to  doing 
so  much  as  I  used  to.” 

Two  schools  were  decided  on: 
one  on  Indian  Quarry  Hill,  later 
called  Federal  Hill,  the  other  on 
Chippins  Hill.  Farmington  gave 
the  necessary  permission  at  its  Town 
Meeting  of  1754,  and  the  New  Cam¬ 
bridge  people  pitched  in  whole- 
heartedlv  to  get  the  two  schools 
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built  at  once. 

School  taxes  were  increased,  and 
the  Hartford  authorities  were  peti¬ 
tioned  for  school  money  to  which 
New  Cambridge  was  legally  enti¬ 
tled.  For  the  upkeep  of  a  local 
school  each  village  society  had  the 
right  to  get  back  forty  shillings  per 
each  thousand  pounds  of  assessed 
property  from  all  taxes  paid  to  the 
colonial  government.  The  New 
Cambridge  folk  also  asked  for  their 
share  of  money  from  the  sale  of 
lands  to  new  Connecticut  towns 
west  toward  the  Hudson.  By  the 
Royal  Charter  given  Connecticut, 
the  colony  also  owned  all  the  land  — 
except  the  settled  area  of  New  York 
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—  between  the  extended  lines  of  its 
North  and  South  boundaries  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  called  the 
'South  Sea.’  Some  day,  that  far 
western  frontier  area  would  be  set¬ 
tled  up  and  would  also  help  main¬ 
tain  schools. 

By  the  following  year  the  two 
schools  were  in  operation.  The  one 
on  Indian  Hill  had  a  young  lady 
teacher.  Her  desk  stood  high  at  one 
end,  and  single  long  benches,  made 
of  big  logs  split  in  half,  lined  the 
other  three  sides.  The  children  sat 
facing  the  walls  and  double  study 
shelves  that  held  the  books,  paper 
and  ink.  They  were  being  taught 
reading,  arithmetic,  Latin  and  the 
Scriptures. 

In  spite  of  the  fire  roaring  up  the 
chimney,  the  room  was  not  overly 
warm,  and  the  children  were  well 
bundled  up.  On  real  cold  days  the 
teacher  relaxed  the  seating  rules  and 
had  them  circle  the  fire.  But  soon 
warm  spring  days  would  he  here. 

Steve,  who  visited  both  schools, 
thought  of  the  two  short  terms  he 
had  gone  to  school  in  Farmington. 
After  that  he  had  had  to  pick  up  his 
knowledge  at  odd  moments.  He 
was  glad  his  son  Thomas  and  his 
two  girls,  Azubah  and  Anna,  were 
going  to  have  a  better  chance. 

Steve  rode  on  home  to  give  Mary 
a  pheasant  he  had  shot.  For  a  mo¬ 
ment  he  looked  in  at  Peck’s  tavern 
across  the  way  where  neighbors 
were  staging  a  cock-fight,  then  went 


to  Dan  Roe’s  blacksmith  shop  to  or¬ 
der  a  wolf-trap  and  several  meat 
hooks  made. 

At  an  early  session  of  the  Society, 
it  had  been  ordered  that  'legal  warn¬ 
ing’  of  all  business  meetings  be 
posted  on  the  doors  of  Ebenezer’s 
tavern,  the  'corn-mill’  and  Dan  Roe’s 
shop.  He  was  a  great  help  to  the 
community.  People  could  now  have 
their  oxen  and  horses  shod  there, 
and  could  get  tools  and  carts  re¬ 
paired  or  needed  iron  braces,  rods 
and  trace  chains  made  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  ride  to  Farmington  or  Water- 
bury.  It  was  quite  a  sight  to  watch 
Roe  pull  a  big  ox  up  in  the  air  in  the 
'cage,’  a  heavy  oaken  frame,  so  the 
animal  could  be  shod.  Roe  worked 
the  handle  of  the  big  leather  ‘lungs,’ 
or  bellows,  heating  the  small  double 
iron  shoes  required  by  the  cloven 
hooves.  At  free  moments  he  fash¬ 
ioned  candlesticks  and  H-L  hinges, 
andirons  and  pothooks,  shovels  and 
hoes  and  nails  for  sale. 

Daniel  Mix  also  had  a  blacksmith 
shop  up  F all  Mountain  way.  He  had 
bought  land  and  a  house  and  barn 
from  Moses  Lyman,  when  the  early 
settler  had  moved  to  Goshen  be¬ 
cause  of  the  religious  controversy. 

Various  men  with  special  skills 
were  coming  into  the  village;  ma¬ 
sons  and  mechanics,  carpenters, 
coopers  and  joiners,  who  made  fur¬ 
niture  and  spinning  wheels,  plates 
and  cups  and  utensils,  rolling  pins, 
mortars  and  pestles,  cider  and  vine- 
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gar  barrels,  hinged  pin-boxes  and 
combs.  There  was  a  good  basket- 
maker,  too.  Zebulon  Frisbie’s  tan¬ 
nery  on  West  Street  was  making 
shoes  and  other  leather  goods.  An¬ 
other  tannery  had  been  started  near 
the  river  by  Jabish  Roberts  from 
Middletown.  The  artisans  and  ap¬ 
prentices  at  the  tanneries  and  inde¬ 
pendent  leather  workers  were  mak¬ 
ing  shoes,  knife  sheathes,  blackjack 
mugs  neatly  bound  with  copper 
bands,  harness  straps,  jackets  and 
other  goods  which  had  a  ready  sale 
in  all  the  countryside  and  the  West 
Indies. 

On  an  April  day  Steve  turned  his 
horse  down  a  new  cart  track  opened 
up  through  the  woods  on  the  east 
slope  of  Chippins  Hill.  Not  far  from 
this  spot,  Chief  Cochipianee,  dead 
now,  who  had  led  the  Indians  here, 
used  to  have  his  wigwam.  His 
name,  in  its  garbled  'White  Skin’ 
form,  had  been  given  to  the  hill. 

Steve  turned  into  a  leafy  glade 
where  several  men  were  breaking 
up  stone  with  heavy  sledges. 

“I’m  Stephen  Barnes,”  he  told  one 
of  the  men,  in  a  fringed  leather 
jacket. 

“Glad  to  meet  you,  sir,”  the  other 
said,  eyeing  Steve’s  well-greased 
boots  and  linen  breeches,  his  white 
collar  stock,  held  at  the  back  with 
a  silver  buckle. 

“I  hear  you’re  looking  for  iron 
ore,”  said  Stephen. 


“Yes,  we’re  looking  the  ground 
over  for  Captain  Ladwick  Hotch¬ 
kiss  in  New  Britain.” 

“He’s  the  one  who  hammers  out 
nails?” 

“Yes,  and  a  lot  of  other  things, 
too.  He’s  got  quite  a  shop  now  and 
half  a  dozen  apprentices.” 

Steve  picked  up  a  fragment  of 
rock.  It  was  a  granular  pinkish 
granite,  flecked  with  black  eight¬ 
sided  crystals  with  finely  grooved 
faces. 

“It’s  pure  magnatite,”  explained 
the  man,  “but  it’s  quite  a  chore 
cracking  it  loose.” 

Steve  rode  away,  thinking  of 
Chief  Cochipianee  and  his  fleet 
moccasined  hunters,  how  they  had 
sat  here  before  their  camp  fires  not 
knowing  about  iron,  using  only 
stone  arrowheads  and  stone  knives, 
as  their  people  had  done  before 
them  —  how  long?  For  a  hundred 
years,  maybe  thousands  of  years, 
here  on  this  very  spot. 

New  Cambridge  ought  to  have  an 
iron  furnace.  It  would  be  a  great 
thing  if  the  colonies  could  make 
their  own  metal  goods  and  tools 
which  cost  so  much  to  import.  But 
England  did  everything  to  prevent 
that.  If  it  were  not  for  British  taxes 
and  restrictions  on  colonial  free  en¬ 
terprise,  all  sorts  of  industries  would 
spring  up  in  the  colonies. 

Steve  rode  on  to  see  Ebenezer 
about  it.  His  father’s  inn  had  a  new 
sign.  From  a  curved  iron  arm  and 
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hook  on  an  outside  post  was  sus¬ 
pended  a  tin  ball  painted  BARNES 
TAVERN  and  showing  a  decanter, 
foot-glasses  and  punch  bowl. 

Ebenezer  had  not  been  feeling 
well,  and  he  explained  that  he  had 
had  Doctor  Samuel  Richards  over 
from  Plain ville. 

“He  gave  me  some  rhubarb-root 
for  my  indigestion.” 

“I  don’t  put  much  stock  in  those 
old-fashioned  Indian  remedies,”  said 
Steve,  frowning. 

“It  worked.  I’m  feeling  fine 
again.” 

“Is  he  better  than  Doctor  Samuel 
Porter  in  Farmington?” 

“Porter  has  a  fine  reputation,  but 
he’s  too  far  away.” 

Steve  asked  his  father  what  he 
thought  about  starting  an  iron  foun¬ 
dry. 

Ebenezer  shook  his  head.  “We 
aren’t  sure  of  an  iron  supply.  When 
we  get  more  people  here  and  some 
roads  opened  up,  things  will  begin 
to  happen,  and  life  will  be  easier  for 
everybody.” 

“I’ve  got  a  little  money  saved  up. 
I’d  like  to  put  it  into  something 
promising,”  said  Steve. 

“Why  don’t  you  buv  Jim’s  and 
Mary’s  half  share  in  the  sawmill? 
Jim  has  too  many  irons  in  the  fire.” 

Steve’s  half  sister  Alary  had  mar¬ 
ried  James  Naughton  in  1745  and 
they  were  living  at  the  inn.  Eben¬ 
ezer  had  bought  a  half  interest  in 
the  Plum  sawmill  as  a  belated  wed¬ 


ding  present  for  them.  Jim  was  a 
good  business  man  and  proved  a 
great  help  with  the  tavern. 

“Now  this  sawmill  business,”  Eb¬ 
enezer  continued.  “With  me  not 
always  so  spry,  Jim’s  got  all  he  can 
handle  here  at  the  inn.” 

Jim  told  Steve  he’d  be  glad  to  sell. 
“You’ll  have  an  honest,  level-headed 
partner,”  he  added. 

Some  years  before  this,  William 
Rich,  a  brother  of  David,  had 
bought  into  the  business. 

And  so  for  £160  Steve  became 
the  owner  of  ‘one  half  part’  of  the 
sawmill,  the  yard  and  ‘appurte¬ 
nances  thereunto  appertaining.’ 

He  got  real  pleasure  watching  the 
logs  being  sliced  up  into  smooth 
lumber  by  the  water-driven  up-and- 
down  saw.  He  enjoyed  the  clean 
sweetish  smell  of  the  fresh-cut  wood 
and  watched  the  hill  of  sawdust 
grow.  He  liked  to  ride  about  New 
Cambridge  and  make  deals  for  cut¬ 
ting  stands  of  timber.  He  and  Rich 
soon  had  more  crews  at  work  and 
teams  of  oxen  pulling  the  great 
trunks  down  the  hillsides  to  the  mill. 

Since  everything  had  gone  well, 
he  decided  to  buy  into  the  old  grist¬ 
mill.  This  was  a  more  expensive 
proposition,  but  it  had  more  busi¬ 
ness  than  it  could  handle  and  was 
bound  to  make  money.  Adkins  was 
willing  to  sell  his  half-share,  and 
Steve  bought  it  for  a  thousand 
pounds  in  Alay  1756. 

As  he  stood  watching  the  turning 
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wheels  on  the  Pequabuck,  the 
steady  curl  and  splash  of  the  water, 
the  white  foam  on  the  racing  cur¬ 
rent,  he  remembered  the  days  be¬ 
fore  he  was  married  when  he  had 
brought  grain  to  be  ground,  how  he 
had  courted  Mary  here  and  how  the 
Plum  children  had  always  run 
shouting  to  meet  him.  More  than 
ten  years  had  flowed  by  as  steadily 
and  inevitably  as  these  same  flowing 
waters  of  the  Pequabuck. 

Soon  the  day  set  aside  in  New 
Cambridge  for  spring  'training’  was 
at  hand.  It  was  always  a  gala  cele¬ 
bration.  The  whole  village  —  old 
men,  women  and  children  —  turned 
out  to  watch  the  exercises.  The 
New  Cambridge  Militia  Band  was 
now  called  the  Sixth  Farmington 
Company.  Several  years  ago  Steve 
had  been  made  an  Ensign  by  act  of 
the  Colonial  Assembly,  and  he  was 
now  a  Lieutenant. 

Ebenezer  was  proud  of  this,  and 
in  spite  of  his  eighty  years  and 
Steve’s  protests,  insisted  on  going 
up  the  hill  to  watch.  Ebenezer  was 
the  great  patriarch  of  the  family. 
All  his  brothers  and  sisters  were 
now  dead.  His  wife  Mabel  and 
some  of  his  children  had  passed  on. 
Thomas  had  left  eight  children,  sev¬ 
eral  of  whom  were  with  Ebenezer. 
Gideon  and  his  nine  children  were 
living  in  Hampton.  David’s  family 
was  in  Watertown.  The  rest  were 
in  Southington.  The  patriarch 


could  now  count  forty  grandchil¬ 
dren  and  numerous  great-grandchil¬ 
dren. 

Ebenezer  and  Steve  joined  Mary 
and  the  three  children  on  the  hill¬ 
top  near  the  church  steps.  Mary 
looked  pretty  today  in  her  stiff 
starched  petticoats  and  linen-muslin 
apron.  Instead  of  the  usual  married 
woman’s  cap  or  sunbonnet,  she  was 
wearing  a  girlish  cloak,  with  a  short 
hood.  Elbow-length  mittens  cov¬ 
ered  her  hands  but  left  her  fingers 
bare. 

The  Naughtons  came  along  with 
Mercy,  their  oldest  child,  who  was 
ten.  Soon  Ebenezer  Junior’s  big 
family  showed  up,  sons  and  wives 
and  grandchildren.  The  women 
began  cutting  up  the  wide  sheets 
of  gingerbread,  always  made  this 
day  for  the  youngsters. 

New  buildings  now  gave  the  hill¬ 
top  the  appearance  of  a  real  town 
center.  Beyond  the  church  stood 
Joseph  Benton’s  sturdy  two-story 
house,  the  Episcopal  burying 
ground,  the  two  churches,  the  school 
and  the  red  post  where  legal  notices 
fluttered  like  white  wings  in  the 
breeze  across  the  hilltop. 

To  the  south,  like  beehives,  were 
the  small  clustered  Sabbath  houses 
with  their  rows  of  chimneys,  and 
Aunt  Deb’s  place. 

Two  new  cross  streets  had  been 
cut  over  the  hill,  and  Queen’s  Road 
curled  southeast  down  the  slope 
toward  the  Pequabuck,  past  the 
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houses  of  David  Gaylord,  Adkins 
and  other  newcomers. 

To  the  north  ran  tree-shaded 
Peaceable  Street,  later  called  Maple 
and  Burlington,  where  Pastor  New¬ 
ell’s  house  had  been  built.  Beside 
it  were  the  homes  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  Asa  Upson,  and  of  the  Royces. 

More  and  more  people  came 
trudging  up  the  hill.  The  drums 
rolled  and  to  the  tune  of  a  screech¬ 
ing  fife,  the  men,  armed  with  flint¬ 
lock  muskets  or  half  pikes,  fell  into 
two  lines  before  the  church  door. 
The  officers  were  clad  in  linen 
breeches  with  red  sashes  and  blue 
coats  with  tufts  of  cotton  on  the 
shoulders. 

A  red  hot  iron  was  plunged  siz¬ 
zling  into  large  mugs  of  brandy  egg¬ 
nog  and  the  drink  was  passed  from 
hand  to  hand,  and  Reverend  New¬ 
ell,  stately  in  his  black  gown,  black 
cocked  hat  and  silver  buckles,  gave 
his  blessing. 

The  recruits  practiced  ‘Facings 
and  Doubling,’  staged  mock  attacks 
and  shot  off  volleys.  Orders  snapped 
across  the  turf.  Swords  clanked  as 
officers  ran  up  and  down  the  line. 
The  men  were  drawn  up  under  the 
great  venerable  white  oak  before 

O 

the  church  and  chorused  answers  to 
questions  about  the  ‘Colours,’  then 
dispersed  for  target  practice.  The 
best  marksman  was  rewarded  with 
a  streamer  of  many-colored  ribbons 
on  his  hat. 

After  the  midday  meal,  wrestling 


matches  were  staged,  battles  with 
staves  and  cudgels,  foot  races,  broad 
jumping  and  a  drum-beating  con¬ 
test.  They  pitched  quoits,  and  the 
girls  took  part  in  running  and  bat¬ 
ting  games. 

For  all  the  festive  spirit,  this  year’s 
exercises  had  a  grim  note.  Once 
more  peace  had  been  broken.  The 
French  and  Indian  War,  going  on 
for  two  years,  had  engulfed  Europe 
in  the  dreadful  Seven  Years  War. 
Stephen’s  young  brothers,  David 
and  Abijah  Barnes,  and  other  New 
Cambridge  boys,  had  left  for  the 
front.  So  had  Joseph,  Samuel  and 
Ager  Gaylord,  William  Jerome  Jun¬ 
ior,  Nathaniel  Messenger  Junior, 
and  two  of  the  Norton  boys  from 
Lake  Compounce,  Ashbel  and  Be- 
thuel.  Captain  Zebulon  Peck,  the 
innkeeper,  was  leading  a  company, 
and  his  son  Justus  was  with  him. 
Captain  Moses  Lyman  was  heading 
the  forces  from  Goshen.  One  of  his 
sons,  still  living  on  Fall  Mountain, 
was  also  in  the  fray. 

“I  hear  Asahel  Manross  and  Sam¬ 
uel  Gridley  are  going  to  go,  and 
several  more  Peck  boys,”  said  Steve. 

“I’m  going  soon,”  said  Lieutenant 
John  Hungerford,  who  joined  them 
at  that  moment. 

The  Hungerfords  were  well-to- 
do  folk  —  three  brothers  who  had 
recently  moved  up  from  Haddam. 
One  had  started  a  third  tannery. 

The  sun  was  already  going  down 
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beyond  Fall  Mountain  when  people 
started  to  leave,  the  women  in  snug 
bonnets  and  long  skirts,  the  men  in 
knee  length  linen  coats  and  breeches 
and  wide  hats  —  hurrying  to  get 
home  before  dark. 

Ebenezer  lingered  with  his  fam¬ 
ily.  He  thought  of  all  the  things 
the  people  had  done  in  these  few 
brief  years,  the  houses  they  had 
built,  the  land  they  had  cleared  and 
planted,  the  free  life  they  had 
shaped.  Once  more  he  looked 
across  at  the  two  churches  facing 
each  other  in  friendliness  now,  at 
the  schoolhouse  and  at  the  green 
meadow,  worn  and  trampled  by  the 
many  feet  of  men  banded  together 
to  defend  the  things  they  cherished. 
This  hill,  with  its  great  white  oak, 


a  glorious  crown  against  the  glow¬ 
ing  sunset  sky,  was  the  symbol  of 
all  they  had  done  and  all  they  hoped 
for. 

With  a  pang,  noting  his  father’s 
weariness,  knowing  this  might  be 
his  last  trip  to  the  top  of  the  hill, 
Steve  helped  him  mount  his  horse 
for  the  ride  home  through  the  deep¬ 
ening  twilight,  down  Queen’s  Road 
to  the  Pequabuck,  with  its  eventide 
noises  of  insects  and  birds,  the  peep¬ 
ers  loud  in  the  swampy  ground, 
along  the  foot  of  the  ridge  to  the 
great  house  they  had  built  in  the 
wilderness  that  was  now  part  of  this 
community  of  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors,  the  new  society  they  had 
formed  here  on  the  Connecticut 
hills  beside  the  flowing  waters. 
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the  great  land  rush 


►  ►  elias  Roberts  and  his  bride 
Susanna,  both  nineteen,  came  to 
New  Cambridge  in  the  summer  of 
1746.  As  they  rode  down  the  trail 
from  Compounce  Lake,  past  Eben- 
ezer  Norton’s  solitary  cabin,  they 
were  enchanted  by  the  winding 
river  and  the  houses  nestled  among 
the  trees  on  its  fair  hills. 

Elias  was  one  of  three  unusual 
brothers  in  Middletown  where  the 
Roberts  had  lived  for  three  genera¬ 
tions.  Susanna  was  the  eleventh 
offspring  of  ‘The  Mighty  Hunter,’ 
Gideon  Ives  of  Waterbury,  whose 
prowess  in  killing  bears,  deer  and 
wildcats  in  the  Great  Forest  of  the 
Pequabuck  had  become  a  legend  far 
and  wide. 

Elias  went  to  see  his  friend  David 
Rich  on  Wolcott  Street,  where  he 
lived  with  his  wife  Mehitable  and 
the  two  children,  a  two-year-old  boy 
and  six-month  girl.  He  asked  Da¬ 
vid  what  land  he  could  buy. 

His  friend  took  him  to  see  Ste¬ 
phen  Barnes  at  Goose  Corner.  They 
rode  along  the  Pequabuck  past  the 
gristmill  and  sawmill,  had  a  look  at 


the  whole  settlement  from  Joseph 
Benton’s  new  house  on  Indian 
Quarry  Hill,  then  went  over  to  see 
John  Hickox  on  Chippins  Hill, 
where  they  had  a  talk  with  Samuel 
Messenger,  who  had  just  surveyed 
the  village. 

The  rich  valley  spread  out  below. 
To  the  west  were  the  never-tamed 
‘Thousand  Hills.’  Far  east,  the 
Plain ville  gap  opened  toward  New 
Britain.  The  great  hump  of  Rattle¬ 
snake  Mountain  loomed  over  long 
purple  Talcott  Range  above  Farm¬ 
ington.  In  the  hazy  distance  rose 
the  loftier  blue-gray  crest  of  the 
Bolton  mountains  beyond  Hartford. 

The  southeast  slope  fell  away  to 
a  rushing  brook  in  the  deep  cool 
woods. 

“This  is  Paradise!”  exclaimed 
Elias.  This  was  the  place  where  he 
wanted  to  live. 

A  son,  Elias  Junior,  was  born  in 
February,  but  early  in  the  spring 
Elias  came  back  with  Elnathan  Ives, 
his  wife’s  oldest  brother,  and  bought 
the  tract  at  the  foot  of  Chippins  Hill. 
Elnathan  bought  a  place  on  Middle 
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Street  south  of  the  Pequabuck  River. 

Elias  culled  out  good  timber  for 
lumber  for  a  cabin  and  burned  over 
the  scrub  stadlings  for  potash. 
Those  first  years  he  sowed  his  rye 
and  ‘Injun  corn’  between  the 
stumps. 

He  was  a  fine  mechanic  and 
woodworker,  and  in  1750  he  bought 
more  land  south  of  Goose  Corner 
for  a  shop. 

In  midwinter  when  there  was  a 
pleasant  thaw,  his  older  brother 
Jabish,  who  was  a  tanner,  and  his 
wife  Abigail  Cooper  visited  them. 
When  Jabish  saw  the  dam  site 
where  the  mills  stood,  he  exclaimed, 
“Just  the  place  for  a  tannery.  All  I 
need  is  an  acre  or  two.” 

From  Joseph  Adkins,  a  relative 
by  marriage  to  the  Rich’s,  he  was 
able  to  get  a  few  acres  on  nearby 
South  Street. 

“We  want  to  get  our  younger 
brother  Jacob  up  here,  too.  He’s 
just  come  of  age,”  Jabish  remarked. 

When  Jabish  and  Abigail  moved 
up  permanently  in  the  Fall,  Jacob 
came  along  and  bought  land.  Soon 
their  Uncle  William  Roberts  also 
came  and  settled. 

The  three  brothers  worked  hard. 
In  spite  of  Frisbie’s  tannery,  Jabish 
had  all  he  could  do.  In  a  few  years 
the  growing  demand  for  leather 
goods  and  shoes  induced  Thomas 
Hungerford  to  come  with  two 
brothers  from  Haddam  and  set  up 
a  third  establishment,  but  Jabish, 


skilled  in  English  methods,  could 
always  dispose  of  his  almost  water¬ 
proof  leather  to  surrounding  towns 
or  Virginia  and  the  West  Indies. 

Jacob,  aided  by  his  wife  Eliza¬ 
beth  Turner,  was  a  steady  farmer, 
tilling  twenty-one  acres  near  the 
river.  He  was  a  jack  of  all  trades 
and  a  shrewd  business  man. 

In  1758  Elias  was  able  to  buy 
Daniel  Mix’s  old  house  and  black¬ 
smith  shop  on  Wolcott  Street  —  the 
old  Lyman  place  —  and  gradually 
bought  more  property.  By  then  he 
and  Susanna  had  three  more  chil¬ 
dren,  Gideon,  Seth  and  little  Phebe. 

As  a  boy  Gideon  sometimes  went 
with  his  Uncle  Jabish  to  the  Pequa¬ 
buck  forests  to  gather  hemlock  to 
treat  sole  leather,  oakbark  for  softer 
uppers,  sumach  for  linings  and  fine 
soft  leathers.  Later  on  when  school 
was  out,  he  worked  at  the  tannery 
and  often  came  home  with  his  fore¬ 
arms  dyed  mahogany  red  from  the 
tannin. 

Tanning  was  no  easy  job.  The 
green  hides  had  to  be  soaked  and 
shaken  about  in  a  ‘tub  wheel’  to  re¬ 
move  the  alkali.  They  were  put  over 
a  beam  and  laboriously  scraped, 
then  rewashed  with  barley  water  or 
an  acid  solution  called  ‘butts.’  After 
being  split  down  ‘the  back-bone,’ 
they  were  put  into  a  tanning  solu¬ 
tion  made  by  crushing  oakbark, 
chestnut  wood,  gall  nuts  or  sumach 
under  stone  wheels.  The  hide  was 
then  dried  on  sawhorses, 
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Watching  Gideon  clean  a  hide, 
Jabish  remarked,  “The  Indians 
scrape  it  with  sharp  bone.  I  learned 
a  lot  from  them.  No  one  has  ever 
improved  on  their  way  of  making 
soft  white  buckskin.” 

But  best  of  all  Gideon  liked  to 
work  with  wood.  He  turned  into  a 
skilled  craftsman  and  found  great 
pleasure  helping  his  father  make 
furniture  and  cabinets  and  carved 
chests. 

Other  fine  wookworkers  had 
moved  in  near  the  Roberts,  and  Gid¬ 
eon  learned  a  great  deal  from  them, 
too.  Most  were  Baptists,  consid¬ 
ered  queer  Satanic  folk.  Joel  Bald¬ 
win  on  Fall  Mountain  made  furni¬ 
ture,  and  proudly  branded  all  his 
work  J.B.  Joseph  Byington,  north  of 
the  Jeromes  above  Kings  Road,  was 
also  a  skilled  joiner. 

Making  wooden  clocks  might  be  a 
profitable  business,  Elias  thought. 
Samuel  Rockwell,  with  whom  he 
had  grown  up  in  Middletown,  had 
gone  off  to  New  London  to  learn 
clockmaking  and  had  become  a 
wealthy  business  man,  shipowner 
and  trader.  Elias  went  to  East 
Hartford  to  see  Benjamin  Cheney’s 
noted  clocks  made  and  visited  the 
shop  of  his  brother,  Timothy  Che¬ 
ney.  Though  the  brothers  proved 
secretive,  Elias  picked  up  good 
pointers.  He  visited  other  clock- 
makers  in  Wethersfield  and  Wind¬ 
sor. 

With  Gideon’s  help,  he  started 


cutting  out  wheels  and  pinions,  ar¬ 
bors,  barrels  and  pillars.  But  not 
many  people  could  afford  to  pay  ten 
or  twelve  pounds  for  a  clock,  or  else 
were  satisfied  with  their  sundials 
and  ‘sand  robbers,’  as  hourglasses 
were  called. 

“Even  so,  when  there  are  more 
people  to  buy,  somebody  here  in 
New  Cambridge  is  going  to  make  a 
real  business  turning  out  clocks,” 
Elias  told  Gideon. 

The  years  sped  by.  Susanna 
died.  Elias  grew  restless.  Though 
he  was  over  forty,  and  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  members  of  the 
community,  the  adventurous  urge 
to  strike  out  and  seek  new  opportu¬ 
nities  came  back  to  him  strongly. 

The  chance  came  when  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  Land  Company  —  a  Con¬ 
necticut  concern  organized  in 
Windham  —  sent  out  a  call  for  set¬ 
tlers  to  go  out  to  the  Wyoming  Val¬ 
ley  in  Pennsylvania.  This  was  part 
of  the  land  ‘from  sea  to  sea’  —  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  —  claimed 
by  Connecticut  under  its  original 
Royal  Charter.  The  company  of¬ 
fered  each  of  the  first  two  hundred 
and  forty  settlers  400  acres  free. 
The  first  forty  settlers  could  choose 
the  best  of  the  five  townships  laid 
out,  and  would  be  provided  with 
<£200  of  food  and  supplies.  The 
stockholders  also  voted  £50  to 
build  a  road  ‘to  the  said  Susque¬ 
hanna  River.’ 
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Aladdin’s-lamp  tales  of  the  mar¬ 
velous  beauty  and  richness  of  the 
Wyoming  Valley  on  the  fair  Susque¬ 
hanna  had  already  stirred  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  everybody  in  Connecticut, 
farmers,  shop  workers,  business  men 
and  poets,  and  Elias  determined  to 
be  one  of  the  first  forty.  The  boys 
and  Jabish  were  to  come  out  later. 
Altogether  they  would  have  a  whole 
kingdom  out  there.  The  fever  of 
the  land  rush  took  hold  of  every¬ 
body. 

Ever  since  the  company  had  been 
organized  in  1753  it  had  been  trying 
to  get  the  colony  started.  Full  en¬ 
dorsement  by  the  Connecticut  As¬ 
sembly  had  been  easily  secured,  but 
the  British  Crown  did  not  want  its 
New  World  subjects  slipping  off  to 
the  frontier  where  they  would  be 
freer  of  colonial  controls  and  taxes. 
The  lumber  and  minerals  were  con¬ 
sidered  a  royal  monopoly,  and  it 
had  taken  years  for  the  company  to 
get  grudging  consent  from  London 
to  proceed. 

There  was  also  a  grave  Indian 
problem.  The  Wyoming  Valley 
was  claimed  by  the  Six  Nations,  a 
powerful  Indian  confederacy,  and 
the  first  Connecticut  settlers  who 
went  out  were  massacred.  For 
seven  years  war  had  flamed  along 
the  frontier  from  Canada  to  Geor- 
gia. 

Now  peace  had  returned,  but  the 
Penn  family,  whose  vast  land  grant 
overlapped  the  earlier  Connecticut 


grant,  bought  off  the  Indian  Sa¬ 
chems  and  started  leasing  out  the 
area  in  great  manors. 

Though  it  was  the  dead  of  winter, 
the  Susquehanna  Company  sent  out 
a  hurry-up  call  for  the  ‘First  Forty’ 
to  leave  before  the  end  of  January, 
1769.  Two  hundred  more  would  go 
out  in  May. 

At  once  a  small  Connecticut 
group,  led  by  well-known  Captains 
Eliphalet  Dyer  and  Vine  Elderkin 
started  out  from  Windham.  This 
little  cavalcade  of  a  dozen  horse¬ 
men  was  the  beginning  of  a  mighty 
migration  that  was  to  subdue  and 
populate  the  whole  northwest  to  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi. 
They  rode  over  the  snow-capped 
hills  to  ancient  Lebanon,  where 
eight  more  adventurous  souls  joined 
them  at  the  famous  Alden  tavern  in 
front  of  the  Indian  School  and  the 
counting  room  of  Jonathan  Trum¬ 
bull,  soon  to  be  governor. 

In  New  Cambridge,  Elias  Rob¬ 
erts,  Samuel  Gaylord  and  Zerubba- 
bel  Jerome  Junior  tied  their  saddle 
bags  and  guns  to  their  horses,  and 
Job  and  Benjamin  Yale,  descendants 
of  the  wife  of  the  first  governor  of 
New  Haven  colony,  came  riding 
down  from  their  farm  in  Wolcott. 

“Come  March,”  Elias  told  Gid¬ 
eon,  “you  will  be  twenty-one,  and 
I’ll  expect  you  to  come  in  the  next 
expedition  with  Jabish.  Maybe 
Elias  Junior  will  come  out  too.  This 
will  give  us  all  a  fresh  start.” 
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The  New  Cambridge  men  joined 
the  Windham  party  in  Hartford, 
and  all  rode  off  toward  Litchfield, 
thirty  strong  now,  facing  the  cold 
winter  wind,  the  rain  and  the  snow, 
day  after  day  in  the  saddle  whatever 
the  weather. 

They  cut  down  through  Dutchess 
and  Orange  Counties  of  New  York 
where  they  enlisted  more  recruits, 
and  reached  the  Delaware  River  at 
Dingman’s  Ferry  near  Milford. 
Then  they  journeyed  downstream 
through  the  Minisinks,  as  the  region 
was  called,  to  the  Great  Water  Gap. 
Here  they  picked  up  two  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  volunteers,  and  their  quota 
was  full,  exactly  forty  —  hopeful  res¬ 
olute  men,  ready  to  face  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  the  Indians,  whatever  might  lie 
ahead. 

The  hardest  part  of  their  journey 
began  here.  They  climbed  up 
through  utter  wilderness,  range  af¬ 
ter  range  of  high  mountains,  strug¬ 
gling  through  deep  snowdrifts  and 
following  shaggy  forest-clogged  ra¬ 
vines.  Rut  at  last,  with  a  great  shout 
of  joy,  they  topped  the  last  ridge  of 
the  rugged  Moosic  Range  and 
looked  down  upon  the  promised 
land  of  milk  and  honey.  At  this 
moment  it  was  a  white  carpet  of 
meadow  and  dark  forest  enclosed 
by  massive  mountain  walls,  except 
where  smoke  curled  up  from  the 
tepees  of  an  Indian  settlement  and 
a  cluster  of  river  cabins. 

At  the  junction  of  the  Lacka¬ 


wanna  and  Susquehanna  Rivers, 
where  the  vallev  started  to  widen, 
they  followed  southeast  along  Mill 
Creek,  a  small  tributary  —  that  was 
on  February  8  —  and  ran  head  on 
into  trouble. 

The  Pennamites,  as  the  followers 
of  William  Penn  were  called,  were 
already  on  the  ground.  They  had 
put  up  a  sturdy  block  house  and  had 
staked  off  the  choicest  valley  land. 

Sheriff  John  Jennings,  backed  by 
the  leveled  guns  of  the  Pennamites, 
thrust  a  warrant  under  the  noses  of 
the  Connecticut  leaders.  “Gentle¬ 
men,  in  the  name  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania,  you  are  my 
prisoners.” 

Bitterly  disappointed,  the  Con¬ 
necticut  folk  were  too  exhausted 
from  weeks  of  difficult  travel 
through  mountain  snows  to  put  up 
anv  fight.  Until  the  other  two  hun¬ 
dred  arrived,  resistance  would  be 
foolish. 

Jennings  ordered  evervbodv  out 
of  the  vallev,  and  marched  three 
prisoners,  Dver,  Elderkin  and  a 
third  Connecticut  man,  sixtv  miles 
through  the  snow  and  thrust  them 
into  the  one-room  log-cabin  jail  at 
Easton  on  the  lower  Delaware.  Af¬ 
ter  four  days,  bv  promising  a  local 
merchant  a  tract  of  company  land, 
thev  managed  to  get  bail. 

They  rejoined  the  other  Connec¬ 
ticut  settlers,  who  had  retired  to  the 
Minisinks  on  the  Delaware.  Several 
wanted  to  quit  the  whole  business. 
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“I  have  to  see  this  through,”  said 
Elias  stubbornly.  “My  boy  Gideon 
and  my  brother  Jabish  are  coming 
out.” 

“Our  claim  is  just.  We  have  every 
right,”  insisted  Elderkin. 

Encouraged  by  this  double  argu¬ 
ment,  all  but  two  resolutely  set  out 
for  the  Susquehanna  again.  Once 
more  they  toiled  hip-deep  in  snow 
through  the  rugged  wild  mountains. 
Once  more  they  reached  the  Lacka¬ 
wanna  and  Susquehanna.  This  time 
they  managed  to  throw  up  tempo¬ 
rary  log  cabins. 

“Those  rash  and  incomprehensi¬ 
ble  people  of  New  England”  mut¬ 
tered  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania 
when  he  heard  of  it. 

Sheriff  Jennings  and  his  ‘low  and 
despicable  characters’  (as  Dyer 
called  them)  burst  into  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  cabins  and  dragged  everybody 
out  by  the  heels  and  set  fire  to  every¬ 
thing.  All  were  taken  into  custody. 
That  evening,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
day’s  hard  ride  before  the  rifles  of 
their  guards,  Zerubbabel  Jerome 
crept  over  to  where  Elias  was  lying 
beside  the  fire  and  whispered  he 
was  not  going  to  be  dragged  sixty 
miles  to  be  thrown  into  jail. 

The  whisper  ran  through  the  lit¬ 
tle  circle.  “Escape!  Get  away!” 

Sheriff  Jennings  reached  Easton 
with  only  twenty  prisoners  who 
were  squeezed  into  the  tiny  one- 
room  jail  till  bail  could  be  provided. 

By  a  messenger  whom  Captain 


Dyer  was  sending  back  to  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Company,  Elias  forwarded 
a  letter  to  Jacob  telling  about  his 
arrest.  He  had  no  funds.  Food  was 
scant.  “Sell  my  lots  and  send  me 
the  money.” 

By  the  time  his  letter  reached 
New  Cambridge,  Gideon  and  Jabish 
were  preparing  to  follow.  Gideon 
had  resigned  from  the  new  South 
School  near  the  mills  where  he  was 
teaching  that  year.  Jacob  gave  him 
money  for  Elias.  “I’ll  take  the  lots 
myself  if  I  can’t  sell  them.” 

Gideon  and  his  uncle  set  out  in 
April.  Eight  neighbors  went  along: 
William  Churchill,  son  of  the  mill- 
owner;  Zebulon  Frisbie  Junior;  Ste¬ 
phen  Hungerford;  Joseph  Gaylord; 
Ebenezer  Norton;  Benjamin  Ma¬ 
thews;  Samuel  Hotchkiss;  and 
young  Elijah  Lewis. 

They  rode  south  over  the  moun¬ 
tain.  Near  Cedar  Swamp,  Gideon 
shifted  his  rifle  and  fiddle  —  for  he 
could  do  without  food  easier  than 
music  —  to  look  back  at  the  home 
he  might  never  see  again.  New 
Cambridge  was  quite  a  place  now, 
nearly  a  hundred  houses  scattered 
over  valley  and  hilltops,  nearly  a 
thousand  people,  and  a  fourth 
school  had  just  been  built  northeast 
toward  the  Stafford  Section.  Folk 
over  on  Red  Stone  Hill  had  also  put 
up  a  school.  A  new  and  bigger 
church  was  being  planned. 

Gideon  thought  of  the  happy  days 
of  his  life  here,  the  boyhood  years 
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in  the  little  schoolhouse  on  the  cen¬ 
tral  hill,  the  singing  parties,  the 
strawberry  hunts,  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas,  the  gay  Training  Band 
days  —  he  would  miss  Spring  drill 
this  year  —  and  his  work  at  the  tan¬ 
nery  and  his  father’s  shop. 

Smoke  curled  up  from  the  houses 
and  the  mills  there  on  the  Pequa- 
buck  and  from  Barnes’s  tavern.  The 
first  Barneses  were  only  a  legend 
now.  Ebenezer,  the  great  patriarch 
of  New  Cambridge,  had  died  in 
1756  when  Gideon  was  a  small  boy, 
and  Stephen  had  been  carried  away 
in  an  epidemic  a  year  later.  Eben¬ 
ezer  Junior  had  sold  the  mills  to  two 
brothers  of  the  Deming  family,  but 
had  kept  the  tavern  going.  Jim 
Naughton,  his  brother-in-law,  un¬ 
comfortable  in  the  new  arrange¬ 
ment,  had  moved  with  Mary  and 
the  children  to  Southington. 

In  Wallingford  Gideon  separated 
from  the  others,  who  put  up  at  the 
taverns,  and  stayed  with  his  moth¬ 
er’s  family,  the  Ives. 

The  main  body  of  men  rode  in 
next  day.  They  had  started  out 
from  Norwich  under  Major  John 
Durkee,  famous  Indian  fighter  in 
expeditions  against  Canada.  At 
the  time  of  the  hated  Stamp  Act 
four  years  ago,  he  had  organized 
the  Sons  of  Liberty  at  his  tavern  on 
Bean  Hill  in  Norwich  and  had  led 
a  thousand  vigilantes  with  white 
staves  across  the  Connecticut  hills 
to  throw  out  the  royal  tax  collectors. 


Since  then  his  organization  had 
spread  from  end  to  end  of  the  colo¬ 
nies.  He  believed  in  complete  in¬ 
dependence  for  the  Thirteen  Colo¬ 
nies. 

As  Gideon  swung  over  the  hills 
toward  Danbury,  his  excitement  in- 
creased  —  all  the  thrill  of  setting 
forth  into  wild  virgin  country.  He 
had  the  glorious  feeling  he  was 
really  seeing  the  world. 

They  crossed  the  broad  Hudson 
at  Poughkeepsie,  a  breathtaking 
spectacle,  and  Gideon,  who  had 
never  been  on  a  ferryboat,  felt  a 
thrill  of  fear  as  the  powerful  current 
swung  them  around,  but  kept  say¬ 
ing,  “I  really  am  seeing  the  world.” 

In  Dutchess  County  they  put  up 
at  a  friendly  Quaker  settlement. 
Gideon  was  fascinated  by  the  quaint 
clothing  and  the  strange  gentle  talk 
of  these  people.  For  a  century  in 
Connecticut  the  Quakers  had  al¬ 
ways  been  considered  evil  perni¬ 
cious  folk  who  flouted  the  True 
Faith.  But  Gideon  had  never  met 
such  kind  hospitable  folk.  Appar¬ 
ently  the  dreadful  stories  he  had 
always  heard  were  wrong. 

“They  must  have  a  good  faith,” 
he  told  Jabish.  “They  are  real 
Christians.” 

The  Quakers  chided  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  men  for  traveling  with  guns 
and  having  violence  in  their  hearts. 

“We  wish  no  trouble,”  answered 
Joseph  Gaylord  stoutly.  “Only 
what  we  are  entitled  to  have.  ’ 
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Reinforced  by  remnants  of  the 
First  Forty,  Durkee  led  his  men 
across  the  rugged  mountains,  mostly 
swept  free  of  snow  by  now.  Gid¬ 
eon  —  as  Elias  had  been  —  was 
thrilled  when  they  topped  the  last 
high  ridge  above  the  magnificent 
valley.  It  was  early  May,  the  foli¬ 
age  was  out,  and  he  and  his  com¬ 
panions  made  their  way  down 
through  flowering  thickets  and  wild 
grape  vines. 

The  meadow  grass  was  lush  on 
the  valley  floor,  and  he  ran  the  rich 
black  soil  through  his  fingers  in 
amazement. 

“They  say  this  used  to  be  a  lake 
bottom.  The  soil  goes  down  deep,” 
Joseph  Gaylord  remarked,  “not  thin 
like  our  Connecticut  soil.” 

But  Gideon’s  eyes  strayed  back 
with  affection  to  the  hills  along  the 
Lackawanna  River  they  had  just 
passed,  soft  and  rolling  and  burst¬ 
ing  into  green  like  Connecticut  hills. 

Durkee  resolutelv  led  the  way 
south  past  the  Ogden-Jennings 
blockhouse  and  the  burned  cabins 
of  the  First  Forty  to  Mill  River. 

There  was  no  time  to  lose.  He 
set  part  of  the  men  putting  in  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  acres  of  corn.  The 
rest  feverishly  built  cabins.  These 
were  arranged  with  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  facing  an  inner  quadrangle; 
at  the  back,  solid  logs,  not  a  win¬ 
dow,  only  loopholes  for  firing.  A 
month  later  the  quadrangle  was 
surrounded  by  an  outer  palisade  of 
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pointed  logs.  So  was  Tort  Durkee’ 
built  and  manned  with  day-and- 
night  sentries. 

Gideon  saddled  his  horse  to  ride 
south  and  find  Elias.  Jabish  said  he 
would  do  better  to  put  up  a  cabin 
and  get  in  crops. 

“He  will  be  expecting  me,  he  may 
need  me,”  replied  Gideon. 

Three  days  later  at  Easton  he 
found  the  twenty  accused  persons, 
out  on  bail,  camped  near  the  river. 
Elias  was  with  them,  and  was  over¬ 
joyed  to  see  Gideon.  The  trial  was 
set  for  June  12. 

The  case  was  continued  until 
September,  so  Gideon  and  Elias 
rode  off  toward  the  Delaware.  They 
got  back  in  September,  the  day  be¬ 
fore  the  trial.  In  spite  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  lawyer  the  company  had 
hired,  each  of  the  twenty-three  de¬ 
fendants  was  sentenced  in  the  blink 
of  an  eye  and  a  hard  rap  of  the  gavel 
to  pay  a  £,60  fine.  Eleven  were  able 
to  pay,  but  a  dozen,  including  Elias 
and  Samuel  Gaylord,  were  crowded 
back  into  the  tiny  jail. 

The  local  sheriff,  having  no  funds 
with  which  to  feed  them,  turned  his 
back,  so  they  all  walked  out  and 
scattered. 

Samuel  Gavlord  headed  back  to 

J 

the  Wyoming,  but  Gideon  and  Elias 
galloped  across  the  river  into  New 
Jersey,  out  of  reach  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  courts  and  rode  up  the  Dela¬ 
ware  River  valley  to  others  gathered 
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at  the  Minisinks.  Irate  Sheriff  Jen¬ 
nings  posted  a  <£  60  reward  for  their 
recapture. 

In  spite  of  constant  trouble,  the 
Connecticut  settlers  still  in  the  Wyo¬ 
ming  Valley  were  valiantly  raising 
houses,  building  fences  and  roads. 
They  put  up  a  gristmill  and  sawmill. 
But  the  Ogden  blockhouse  and  Fort 
Durkee  glared  at  each  other  not  two 
miles  apart  and  there  were  frequent 
clashes  with  axes,  tomahawks, 
scythes  and  clubs. 

Captain  Amos  Ogden,  the  famous 
Indian  fighter  leading  the  Penna- 
mites,  staged  a  surprise  sortie,  cap¬ 
tured  Major  Durkee  and  sent  him  in 
irons  to  Philadelphia.  Fort  Durkee 
surrendered  November  14,  1769. 

The  Pennamites  looted  houses 
and  crops,  stole  the  cattle  and  horses 
and  pigs,  and  drove  all  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  folk,  some  with  wives  and 
children,  out  of  the  vallev. 

There  to  the  Minisinks,  where 
Gideon  and  Elias  were  waiting, 
came  the  refugees,  toiling  down 
from  the  high  mountains,  in  rags, 
half-starving,  carrying  sick  children 
in  their  arms.  There  came  Samuel 
Gaylord,  Joseph  Gaylord,  Steve 
Hungerford,  Zerubbabel  Jerome 
and  other  New  Cambridge  men. 
Jabish,  cut  off  for  two  days,  was  one 
of  the  last  to  get  through. 

Week  after  week  they  camped  on 
the  Delaware  hoping  for  better 
news.  The  days  grew  shorter,  the 
night  chill  deepened.  They  tasted 


the  first  tang  of  winter  and  shivered 
in  the  first  light  fall  of  snow.  It  was 
Gideon,  those  cold  nights  beside 
the  campfire,  who  did  much  to  keep 
people’s  spirits  up  with  his  fiddle 
and  his  songs. 

There,  one  bitter  January  night, 
came  the  startling  news  of  the  fight 
on  Golden  Hill  in  New  York  City 
between  the  Sons  of  Liberty  and  the 
British  Red  Coats.  That  might  be 
bad  for  John  Durkee,  lodged  in  a 
Philadelphia  jail.  Feeling  against 
the  British  ran  high  around  the 
shivering  circle  of  men  on  the  lonely 
Minisinks  beside  the  curve  of  the 
Delaware  that  seemed  to  flow  on 
relentlessly  to  a  future  of  darkness. 

The  three  Roberts  went  on  to  the 
New  York  Quaker  settlement.  There 
word  came  of  the  Boston  Massacre 
—  how  the  British  Red  Coats  had 
drenched  the  Boston  Commons  with 
the  blood  of  honest  patriots.  Anger 
flared  in  every  nook  and  corner  of 
the  Thirteen  Colonies. 

In  Wyoming  a  new  bitter  strug¬ 
gle  was  going  on.  The  company  had 
rushed  Captain  Zebulon  Butler, 
Connecticut’s  most  notable  Indian 
fighter,  to  the  scene  with  orders  ‘to 
keep  and  maintain  possession  of  our 
purchase  on  the  Susquehanna 
River.’ 

The  Connecticut  folk  were  now 
scattered,  but  Butler  got  help  from 
the  brave  Paxtong  Rangers  of  near¬ 
by  Lancaster  County,  who  had  been 
fighting  the  Penns  for  years.  They 
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recovered  Fort  Durkee  in  a  wild 
surprise  attack,  but  the  Pennamites 
managed  to  hold  on  at  the  old  block¬ 
house.  Butler  laid  siege. 

Major  Durkee,  who  had  been 
freed,  gathered  armed  reinforce¬ 
ments  and  supplies  on  the  lower 
Delaware  to  come  to  his  aid.  Steve 
Hungerford  and  Samuel  Gaylord, 
still  at  the  Minisinks,  and  Timothv 
Gaylord,  who  had  just  come  out 
from  New  Cambridge,  hurried  to 
join  him. 

The  Pennamites  also  received 
strong  reinforcements  under  Ogden. 
After  some  weeks  of  ineffective 
bombardment,  the  Connecticut  be¬ 
siegers  attacked  the  blockhouse, 
drums  beating,  shouting  like  In¬ 
dians,  but  only  aPer  five  days  of 
close-up  firing,  when  his  supplies 
went  up  in  flames,  did  Odgen  sur¬ 
render.  He  and  all  his  men  were 
expelled  from  the  valley.  This  was 
in  May,  1771. 

The  three  Boberts,  with  Joseph 
Gaylord,  Jonathan  Carrington  and 
others  from  New  Cambridge,  joined 
the  stream  of  settlers  from  Connec¬ 
ticut,  from  New  York  and  the  Dela¬ 
ware  —  all  headed  once  more  for  the 
Susquehanna  paradise. 

Benjamin  Mathews  was  eager  to 
get  there.  His  son,  Benjamin  Jun¬ 
ior,  had  joined  up  with  the  wild 
‘Paxtong  Boys.’ 

ButZebulon  Frisbie,  Elijah  Lewis 
and  Ebenezer  Norton  had  had 
enough  fighting;  they  were  going 
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back  to  New  Cambridge. 

One  settler,  struggling  over  the 
mountains  with  his  wife  and  two 
children,  was  also  leaving  for  good. 
He  shook  his  head  dolefully.  ‘1 
worked  hard  all  summer.  I  put  up  a 
house  and  built  fences  and  got  fine 
crops  growing.  The  house  is  gone, 
everything  is  gone.  I’ve  had 
enough.” 

The  valley  was  beautiful  in  the 
full  tide  of  spring  flowering.  Major 
Durkee  had  already  surveyed  a 
township  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
river.  He  named  it  Wilkes-Barre 
after  two  courageous  British  states¬ 
men  fighting  resolutely,  alternately 
in  Parliament  or  in  jail,  for  the  rights 
of  the  American  colonies.  The 
township  on  the  west  side,  reserved 
for  the  First  Forty,  was  named 
Kingston. 

The  drawings  for  lots  were  held 
in  June.  Settlers’  names  were  put 
in  one  hat,  the  numbers  of  the  lots 
in  another.  Elias  drew  a  town  lot, 
a  hill  field  and  a  mountain  tract. 
Zerubbabel  Jerome  was  a  near 
neighbor. 

Jabish  hoped  to  get  land  in  fertile 
Plymouth  township  south  of  Kings¬ 
ton.  Gideon  had  his  eve  on  the  roll¬ 
ing  Lackawanna  hill  country,  a 
township  called  New  Providence. 

While  the  new  proprietors  were 
busy  putting  up  cabins  and  build¬ 
ing  Forty  Fort  on  the  river,  once 
more  tireless  Captain  Ogden  crept 
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into  the  valley  over  an  unguarded 
northeast  trail  and  surprised  the  set¬ 
tlers  in  their  fields,  then  burst  into 
Fort  Durkee.  Once  more  Major 
Durkee  was  sent  off  in  irons  to 
Philadelphia.  This  time  Captain 
Butler,  who  was  seriously  wounded, 
and  many  others  were  also  taken  to 
jail  there. 

The  three  Roberts  escaped.  Once 
more  they  took  the  long  trail  over 
the  mountains.  From  the  heights 
they  saw  their  fields  and  homes  go¬ 
ing  up  in  flames. 

It  was  a  sad  journey,  struggling 
over  the  rocky  trail,  women  and 
children,  the  aged  and  the  sick. 
Gideon  helped  a  family  with  five 
young  children,  all  on  foot. 

At  the  Minisinks,  they  received 
word  that  the  Paxtong  Boys  had 
swept  in  at  a  gallop,  retaking  Fort 
Durkee  in  one  charge.  But  the 
Pennamites  were  still  in  the  valley 
in  force.  There  would  be  war  for 
a  long  time.  The  crops  were  gone. 
It  would  be  a  long  homeless  hungry 
winter. 


Elias  said  he  intended  to  go  back 
and  fight  on,  come  what  might,  but 
Gideon  and  Jabish  were  determined 
to  return  to  Connecticut  for  good. 
“It  will  be  years  before  anything 
can  be  built  up  in  the  Wyoming,” 
insisted  Gideon. 

By  the  flickering  camp  fire,  where 
the  first  few  flakes  of  a  snowstorm 
hissed  and  vanished,  Gideon  wrote 
out  a  deed,  turning  over  the  four 
hundred  acres  of  his  New  Provi¬ 
dence  grant  to  Elias. 

The  next  morning  early,  Elias 
rode  resolutely  back  toward  the  val¬ 
ley.  Gideon  turned  toward  home, 
his  heart  heavy,  for  he  knew  he  and 
his  father  might  never  see  each 
other  again. 

Once  more  Jabish  and  Gideon 
were  given  hospitality  by  the  Quak¬ 
ers,  and  once  more  Gideon  marveled 
at  their  great  peace  of  soul.  He 
rode  on  toward  the  Hudson,  much 
heartened.  He  rode  with  a  new 
idea.  He  was  going  home  where  he 
belonged  and  make  clocks. 
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sons  of  liberty 


►  ►  it  was  a  bright  May  afternoon 
in  1774.  Gideon  Roberts  stood 
among  the  crowd  massed  before  the 
Farmington  Meetinghouse  where  a 
huge  bonfire  blazed  at  the  foot  of  a 
forty-five  foot  Liberty  Pole  topped 
by  a  blue  Liberty  Cap  decked  with 
gold  stars.  A  thousand  people  were 
gathered  to  protest  against  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Port  Bill.  The  British  Parlia¬ 
ment,  at  the  behest  of  Lord  North, 
His  Majesty’s  Prime  Minister,  had 
closed  the  leading  port  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  to  all  commerce  as  punishment 
for  the  Boston  Tea  Party  and  other 
demonstrations  against  royal  au¬ 
thority.  What  Farmington  did  was 
important,  for  next  to  New  Haven 
and  Norwich,  it  was  the  largest 
community  in  Connecticut. 

The  streamers  on  the  tall  pole  on 
the  Green  bore  bold  mottoes :  ‘Peace, 
Liberty  and  Safety’  .  .  .  ‘No  Taxa¬ 
tion  without  Representation.’  There 
on  the  meetinghouse  porch  stood 
the  leaders  of  Farmington  and  all 
the  villages  around  about. 

An  officer  of  the  Training  Band 
read  the  ‘infamous’  bill  that  sought 


to  starve  the  good  people  of  Boston 
into  submission  for  their  opposition 
to  the  Stamp  Tax  and  the  oppres¬ 
sions  of  George  III.  Bitter  in  the 
hearts  of  the  colonists  was  memory 
of  the  martyrs  of  Golden  Hill  and 
the  Boston  Massacre  four  years  ago. 
This  law  was  the  latest  of  a  long 
series  of  intolerable  measures.  Jeers 
greeted  its  reading. 

“Is  this  law  a  crime?”  shouted  the 
Training  Band  officer. 

A  roar  of  ‘yeas’  replied. 

“Shall  it  be  hung  to  the  Liberty 
Pole  and  put  to  death  like  a  common 
criminal?” 

Another  mighty  roar  of  ‘yeas.’ 

“Shall  this  law  be  burned?” 

Another  great  shout  went  up. 

“Let  your  will  be  carried  out.” 

The  offensive  bill  was  cast  into 
the  fire.  A  little  puff  and  curl  of 
flame,  and  it  was  gone.  But  all  the 
trouble  it  would  bring  still  lay  ahead 
of  them. 

Among  the  spectators  was  Cap¬ 
tain  John  Wilson  of  Harwinton, 
leader  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  and 
member  of  the  Hartford  Assembly. 
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He  stood  arms  akimbo  on  the  meet¬ 
inghouse  steps,  a  lean,  hard-bitten 
man  of  over  sixty. 

Along  with  Daniel  Messenger,  he 
had  been  one  of  the  five  first  found¬ 
ers  of  Harwinton,  carving  a  home¬ 
stead  out  of  the  forest.  Ever  since, 
he  had  been  a  leader  in  church  and 
community  affairs,  a  venerable 
church  deacon  and  selectman,  and 
now  was  serving  his  third  term  as 
town  representative  in  the  Colonial 
Assembly.  He  was  a  man  of  sub¬ 
stance  and  character,  but  in  him  was 
the  dark  brooding  of  the  Harwinton 
forests,  and  his  inflexible  self-right¬ 
eous  faith  and  passionate  patriotism 
were  soon  to  make  history  in  the 
New  Cambridge  settlement. 

Farmington  adopted  strong  reso¬ 
lutions  denouncing  the  British  af¬ 
fronts  and  the  maltreatment  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  With  wild  acclaim,  it  was 
agreed  to  collect  provisions  to  suc¬ 
cor  Boston.  Volunteers  were  called 
to  march  at  an  instant’s  notice  to  aid 
the  port.  The  first  New  Cambridge 
Minute  Men  to  step  forward  were 
Isaiah  Thompson,  Odadiah  An¬ 
drews,  Samuel  Peck  and  Wise 
Barnes. 

The  crowd  burst  into  the  popular 
song  of  the  day: 

Freedoms  charms  alike  engage 
Blooming  youth  and  hoary  age  .  .  . 

None  are  happy  hut  the  free, 

Bliss  is  born  of  Liberty 
Which  from  fair  America 
Tyrants  strive  to  take  away  .  .  . 
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The  fire  before  the  Liberty  Pole 
died  down  in  the  deepening  twi¬ 
light,  but  the  flame  was  running 
from  heart  to  heart  in  a  hundred 
Connecticut  villages,  from  the  sea¬ 
side  folk  of  Stamford  and  New  Ha¬ 
ven,  Saybrook  and  New  London, 
through  all  the  winding  valleys 
north  to  the  woods  of  Canaan,  the 
hills  of  Suffield  and  the  far  ridges  of 
Woodstock. 

The  same  sparks  of  freedom  had 
flown  along  the  entire  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board.  All  the  Thirteen  Colonies 
were  aroused  now.  Committees  of 
Correspondence  had  been  set  up  to 
protect  American  rights,  stop  the 
use  of  tea  and  other  British  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  keep  an  eye  on  Tories.  A 
call  had  gone  out  for  a  Continental 
Congress  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  in 
September.  Connecticut’s  great 
governor  Jonathan  Trumbull,  unlike 
those  in  most  of  the  colonies,  was 
backing  every  move  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  defend  American  rights. 

On  June  15,  when  the  Boston  Port 
Bill  went  into  effect,  New  Cam¬ 
bridge  stopped  all  work,  and  every¬ 
one  devoted  himself  to  fasting  and 
prayer.  The  First  Church  was 
draped  in  black,  but  the  Church  of 
England  building  was  deserted. 
The  members,  mostly  from  Chip- 
pins  Hill,  were  Tories  who  dared 
not  meet  openly  any  longer.  The 
feud  of  thirty  years  before  had  never 
been  healed. 


Sons  of  Liberty 


Reverend  Newell  preached  a  ser¬ 
mon  on  The  Misery  and  Duty  of  an 
Oppressed  and  Enslaved  People. 
The  whole  village  was  silent  except 
for  the  prayers  and  the  solemn  beat¬ 
ing  of  the  drums,  all  day,  all  night. 

The  ships  and  fishing  boats  now 
lay  idle  in  Boston  Harbor,  the 
wharves  were  empty  and  silent  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  tread  of  the  British  Red 
Coats.  No  goods,  no  food  came  in 
or  out.  In  New  Cambridge  Heze- 
kiah  Gridley  turned  his  home  on 
West  Street  into  a  warehouse,  and 
Amos  Barnes  of  Red  Stone  Hill,  son 
of  Ebenezer,  took  charge  of  collect¬ 
ing  supplies  to  aid  the  closed  port. 
He  and  his  committee,  Stephen 
Hotchkiss,  Josiah  Lewis  Junior, 
Hezekiah  Gridley  Junior,  Stephen 
Barnes  Junior,  Asa  and  Thomas 
Upson  and  others,  soon  got  to¬ 
gether  a  great  store  of  wheat  and 
rye  and  Indian  corn,  pork  and  beef. 
They  were  rushed  to  the  Boston 
Selectmen  'to  be  Distributed  .  .  . 
to  those  .  .  .  incapacitated  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  necessary  subsistence  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  late  oppressive 
measures  of  administration.’  New 
Cambridge  and  Farmington  sent 
such  large  quantities  that  before 
July  was  over  Samuel  Adams  wrote 
a  special  letter  of  gratitude. 

Muscles  were  readied  for  the 
coming  conflict.  In  September  the 
Town  authorized  the  purchase  of 
thirty  hundred  weight  of  lead,  10,- 
000  French  flints,  thirty  barrels  of 


powder.  A  special  force  was  drilled 
to  be  ready  to  march.  Joseph  By- 
ington,  the  talented  wood  joiner, 
was  one  of  the  officers.  Other  New 
Cambridge  minutemen  were  Ste¬ 
phen  Hotchkiss,  Josiah  Lewis,  Heze¬ 
kiah  Gridley  Junior,  Amos  Barnes, 
two  of  the  Nortons,  the  Upsons  — 
father  and  son  —  and  Elnathan 
Smith. 

It  was  voted  to  enforce  all  the 
Spartan  decisions  of  the  new  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress.  Byington  headed 
a  committee  to  examine  all  viola¬ 
tors,  tea  drinkers  and  black  market¬ 
ers  of  British  goods.  'Horse-racing, 
gaming,  cockfighting,  exhibitions  of 
Shows,’  were  in  violation  of  Article 
8  of  the  new  'Continental  Associa¬ 
tion,’  and  transgressors  were  to  be 
punished.  A  special  committee  for 
New  Cambridge  looked  into  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  'Persons  suspected  to  be 
unsound  in  their  political  senti¬ 
ments’  and  'in  a  Pacific  way’  reclaim 
them  'to  a  sense  of  their  duty.’  Ne- 
hemiah  Royce  was  'excommuni¬ 
cated  by  vote  of  ye  Town.’  He  and 
others  were  publicly  advertised  'in 
ye  Gazette  as  an  enemy  to  his  coun- 
trv,’  and  his  children  denied  admit- 
tance  to  the  schools.  Not  until 
he  disavowed  previous  arrogance 
toward  the  committee,  were  his 
rights  restored. 

With  his  good  neighbors  on  Wol¬ 
cott  Street,  Gideon  talked  over  the 
attitude  of  the  handful  of  people 
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who  refused  to  go  along  with  the 
majority.  They  read  the  hard- 
woven  logic  of  Thomas  Paine,  the 
passionate  broadsides  of  Samuel 
Adams  of  Boston,  and  John  Dickin¬ 
son’s  Letters  from  a  Farmer  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  gracious  but  biting  essays, 
a  best  seller  everywhere. 

J 

“Here  then,  my  dear  countrymen, 
rouse  yourselves  and  behold  the 
ruin  hanging  over  your  heads.”  In 
placing  duties  on  goods  the  Colonies 
were  forbidden  to  manufacture, 
England  was  bringing  about  the 
final  “tragedy  of  American  Liberty. 
.  .  .  We  have  been  prohibited  from 
procuring  manufacturies,  in  all 
cases,  anywhere  but  from  Great 
Britain.  .  .  .We  have  been  prohib¬ 
ited  .  .  .  from  manufacturing  our¬ 
selves.  .  .  .  We  are  exactly  in  the 
situation  of  a  city  besieged.  ...  If 
Englishmen  order  us  to  come  to  her 
for  necessaries  we  want,  and  can 
order  us  to  pay  what  taxes  she 
pleases  .  .  .  we  are  as  abject  slaves 
as  those  in  wooden  shoes,  and  with 
uncombed  hair.” 

Arrogant  abusive  bureaucrats  and 
soldiery  were  being  foisted  on  the 
colonies.  George  III,  with  his  doc¬ 
trines  of  absolutism,  and  leagued 
with  the  corrupt  trade  monopoly  of 
the  powerful  East  Indian  Company, 
was  trying  to  destroy  a  hundred  and 
forty  years  of  established  self-gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  New  World. 

Everywhere,  in  spite  of  British 
troops,  flags  hung  at  half-staff,  and 
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new  streamers  were  flown  from  the 
Liberty  Poles  as  fast  as  the  Red 
Coats  tore  them  down.  The  Sons 
of  Liberty,  now  organized  in  every 
colony,  grew  bolder  every  day. 

For  two  years,  Durkee,  who  had 
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started  the  organization,  had  lain  in 
chains  and  filth  in  a  Philadelphia 
prison,  but  now,  in  spite  of  broken 
health,  he  was  back  leading  the  fight 
for  ‘Liberty  and  Property!’  The 
Norwich  people  issued  a  ringing 
manifesto  demanding  freedom  for 
American  commerce  and  the  right 
to  set  up  their  own  industries. 

Most  Church  of  Englanders  re¬ 
mained  loyal  to  the  King.  He  was 
the  head  of  their  church.  They  had 
never  embraced  the  idea  that  free 
men  should  govern  themselves 
freely.  In  New  Cambridge,  the 
Chippins  Hill  people  believed  that 
those  who  defied  the  King’s  author¬ 
ity  were  seditious  traitors. 

For  Adams  and  the  Sons  of  Lib¬ 
erty,  such  Tories  were  the  real  trai- 
tors.  Not  the  people  of  America, 
but  a  distant  Parliament,  in  which 
the  colonies  had  no  voice,  was  over¬ 
throwing  liberty,  the  constitution 
and  the  Magna  Charta.  The  Crown 
was  violating  the  charters  and  sa¬ 
cred  rights  granted  the  colonies  long 
ago.  England,  not  America,  was 
tearing  down  law  and  custom.  ‘Hu¬ 
man  rights,’  the  colonists  main¬ 
tained,  were  too  sacred  for  any  gov¬ 
ernment  to  destroy. 
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For  more  than  a  century,  the 
colonial  assemblies,  chosen  by  free¬ 
men,  had  been  forcing  Royal  Gov¬ 
ernors  to  accept  their  majority 
decisions.  The  democratic  town 
meetings,  responsive  to  American, 
not  British,  needs,  unbeholden  to  the 
King  or  his  agents,  had  become  free 
sovereign  bodies.  Now  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress  supplied  all  the 
colonies  with  one  over-all  authority, 
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also  based  on  democracy  and  home 
rule.  All  men  of  the  New  World 
were  obliged  to  make  their  choice 
between  dictatorial  monarchy  and 
their  own  free  government,  between 
autocracy  and  freedom.  Such  was 
the  struggle  for  the  soul  of  man. 

Bitterness  deepened.  In  New 
Cambridge,  as  armed  conflict  drew 
closer,  the  dangers  greater,  the  un¬ 
willingness  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  Tories  to  stand  with  their 
neighbors  against  improper  Royal 
exactions  sorely  tried  the  patience 
of  the  local  people.  Joseph  Bying- 
ton  and  two  others  were  given 
power  to  subpoena  any  violator  who 
dealt  in  British  goods  or  worked 
against  the  cause  of  freedom. 

In  one  of  his  letters  from  Wyo¬ 
ming,  Gideon’s  father  told  how  the 
Tories  there  were  inciting  Indians  to 
cowardly  hit-and-run  attacks.  With 
a  note  of  glee,  Elias  wrote:  “The 
other  day  one  of  the  Paxtong  Boys 
rode  over  and  said,  ‘A  Tory  is  a  man 
whose  head  is  in  England  and  whose 
body  is  in  America,  and  his  neck 


ought  to  be  stretched.  We  have 
our  troubles  here,  but  we  are  three 
thousand  strong  now,  ready  to  de¬ 
fend  our  lands  and  our  houses  to 
the  death.  In  spite  of  the  Penna- 
mites  and  Tories  and  the  savages 
they  stir  up,  we  shall  hold  our  own. 
I  wish  and  pray  I  might  see  you  all 
again,  and  I  would  that  your  brother 
Elias,  my  eldest  beloved  son,  jour¬ 
ney  forth  here  to  Wyoming.  It 
would  gladden  my  heart.  Even  if 
he  does  not  stay  here,  he  could  take 
up  some  land  that  might  prove  of 
advantage  to  him  in  the  years 
ahead.  .  .  .” 

The  brothers  talked  it  over,  and 
Elias,  though  far  from  well,  agreed 
to  go  out  with  several  neighbors  on 
Wolcott  Road,  Lieutenant  Aaron 
Gaylord  and  his  wife  Katherine 
Cole  and  others. 

Gideon  had  no  desire  to  go  riding 
forth  again  over  far  hills.  He  had 
returned  home  from  Wyoming  to 
work  in  peace  and  to  be  part  of  the 
New  Cambridge  he  loved.  He 
found  real  joy  in  being  back  with 
his  two  brothers  and  his  sister  Phebe 
who  had  blossomed  into  young 
womanhood.  He  found  greater 
pleasure  than  ever  in  working 
quietly  in  the  shop  and  for  relaxa¬ 
tion  enjoying  the  music  he  loved  so 
much.  In  free  moments  he  worked 
on  the  design  of  the  clock  he  hoped 
someday  to  make  and  sell. 

He  had  taken  part  in  Society  af- 
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fairs  and  was  elected  chorister  to 
lead  the  singing  in  the  new  church 
building,  put  up  while  he  had  been 
away,  by  a  joint  contribution  of  ma¬ 
terials  and  personal  labor.  There 
were  forty-one  pews  and  an  attrac¬ 
tive  arched  door  and  fan  window. 
This  one  was  brightly  painted, 
spruce  yellow  with  white  trim  and 
white  doors,  and  a  Spanish  brown 
roof  —  as  though  the  faith  of  the 
people,  now  that  the  harsher  days 
of  early  settlement  were  over,  had 
also  brightened. 

Gideon  put  his  name  down  for 
a  contribution  to  buy  the  trian¬ 
gular  piece  of  land  in  front  of  the 
church  for  a  public  Green,  necessary 
now  that  men  were  drilling  con¬ 
stantly.  Many  prominent  citizens 
subscribed,  Asahel,  Amos  and 
Thomas  Barnes,  Elisha  Manross, 
Josiah  Lewis,  Zebulon  Peck,  Asa 
Upson,  the  Hungerfords,  Jeromes, 
Boots  and  Harts.  Seven  Gaylords 
were  on  the  list. 

There  were  five  schools  now. 
Several  more  taverns  had  opened 
up.  A  new  North  Cemetery  had 
been  started  near  Lewis  Corner  on 
the  never-used  thirty  yard  highway 
of  the  1721  survey.  William  Mitch¬ 
ell,  a  Scotchman,  skilled  in  cloth¬ 
making,  had  set  up  looms  and  a 
fulling,  or  cloth-shrinking  mill,  and 
a  store  near  Goose  Corner.  Much 
tinware  was  being  made  in  small 
shops  and  peddled  across  country. 

Lately  some  shops  had  turned  to 


making  bullets,  for  people  were 
readying  themselves  for  the  strug¬ 
gle  they  now  feared  to  be  inevitable. 
The  General  Assembly  offered  a 
bounty  of  L 10  for  each  half  a  hun¬ 
dred  weight  of  nitre  or  saltpeter  for 
gunpowder.  Seth  started  making 
it  in  a  shop  he  put  up  on  land  he 
had  bought  on  South  Street.  Gid¬ 
eon  helped  him. 

It  was  hard  work.  They  filled  big 
casks  with  earth  and  others  with 
wood  ashes.  The  water,  strained 
through  the  dirt,  and  the  liquid  lye 
from  the  ashes  were  mixed,  boiled 
and  allowed  to  cool.  Saltpeter  rose 
to  the  surface.  Pulverized  with  sul¬ 
phur  and  charcoal,  it  became  gun¬ 
powder. 

One  day  a  tall  elderly  man  on 
horseback  stopped  by.  He  was  the 
old  settler,  Josiah  Lewis,  still  as 
erect  and  graceful  in  the  saddle  as 
when  he  had  ridden  over  the  hills 
to  Hartford  with  Stephen  Barnes 
thirty  years  before.  He  was  taking  a 
pear  seedling  to  his  married  daugh¬ 
ter,  Phebe  Norton,  who  lived  on  the 
road  to  Compounce  Lake.  They 
talked  of  the  coming  struggle  with 
England,  the  Tories,  the  drills  on 
the  Green. 

The  spirit  of  strife  was  abroad 
everywhere  now.  The  British  had 
chosen  the  road  of  force  and  coer¬ 
cion,  and  to  that  the  settlers,  unwill¬ 
ing  to  be  less  than  free  men,  would 
never  bow.  Already  the  Minute 
Men  had  uniforms,  blue  trimmed 
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with  red,  which  they  wore  con¬ 
cealed  under  their  'frocks  and  trous¬ 
ers,’  ready  for  instant  call  to  arms. 

In  April  Paul  Revere  made  his 
famous  midnight  ride,  and  the  Min¬ 
ute  Men  fought  the  Red  Coats  from 
behind  every  tree  and  stone  at  Lex¬ 
ington  and  Concord. 

Free  men  had  dared  stand  up  to 
the  trained  soldiers  of  the  Empire! 
The  brave  news  swept  through  the 
colonies  from  Maine  to  Georgia. 
No  less  startling  was  the  report  that 
Ethan  Allen  and  Renedict  Arnold 
of  New  Haven  had  led  the  Green 
Mountain  volunteers  through  late 
winter  snows,  with  only  a  handful 
of  flour  to  munch  on,  to  the  capture 
of  Fort  Ticonderoga. 

On  May  18,  1775,  the  first  Farm¬ 
ington  company  under  Captain 
Noadiah  Hooker,  Lieutenant  Bying- 
ton  and  other  officers,  set  out  dou¬ 
ble-quick  for  Boston.  For  lack  of  a 
uniform,  Doctor  Elijah  Porter  wore 
his  wedding  suit  to  war.  The  Pe- 
quabuck  volunteers  did  not  get  to 
the  front  in  time  for  Bunker  Hill, 
but  they  remained  to  take  part  in 
the  permanent  siege. 

The  Bunker  Hill  battle,  the  cost¬ 
liest,  most  useless  victory  ever  won 
by  a  foe,  electrified  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  even  more.  The  New  York  Sons 
of  Liberty  seized  the  City  Hall  and 
distributed  guns  from  the  arsenal. 
All  shipments  to  the  British  troops 
beleaguered  in  Boston  were  halted. 

The  Continental  Congress  called 


upon  all  men  between  sixteen  and 
sixty  to  form  themselves  into  local 
militia  units,  and  in  Farmington  and 
New  Cambridge  a  £10  bonus  was 
offered  to  all  volunteers.  With  three 
of  the  Pecks,  two  Lewis  boys,  David 
Gaylord,  William  Mitchell,  the 
clothmaker,  and  many  others,  Gid¬ 
eon  and  Seth  took  the  places  of 
those  who  had  already  marched. 
Gideon  was  made  sergeant. 

Congress  put  George  Washing¬ 
ton  of  Virginia  in  charge  of  all 
American  forces,  and  he  left  at  once 
to  take  charge  of  the  troops  around 
Boston. 

Gideon  saw  him  ride  through 
Farmington  on  his  white  horse  with 
its  long  flowing  mane  and  tail  —  an 
erect  unsmiling  man  who  inspired 
great  confidence. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  issued  by  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress  on  July  4,  1776.  It  reached 
New  Cambridge  two  weeks  later, 
and  the  people  gathered  to  hear  it 
read.  The  Training  Band  was 
drawn  up.  Gripping  his  musket 
tensely,  Gideon  listened  to  the  great 
and  noble  words  that  rolled  across 
the  hilltop. 

It  has  become  necessary  “in  the 
course  of  human  events”  —  declared 
the  great  Thomas  Jefferson,  author 
of  the  Declaration  —  to  inform  the 
world  the  reason  patriots  were  tak¬ 
ing  up  arms.  “We  hold  these  truths 
to  be  self-evident,”  the  great  Vir- 
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ginian  said,  in  words  which  rang 
across  the  Hill  and  through  the 
whole  continent  and  round  the 
whole  world,  “that  all  men  are  cre¬ 
ated  equal;  that  they  are  endowed 
bv  their  Creator  with  certain  in- 
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alienable  rights;  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  That  to  secure  these 
rights,  governments  are  instituted 
among  men,  deriving  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov¬ 
erned;  that  whenever  any  form  of 
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government  becomes  destructive  of 
these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it.” 

No  such  universal  and  majestic 


doctrine  of  democratic  freedom  had 
ever  before  been  laid  down  in  the 
entire  history  of  man.  The  words 
were  received  in  wonder.  A  great 
silence  gripped  the  assembled  peo¬ 
ple.  Then  a  hale  voice  with  a  burry 
accent  rang  out  —  that  of  William 
Mitchell,  the  Scotchman  so  recently 
come  to  this  side  of  the  water  to 
make  his  home  in  New  Cambridge, 
“God  save  our  American  States!” 

Three  cheers  rent  the  air.  The 
drums  were  beaten,  and  Captain 
Zebulon  Peck  ordered  a  gun  salute 
fired  into  the  air.  The  battle  for  a 
new  way  of  life  had  begun  in 
earnest. 
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►  ►  all  over  the  colonies  men 
streamed  to  the  front.  Those  who 
could  not  go  worked  to  get  supplies 
together.  Grain  was  gathered,  lead 
bullets  were  made,  meat  was  cured. 
The  women  toiled  at  their  spinning 
wheels  and  looms  to  provide  warm 
clothing.  Soon  Hezekiah  Gridley 
Junior’s  house  on  West  Street  was 
crammed  with  supplies  for  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Army. 

Old  Reverend  Samuel  Newell, 
who  later  served  as  chaplain,  and 
two  other  ministers  from  Torrington 
and  Plymouth,  led  parties  into  the 
woods  to  try  to  rediscover  the  for¬ 
gotten  lead  mine  deeded  to  Farm¬ 
ington  back  in  1657.  Newell  hope¬ 
fully  carried  a  bell  to  be  rung  when 
his  party  came  upon  the  old  dig¬ 
gings.  But  after  some  days  the 
search  was  reluctantly  given  up. 

In  New  Cambridge  more  than  a 
hundred  men  —  most  of  the  able- 
bodied  men  in  the  village  —  vol¬ 
unteered.  Eight  Bartholomews 
marched  off.  The  Barnes  family 
gave  seven  to  the  independence 
cause.  Five  Roberts  joined  up. 


Three  more  Lewis  boys  shouldered 
their  guns,  so  did  Elijah,  Theodore 
and  William  Manross.  Soon  Na¬ 
thaniel  Messenger,  Asa  and  Thomas 
Upson  and  Ebenezer  Norton  were 
in  the  fray. 

Among  the  first  to  go  was  Josiah 
Holt,  New  Cambridge’s  first  well- 
known  physician.  Two  other  young 
doctors  had  come  to  New  Cam¬ 
bridge  before  this  but  had  died  soon 
after  starting  practice.  One  had 
been  induced  to  settle  by  Zebulon 
Peck  who  gave  him  an  acre  of  land 
and  built  a  house  for  him,  but  he 
had  hardly  arrived  when  he  con¬ 
tracted  pneumonia.  Doctor  Holt 
had  taken  a  leading  place  in  the 
communitv  and  soon  became  well- 
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to-do. 

Two  of  William  Jerome’s  sons, 
David  and  William  Junior,  and  a 
grandson  of  Timothy  Jerome  en¬ 
listed.  Aged  Zerubbabel  Jerome 
went  with  three  sons,  though  the 
rest  of  his  family  —  Chauncey  and 
Zerubbabel  Junior  and  three  daugh¬ 
ters  —  had  turned  Tory. 

Many  Chippins  Hill  Church  of 
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England  families  were  split  in  bit¬ 
terness.  Caleb  Mathews  and  his 
younger  relatives  were  among  the 
first  to  march  off.  As  younger  men 
left  to  fight  for  the  cause,  fear  and 
rancor  deepened  in  older  Tory 
hearts,  loyal  to  the  King  of  England. 
How  could  raw  untrained  recruits, 
without  proper  arms  or  supplies  or 
experience,  hope  to  win  against  the 
seasoned  troops  of  the  most  power¬ 
ful  empire  on  earth? 

Elias  sent  back  part  of  the  answer 
from  Wyoming  Valley.  “All  Eng¬ 
land,”  he  wrote,  “is  smaller  than  our 
Westmoreland  County  here  in  the 
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west.  What  the  Tories  do  not  real¬ 
ize  is  the  greatness  of  this  new  coun¬ 
try  of  ours.  When  a  spirit  of  free¬ 
dom  has  been  aroused  in  a  people, 
all  the  might  of  empire  can  never 
quench  it.” 

No  one  was  more  ardent  than 
John  Wilson  of  Harwinton,  leader 
of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  in  two  coun- 
ties.  He  was  part  of  the  inner  coun¬ 
cils  of  the  Governor  and  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Assembly  and  was  responsible 
for  much  of  the  quick  efficacious 
action  taken,  especially  in  curbing 
Tories.  He  and  his  fellow  towns¬ 
men  paid  the  wages  of  thirty-two 
volunteers  and  also  maintained  four 
men  on  guard  constantly  at  Horse 
Neck  on  the  coast,  asking  nothing 
from  the  hard  pressed  State  or  Con¬ 
tinental  authorities.  They  kept  a 
steady  stream  of  clothing  and  pro¬ 
visions  flowing  to  the  front.  The 


women  there  and  in  New  Cam¬ 
bridge  worked  far  into  the  night  at 
the  spinning  wheels  and  the  looms. 
The  farmers  stripped  their  fields  of 
cattle,  and  it  seemed  grossly  unfair 
to  John  Wilson  that  a  handful  of 
well-to-do  Chippins  Hill  Tories 
should  prosper  while  others  made 
sacrifices.  The  herds  on  Chippins 
Hill  were  raided  and  butchered  for 
meat  for  the  front  fighters. 

The  Chippins  Hill  folk  —  John 
Wilson  charged  —  were  harboring 
traitors:  they  sped  the  King’s  mes¬ 
sengers  on  their  way  and  that  might 
bring  the  loss  of  battles  and  death 
to  thousands.  His  answer  was 
prompt  and  cruel,  not  always  just, 
but  it  was  a  grievous  dangerous 
time,  and  the  life  of  the  colonies  was 
at  stake.  Raid  after  raid  was  made 
to  try  to  catch  escaping  Tories,  men 
fighting  with  the  Red  Coats,  or  mes¬ 
sengers  of  the  Crown. 

When  working  in  the  fields,  the 
Tory  farmers  were  warned  of  raid¬ 
ers  by  the  conch  shells  blown  by 
their  watchful  wives,  and  usually 
managed  to  hide  out  in  the  Tory 
Den,  a  secret  cave  in  the  ledges 
atop  the  hill.  But  Reverend  James 
Nichols,  stirring  up  his  people  to 
resist  the  independence  cause,  was 
tarred  and  feathered. 

Wilson’s  ire  was  particularly 
roused  by  the  Tory  members  of  the 
Jerome  family.  Three  girls  were 
married  to  Tories,  Jonathan  Pond, 
Moses  Dunbar  and  Stephen  Graves. 
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The  Sons  of  Liberty  seized  Chaun- 
cey  on  Fall  Mountain,  strung  him  up 
by  his  thumbs  to  an  apple  tree  and 
bared  his  back  to  receive  the  hick¬ 
ory  rod.  But  he  wriggled  loose  and 
‘ran  like  a  deer’  to  the  house  of  his 
brother-in-law,  Jonathan  Pond,  over 
the  line  in  Plymouth.  At  his  house 
door,  gun  in  hand,  Pond  defied  the 
raiders. 

Stephen  Graves  escaped  to  safety 
in  the  Tory  Den  time  and  again,  but 
was  finally  strung  up  to  a  cherry 
tree  and  beaten.  Joel  Tuttle  was 
hung  by  the  neck  to  the  great  oak 
on  Quarry  Hill  Green.  Captain 
Thomas  Hungerford,  the  tanner,  cut 
him  down  but  dared  do  no  more. 
Tuttle  crawled  away  and  took  ref¬ 
uge  in  the  Tory  Den. 

By  this  time,  Gideon  and  Seth  and 
three  cousins  were  already  with  the 
Continental  Army.  Many  volun¬ 
teers  saw  fighting  at  once,  but  Gid¬ 
eon’s  outfit  —  Captain  Bray’s  com¬ 
pany  —  was  stationed  in  Hartford  in 
readiness  to  repel  any  attempt  by 
the  Crown  forces  to  land  on  the 
Connecticut  coast.  Below  their 
encampment  on  the  western  hill 
were  the  Meetinghouse  Green  and 
the  Heart  and  Crown  Inn  where 
they  often  gathered.  Nearby,  the 
Connecticut  C  our  ant  was  pub¬ 
lished. 

Gideon’s  life  changed  when  he 
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met  Falla  Hopkins.  She  was  a 
lively,  sensible  girl,  and  Gideon 


liked  her  more  every  day.  She  had 
been  orphaned  at  the  age  of  five  and 
lived  with  relatives.  An  uncle  re¬ 
turning  from  abroad  got  her  grand¬ 
father’s  will  set  aside  and  took  away 
the  land  and  her  father’s  house 
which  she  had  inherited.  She  was 
a  direct  descendant  of  famous  Wil¬ 
liam  Bradford  of  the  early  Plymouth 
colony,  and  of  two  successful  pro¬ 
prietors  of  Reverend  Hooker’s  expe¬ 
dition  who  had  founded  Hartford 
plantation. 

In  December  Gideon  was  made 
an  Ensign.  He  heard  frequently 
from  his  brother,  for  a  fortnightly 
postrider  mail  service  had  been  set 
up  between  Wyoming  and  Hart¬ 
ford.  Forty  Fort  was  being  rebuilt 
larger  and  stronger,  nearly  an  acre 
square.  Other  town  forts  had  been 
planted  up  and  down  both  sides  of 
the  river.  Various  families  had 
built  their  own  forts,  such  as  ‘Fort 
Gaylord’  in  Plymouth. 

“Even  so  we  are  poorly  pro¬ 
tected,”  Elias  wrote.  “Nearly  every 
man  has  gone  off  to  the  Continental 
Army.  Only  old  folks  and  women 
and  children  are  left.  If  the  Tories 
start  the  Indians  on  the  warpath 
we  will  be  massacred.  A  terrible 
smallpox  epidemic  is  raging,  and 
the  Westmoreland  pesthouse  is 
crowded  with  unhappy  victims  of 
all  ages.  To  make  matters  worse, 
I  have  been  quite  ill  also.  As  soon 
as  I  am  able,  I  shall  return  to  the 
Pequabuck.” 
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In  Hartford  great  excitement 
came  in  January  1777  with  the  ar¬ 
rest  of  Reverend  James  Nichols  and 
Moses  Dunbar,  the  Chippins  Hill 
Tories.  Both  were  dragged  to  Hart¬ 
ford  jail,  charged  with  treason. 
Nichols  was  released,  but  Dunbar 
had  been  captured  with  a  King’s 
commission  in  his  pocket.  He  had 
persuaded  various  neighbors  to  join 
the  British  Army,  and  the  irate  fa- 
ther  of  one  of  those  volunteers  had 
informed  against  Moses. 

The  latter’s  father,  actively  buy- 
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ing  supplies  in  Plymouth  for  the 
Continental  Army,  was  zealous  for 
the  independence  cause  and  offered 
to  furnish  the  Hartford  authorities 
with  hemp  for  a  halter  to  hang  his 
son  with. 

In  the  courtroom  on  Hartford 
hill,  Gideon  and  Falla  Hopkins 
heard  the  evidence  against  Moses 
and  the  story  of  his  life. 

“I  was  born  in  Wallingford,  June 
14,  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord,  1746, 
the  second  of  sixteen  children,”  he 
informed  the  court.  “I  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  business  of  husbandry.” 

When  seventeen,  Moses  had  mar¬ 
ried  Phebe  Jerome  and  came  to 
Chippins  Hill  to  live.  Four  of  their 
seven  children  were  baptized  at  the 
Indian  Hill  Episcopal  Church. 
When  he  and  Phebe  had  joined  the 
Church  of  England  it  caused  a  ‘sor¬ 
rowful  breach’  between  him  and  his 
father. 

He  treated  “me  very  harshly  in 


many  instances,  for  which  I  heartily 
forgive  him,  as  I  hope  for  pardon 
from  my  God  and  my  Saviour  for 
my  own  offenses.” 

On  January  22,  1777,  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  Courant  reported  that  the  Su¬ 
perior  Court  had  found  Dunbar 
guilty.  It  was  ordered  “that  he  go 
from  hence  to  the  gaol  from  whence 
he  came  and  from  thence  to  the 
place  of  execution  and  there  to  be 
hanged  up  by  the  neck  between  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  until  he  shalle 
be  Dead.” 

But  March  3  the  Courant  and 
handbills  reported  that  the  ‘atro¬ 
cious  Moses  Dunbar’  had  escaped. 
“He  is  about  five  feet  eight  inches 
high,  short  curled  hair  which  with 
his  beard  is  of  a  sandy  color,  has  a 
down-look  round  face,  hollow  eyes 
and  wears  a  red  great  coat.”  <£3 
and  costs  were  offered  for  his  appre¬ 
hension. 

He  was  caught  within  a  few  days, 
and  the  execution  was  held  on 
schedule.  Gideon  invited  Falla 
Hopkins  to  go,  but  she  said,  “If  my 
relatives  and  friends  and  you,  Gid¬ 
eon,  never  come  back,  men  like 
Dunbar  will  be  to  blame.  He  must 
be  hung  but  I  don’t  want  to  see  it.” 

On  South  Hill  outside  the  prison 
walls  under  the  dangling  hemp  rope 
on  the  gallows,  Reverend  Nathan 
Strong,  in  sonorous  words,  told  a 
‘prodigious  concourse  of  people’ 
what  lessons  should  be  drawn  from 
this  unhappy  event.  His  word§ 
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faded  away  in  the  chill  air,  and  pres¬ 
ently  the  body  of  Moses  Dunbar 
dangled  from  a  noose,  turning 
slowly  and  inert  in  the  March  wind. 

In  April,  the  British  raided  Dan¬ 
bury,  supply  center  for  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Army,  and  burned  it  down  in 
a  drunken  yelling  orgy  of  plunder, 
sparing  only  Tory  houses  marked 
with  white  lime  crosses.  Four  pa¬ 
triots  were  burned  alive  in  Captain 
Ezra  Starr’s  house,  and  when  the 
meat  houses  burned,  melted  fat  ran 
ankle-deep  in  the  streets. 

A  former  member  of  the  New 
Cambridge  Church  of  England  and 
several  young  people  of  the  Tory 
Den  crowd  helped  guide  the  marau¬ 
ders.  The  New  Cambridge  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Inspection  acted  swiftly. 
Seventeen  Chippins  Hill  residents, 
neighbors,  were  rounded  up  and 
lodged  in  Hartford  jail. 

“They  are  a  pack  of  fellows  con¬ 
nected  with  the  late  Moses  Dunbar 
.  .  reported  the  Connecticut 
C  our  ant.  “Some  actually  engaged 
to  serve  with  him  in  the  ministerial 
army.” 

To  an  Assembly  Committee  all 
the  prisoners  denied  having  had 
anvthing  to  do  with  the  Danbury 
atrocitv,  though  several  admitted 
thev  had  been  approached  to  join 
the  raid  or  had  "traitor  sons’  fighting 
for  the  King.  But  all  claimed  to 
have  little  notion  of  what  the  war 
was  about.  They  put  all  the  blame 
on  Reverend  Nichols,  saying  he  had 


misled  them.  All  promised  here¬ 
after  "to  the  utmost  of  their  power 
defend  the  country  against  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Army.’  The  Assembly  ordered 
everyone  released  on  taking  the 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  United  States 
and  paying  his  share  of  the  £27  7 
shillings  and  10  pence  jail  costs. 

Gideon  was  transferred  to  Cap¬ 
tain  Peck’s  company  in  the  Enos 
battalion,  with  orders  to  move 
south.  The  idea  of  separation  was 
painful  for  both  him  and  Falla;  they 
were  deeply  in  love  and  decided  to 
get  married.  A  few  days  before  the 
date  set,  Gideon  received  word  that 
his  brother  Elias  Junior,  who  had 
returned  home  from  Wyoming  in 
poor  health,  had  died.  It  was  a  bad 
blow,  and  it  made  him  all  the  more 
anxious  to  marry  Falla.  The  wed¬ 
ding  was  celebrated  September  25, 
1777. 

Half  a  year  passed  by  before  he 
had  a  chance  to  get  back  to  see  her. 
She  was  expecting  a  child,  and  he 
took  her  to  New  Cambridge  to  stay. 
On  the  way  they  found  Farmington 
full  of  Yale  freshmen  and  sopho¬ 
mores  who  had  been  moved  up 
there  because  food  was  so  scarce  in 
New  Haven. 

More  than  ever  he  was  worried 
about  his  father  in  Wyoming  Val¬ 
ley.  A  great  band  of  Tories  and 
thousands  of  Indians  were  prepar¬ 
ing  to  march  in  from  New  York 
State. 
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Gideon  went  to  his  neighbors, 
the  Coles,  to  find  out  if  any  word 
had  come  through.  A  barefoot 
woman  in  rags  turned  in  at  the  gate 
ahead  of  him.  Her  hair  was  tangled 
about  her  face.  She  carried  a  baby 
in  arms,  and  a  small  child  and  a 
boy,  looking  like  a  scarecrow,  were 
with  her.  It  was  Katherine  Gaylord. 

The  Tories,  with  a  great  horde  of 
war-painted  Indians,  had  fallen  on 
the  settlers. 

“Aaron  is  dead,''  she  told  Gideon, 
“and  your  father  is  dead,  too.” 

That  evening,  with  Falla,  Gideon 
heard  the  full  story. 

“We  held  out  in  Fort  Gaylord,” 
Katherine  began.  “Aaron  was  in 
charge.” 

When  scouts  came  back  with 
news  that  an  overwhelming  force 
had  captured  the  fort  at  the  head 
of  the  valley,  Aaron  decided  to  unite 
with  the  main  bodv  of  defenders  in 
big  Forty  Fort.  It  seemed  their 
only  chance. 

Aaron’s  father,  Joseph,  and  three 
other  old  men  were  left  to  look  after 
the  women  and  children.  But  Kath¬ 
erine  insisted  on  going  with  Aaron 
and  taking  the  children  along. 

At  Forty  Fort  it  was  a  tossup 
whether  to  await  the  enemy  there  or 
to  meet  them  head  on.  Though  the 
defenders  could  hold  out  in  the  fort 
for  a  time,  little  help  could  be  ex¬ 
pected,  for  the  only  militia  forces 
anywhere  near  were  Pennamites. 
Many  men  in  Forty  Fort  were  fran¬ 


tic  because  their  wives  and  children 
were  still  in  their  isolated  homes, 
and  the  Tories  and  Indians  were  out 
looting  and  killing. 

A  desperate  sally  was  agreed 
upon,  and  nearly  every  able-bodied 
man  rode  out.  They  fell  into  a 
cleverly  laid  trap  in  a  narrow  pas¬ 
sage  between  a  swamp  and  log 
fence  and  were  slaughtered.  Barely 
two  score  escaped  back  to  the  fort 
where  the  women  and  children,  the 
aged  and  sick,  were  huddled.  All 
that  night  the  Indians  scalped  the 
wounded  and  the  dead. 

Knowing  all  was  lost,  Joseph  led 
the  women  and  children  out  of  Fort 
Gaylord  across  the  river  and  the 
valley  into  the  mountains.  They 
went  without  blankets  or  food. 

Katherine  was  still  at  Forty  Fort, 
praying  for  her  husband’s  safety, 
when  a  man  brought  her  Aaron’s 
hat  with  a  bullet  hole  in  it.  He  had 
been  hiding  behind  a  log  ten  feet 
from  where  her  husband  was 
scalped.  Anything  seemed  better 
than  being  trapped  in  the  fort  at  the 
mercy  of  the  savages.  She  slipped 
out  with  her  three  children  and  hid 
in  the  woods.  There  they  saw  the 
last  dreadful  scenes  of  death  and 
destruction  and  heard  the  yells  of 
the  scalpers  and  the  screams  of  the 
dying. 

She  was  not  the  only  woman  to 
make  her  way  alone  with  her  chil¬ 
dren  through  the  wilderness.  Some 
were  lucky  enough  to  find  boats  to 
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get  down  the  river.  Elizabeth 
Mathews,  whose  husband  Ichabod 
Tuttle  was  killed,  got  away  by  the 
river  with  her  three  little  children. 
One  was  a  two-year-old  baby  and 
the  oldest  only  six.  “She,  too, 
walked  back  with  them  to  her  fam¬ 
ily  here  in  New  Cambridge.” 

But  others  went  south  over  the 
great  high  swamp  —  "the  Shades  of 
Death’  —  and  there  they  died.  One 
woman  carried  her  dead  baby 
twenty  miles,  not  wanting  to  leave 
it  to  be  devoured  by  the  wolves. 
The  fourth  day  Katherine  and  the 
children  lost  all  their  food  and 
clothing  when  crossing  a  swollen 
stream  and  had  no  food  for  many 
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days  except  a  few  berries,  sassafras 
roots  and  birch  bark.  They  met 
Indians  and  were  frightened  out  of 
their  wits,  but  each  time  the  Red 
Men  were  kind  and  helped  them. 

“There  were  more  than  three 
thousand  people  in  the  valley,  and 
all  were  driven  out  —  except  the 
hundreds  killed  and  scalped.  From 
the  mountain  top,  I  saw  our  home 
going  up  in  flames.” 

Every  house  in  the  valley,  except 
those  belonging  to  Tories,  was  de¬ 
stroyed,  the  crops  stolen  or  burned, 
the  animals  slaughtered.  For  most 
people  ten  years  of  toil  were  wiped 
out.  Many  had  to  face  life  with 
only  the  clothes  on  their  backs. 


For  Gideon,  that  night  when  he 
sat  in  the  Cole  parlor  on  Wolcott 
Street,  listening  to  Katherine’s  bit¬ 
ter  story,  was  the  darkest  moment 
of  the  war.  Nothing  —  not  even  the 
terrible  ordeals  he  himself  was  to 
face  later  —  was  ever  quite  so  bad. 
He  knew  there  was  no  turning  back. 
He  had  to  go  on.  It  had  to  be  vic- 
torv  or  death. 
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In  the  months  that  followed,  he 
saw  hard  fighting  and  suffered  the 
privations  of  winter  camp  life. 
Worst  of  all  was  the  time  he  was 
taken  prisoner  in  New  Jersey 
and  thrust  under  chained  hatches 
in  one  of  the  rotting  prison  ships 
at  the  Wallabout  on  East  River, 
New  York,  jammed  in  with  more 
than  a  thousand  others.  There 
was  scarcely  room  to  lie  down,  they 
were  fed  putrid  meat  and  wormy 
bread.  Men  were  dying  from  small¬ 
pox,  yellow  fever,  typhus,  spotted 
fever,  dysentery  and  festering 
wounds.  Gideon  was  assigned  to 
the  work  squad  to  carry  out  the 
dead,  sometimes  scores  each  day. 
He  weighted  the  bodies  and  tossed 
them  into  the  river.  Among  the 
dead  was  Solomon  Carrington, 
brother  of  Jonathan,  from  New 
Cambridge.  One  evening  Gideon 
escaped  to  shore,  slipped  through 
enemy  lines,  and  made  his  way  back 
to  New  Cambridge. 
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first  clockmaker,  an  ancestor  of 
the  owner,  Mrs.  Fuller  F.  Barnes ) 
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free  town 


►  ►  during  1782-3  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  negotiated  in  far-off  Paris.  The 
hardships  and  the  dying  were  over. 

Being  home  gave  Gideon  Roberts 
a  rich  feeling.  The  hills  seemed 
greener,  the  skies  brighter.  He  and 
Falla  were  together  again.  He  was 
already  the  father  of  two  children. 
Their  first  —  born  during  the  war  — 
had  died  at  birth.  The  second, 
Elias,  had  been  born  in  December, 
1779,  and  little  Falla  in  October, 
1781. 

He  celebrated  peace  by  buying 
sixteen  acres  and  a  house  on  Wol¬ 
cott  Street  and  picked  up  the  broken 
threads.  Once  more  he  became 
chorister  and  began  having  musical 
gatherings  at  his  house.  He  was 
made  a  member  of  the  important 
church  seating  committee  and  of  the 
committee  to  ‘Deal  out  the  salt,’  or 
charity,  ‘to  widows  and  soldiers  .  .  . 
&  such  other  needy  perfons  as  they 
fhall  think  best.’  His  third  child, 
Catherine,  was  born  in  March  1783, 
the  day  that  news  of  actual  peace 
reached  New  Cambridge. 

The  Training  Band  gathered  on 


the  Green  under  the  new  flag  of  thir¬ 
teen  stars  and  stripes  which  the 
women  had  sewed  on  all  night  to 
have  ready.  The  Band  members 
were  seasoned  veterans  now;  there 
were  many  gaps  in  the  lines.  The 
bonfires  flamed,  the  drums  and  fifes 
played,  the  serpentines  of  gunpow¬ 
der  sizzled  into  the  air.  Thirteen 
volleys  were  fired  in  honor  of  the 
thirteen  states. 

Reverend  Newell  preached  a  stir¬ 
ring  sermon.  During  all  the  dark 
days  he  had  been  an  ardent  advo- 
cate  of  independence,  but  now  he 
spoke  of  the  rewards  that  could 
come  to  people  of  a  free  country, 
the  opportunities  that  awaited  them, 
their  duties  to  make  the  new  nation 
strong  and  great. 

The  new  nation,  born  of  the  long 
bitter  struggle  for  freedom,  stretched 
from  Canada  to  the  southern  bor¬ 
ders  of  Georgia,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Mississippi  —  nearly  as  big  as 
all  Europe  —  and  was  now  at  liberty 
to  trade  with  any  part  of  the  world 
and  to  produce  all  the  things  British 
rule  had  not  permitted.  The  war 
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left  little  money,  there  was  terrible 
inflation,  so  that  few  imported  goods 
could  be  bought;  there  was  a  short¬ 
age  of  everything.  But  stirred  by 
new  hope  and  freedom  the  folk  set 
to  work  to  make  what  they  needed. 
To  meet  the  demand  for  goods,  new 
enterprises  sprung  up  on  every  side 
—  almost  like  popping  corn. 

The  bars  against  western  settle¬ 
ment  were  removed.  The  continent 
was  wide  open  to  every  daring  and 
ambitious  soul.  Men  pushed  across 
the  Alleghenies  with  their  families, 
their  animals  and  their  tools,  in  a 
great  tide  of  discovery.  Flat  boats 
and  keel  boats,  piled  high  with  fur¬ 
niture  and  tools,  threaded  the  rivers 
twisting  up  into  the  great  forests. 
The  covered  Conestoga  wagons 
creaked  and  pitched  across  impass¬ 
able  gullies.  A  Connecticut  man 
waded  through  the  brush  to  survey 
and  lay  out  the  Northwest  Territory. 
Johnny  Appleseed,  another  Connec¬ 
ticut  man,  walked  abroad  with  a 
gleam  in  his  eye,  tossing  fruit  seeds 
into  every  cranny. 

Much  as  New  Cambridge  had 
been  started,  new  houses  rose  in  the 
forest;  folk  died  from  hardships  and 
Indian  arrows,  but  houses  soon  clus¬ 
tered  in  tiny  settlements.  New  mills 
were  built.  The  trails  widened  to 
roads  all  along  the  great  rivers  and 
the  far  plains.  Never  had  so  vast 
an  area  been  tamed  so  rapidly, 
never  had  a  new  civilization  come 
into  being  so  fast.  It  was  all  part 
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of  the  stirring  of  new  freedom. 

The  western  settlers  were  too 
busy  clearing  land,  building  houses 
and  putting  in  crops  to  make  their 
own  tools  and  many  other  necessi¬ 
ties.  What  they  required,  previ¬ 
ously  supplied  by  England,  was  now 
produced  by  Connecticut  and  other 
eastern  states.  This  ever-growing 
frontier  market  stirred  many  new 
industries  into  life. 

Gideon  felt  the  great  urge  of  all 
this  fresh  opportunity.  He  was  go¬ 
ing  to  make  clocks.  That  was  his 
cherished  dream. 

As  yet  only  the  well-to-do  could 
afford  them.  In  Bristol  as  late  as 
1804  only  three  people  had  brass 
clocks,  and  only  forty-two  had 
wooden  clocks.  But  in  the  new 
rush  and  eagerness  of  America,  time 
was  becoming  money.  Clocks  were 
required  to  pace  the  whir  of  new 
machinery  and  new  effort.  As  more 
goods  were  produced  and  wages 
rose,  everybody  was  going  to  earn 
enough  to  buy  one.  The  challenge 
to  make  a  new  and  better  clock, 
within  the  reach  of  every  man’s 
purse,  called  to  Gideon.  Here  was 
great  opportunity.  Soon  after  his 
return  from  the  front  he  was  hard  at 
work. 

His  tools  were  a  jackknife,  saws, 
bow  drills,  pod  auger  and  simple 
foot-powered  pole  lathe.  Oak  was 
used  for  the  plates.  He  made  the 
wheels  from  cherry-wood,  stepping 
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off  the  teeth  with  dividers,  cutting 
them  out  with  a  jackknife,  then  a 
fine  saw,  and  filing  them  smooth. 
With  the  lathe,  he  shaped  arbors, 
pillars  and  barrels.  For  weights  he 
filled  sheet  iron  cans  with  sand. 
Later  he  used  lead,  and  to  the  ‘wag’ 
or  pendulum,  he  attached  a  lead 
weight  in  a  trim  brass  shell.  The 
hands  were  made  of  pewter,  and  a 
neighbor,  Abner  Bailey,  made  the 
necessary  wire.  Falla  designed  the 
dial  —  paper  glued  to  wood  —  neat 
and  severe  compared  to  earlier  or¬ 
nate  faces.  Gideon’s  product,  which 
he  continued  to  improve  upon,  was 
finer  than  previous  New  England 
clocks.  The  works  were  housed  in  a 
long  sturdy  polished  pine  case  —  the 
old-time  grandfather  clock  —  and 
sold  for  fifty  dollars. 

He  never  forgot  the  thrilling  day 
when  he  finally  finished  three  clocks 
and  set  out  to  peddle  them.  He  put 
two  in  the  saddle  bags  and  tied  one 
on  behind  and  rode  off  through  the 
forest  toward  Wolcott. 

During  the  years  that  followed  he 
made  many  trips,  and,  as  a  boy, 
Chauncey  Jerome,  who  also  became 
a  great  clockmaker,  saw  Gideon  ride 
by  with  his  cumbersome  load  of 
clocks,  often  bound  for  far-off  New 
York.  “He  was  an  excellent  me¬ 
chanic  and  made  a  good  article.” 

1785  was  another  eventful  year. 
The  Pequabuck  people  determined 
to  become  a  free  town  which  would 


include  the  separate  villages  of  New 
Cambridge  and  West  New  Britain 
or  Burlington.  These  two  places  in¬ 
cluded  the  entire  area  of  the  original 
1721  survey.  The  consolidated 
town  would  have  more  than  2,000 
inhabitants,  with  a  representative  in 
Hartford.  All  necessary  negotia¬ 
tions  were  made  with  Farmington 
and  the  State  General  Assembly. 
The  new  larger  community  was  to 
be  called  ‘Bristol.’ 

Gideon  was  put  on  the  committee 
to  confer  with  Burlington  on  last- 
minute  arrangements.  The  two 
groups  met  at  the  old  oak  tree  on 
Peaceable  Street  near  the  village 
pound  and  the  Burlington  line  in 
front  of  the  Jacob  Bartholomew  tav¬ 
ern.  Here  in  previous  years  many 
parleys  had  been  held  with  the  In¬ 
dians.  The  oak’s  gnarled  trunk  was 
peppered  with  shot.  In  1781  when 
Lemmie  Bartholomew  came  home 
from  the  New  London  campaign,  he 
helped  his  brother  Asa  fire  his  mus¬ 
ket,  loaded  for  the  British,  into  the 
tree.  The  joint  committee  finished 
making  arrangements  at  ‘Bartemy’s’ 
tavern. 

A  ‘duly  warned’  reunion  of  the 
two  villages  was  called  for  nine  in 
the  morning  June  13,  1785,  at  the 
Federal  Hill  Meetinghouse.  One 
hundred  and  three  persons  took  the 
freeman’s  oath. 

Simeon  Hart,  the  well-to-do  land¬ 
holder  of  Burlington  was  ‘chofen’ 
Moderator.  Joseph  Byington,  the 
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wood  joiner,  who  had  led  Farming- 
ton  and  New  Cambridge  forces 
that  had  forced  the  British  out  of 
Boston,  was  elected  Clerk  and  his 
name  headed  the  list  of  Selectmen 
to  serve  ‘free  of  cost.’ 

The  other  Selectmen  were  Dea¬ 
con  Elisha  Manross,  son  of  Nehe- 
miah,  the  early  settler;  Zebulon 
Peck,  the  tavern  keeper;  Simeon 
Hart  and  Zebulon  Frisbie.  Though 
Frisbie  had  been  a  Tory,  people 
wanted  to  heal  old  grudges  and  get 
to  work  at  new  things. 

Jacob  Bartholomew  became  first 
treasurer.  Judah  Barnes,  grandson 
of  Ebenezer,  was  made  one  of  three 
constables  and  also  collector  of 
State  taxes.  Grandjurymen,  tithing 
men,  listers  to  record  property  and 
highway  surveyors  were  named. 
Most  of  those  chosen,  then  or  during 
the  next  few  years,  bore  the  names 
of  early  settler  families:  Brooks,  An¬ 
drews,  Hungerford,  Yale,  Gaylord, 
Hickox,  Lewis,  Porter,  Mathews, 
Ives,  Peck,  Upson.  Gideon  Roberts 
was  selected  to  be  one  of  the  rate 
makers  or  assessors. 

A  special  committee  was  elected 
‘to  Exchange  Highways  &  Remove 
Neufances  and  to  do  it  without  Cost 
to  the  Town.’  Except  for  West 
Street  and  Hill  Street  over  Chippins 
Hill,  the  original  straight  wide  high¬ 
ways  of  the  1721  survey  were  im¬ 
practical  because  of  the  lay  of  the 
river  and  hills.  Other  roads,  some¬ 
times  corresponding  to  winding  In¬ 


dian  trails,  like  Queen  Street  snak¬ 
ing  up  to  Indian  Quarry  Hill,  had 
been  followed.  Often  titles  for 
these  hit-or-miss  streets  had  never 
been  obtained.  Gardens,  fields, 
fences,  sheds  and  houses  that  had 
encroached  on  highways  had  to  be 
removed.  Among  those  named  for 
this  ticklish  task  were  Doctor  Josiah 
Holt,  David  Newell,  son  of  the  first 
pastor,  and  Captain  Asa  Upson,  his 
son-in-law,  who  had  gone  briefly  to 
Wyoming  and  who  had  been  so  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  Revolution. 

Another  task  was  to  keep  stray 
animals  off  the  street.  Only  swine 
could  run  on  ‘the  commons’  if 
properly  yoked  and  with  a  ring  in 
their  snouts.  Rovce  Lewis  and 
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Zebulon  Frisbie,  ‘Key  Keepers,’ 
cared  for  the  animal  pound  north  of 
town  on  Newell  property.  The 
‘Fence  Viewers’  —  among  them  Luke 
Gridley  —  received  so  many  pence 
for  each  rod  of  fence  inspected. 
Owners  who  did  not  make  repairs 
within  a  given  time  were  fined. 

To  protect  buyers,  two  ‘Sealers 
of  Leather’  were  named,  who  re¬ 
ceived  a  few  pence  for  each  hide 
they  stamped  at  the  tanneries.  The 
best  grade  was  stamped  N.G.  — 
Good  Neat  (cattle)  Leather.  N.F. 
stood  for  Faulty  Leather. 

Two  ‘Sealers  of  Weights’  guaran¬ 
teed  correct  weights  and  measures. 
Jacob  Hungerford  was  made  potash 
inspector.  Seth  Wiard,  former 
member  of  the  Revolutionary  Com- 
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mittee  of  Inspection,  became  official 
meat-inspector  and  packer;  Judah 
Barnes,  flour  inspector  and  packer. 
Bristol  wished  all  goods  shipped 
abroad  to  be  of  high  quality  and 
properly  packed,  with  honest 
weight. 

For  later  Town  or  Freemen  meet¬ 
ings,  which  alternated  between  Bur¬ 
lington  and  Federal  Hill,  legal  no¬ 
tices  were  ordered  posted,  among 
other  places,  on  the  white  oak  near 
‘Bartemy’  tavern.  Committee  meet¬ 
ings  were  often  held  there  or  at  the 
tavern. 

Thus  on  that  June  day  of  1785  the 
free  town  of  Bristol  organized  its 
first  government  —  of  the  people,  by 
the  people  and  for  the  people. 

On  Christmas  Day,  1785,  Can¬ 
dace  Roberts,  Gideon’s  fourth  child, 
the  fairest  of  all,  arrived.  A  true 
child  of  Bristol,  she  was  born  the 
same  year  the  town  was  born. 

In  all,  Falla  bore  thirteen  chil¬ 
dren,  three  of  whom  died  in  infancy. 
The  last,  Ferdinand,  was  born  in 
August,  1800. 

During  those  busy  years  of  mak¬ 
ing  clocks,  Gideon  continued  to  take 
an  active  part  in  church  and  com¬ 
munity  affairs:  loan  committees, 
school  committees,  as  poll  tax  col¬ 
lector,  highway  inspector  and  sur¬ 
veyor.  He  kept  on  as  chorister  and 
in  1794  helped  start  the  “Public  Li¬ 
brary.”  The  list  of  books  acquired 
shows  how  deeply  the  people  were 
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interested  in  history  and  philosophy 
and  religion,  in  good  government 
and  good  husbandry,  how  aware 
they  were  of  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  affairs,  and  the  great  ideas 
that  have  moved  mankind. 

After  1795  all  schools  were  given 
up  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Society  and 
thereafter  were  managed  by  the 
Town  School  Fund.  Gideon  took 
part  in  all  these  affairs.  Joseph  By- 
ington  was  moderator  of  the  first 
civic  school  meeting  in  1796.  Noah 
Byington,  a  surveyor,  and  a  teacher 
of  the  new  school  in  the  northwest 
of  town,  became  a  member  of  the 
School  Committee  in  1798. 

In  1797  Gideon  helped  buy  and 
install  the  first  bell  for  the  church. 
The  blacksmith  work  on  the  yoke 
was  done  by  Captain  James  Lee. 
Isaac  and  Noah  Byington  and  Bryan 
Hooker,  the  owner  of  a  new  textile 
mill,  did  the  actual  hanging.  Abel 
Lewis  was  paid  <£20  a  year  for  ring¬ 
ing  it  on  the  Sabbath  and  every 
night  at  nine  o’clock,  except  Satur¬ 
days  in  July  and  August,  at  eight 
o’clock.  Anyone  ringing  it  without 
permission  was  subject  to  a  fifty 
cent  fine.  Each  Sunday,  Thanks¬ 
giving  and  fast  day  it  was  rung  for 
ten  minutes  an  hour  before  the 
meeting  and  again  as  soon  as  the 
minister  came  into  sight  south  of 
Roger  Lewis’s  house,  until  he  en¬ 
tered  the  church. 

After  a  time,  Elias  and  his  other 
sons  helped  Gideon  in  the  clock 
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shop.  Gideon  used  apprentices  too 
—  John  Rich,  nephew  of  their  old 
neighbor  David,  and  a  number  of 
boys  of  the  Ives  family  —  Amasa, 
Ira,  Philo,  Joseph,  Shaylor  and 
Chauncey.  The  Ives  boys  also 
joined  in  Gideon’s  musical  reunions. 
Several  later  became  the  most  fa¬ 
mous  clock  manufacturers  in  the 
country. 

August  7,  1790  Gideon  took  over 
from  his  brother  Seth  a  house  built 
by  Asahel  Cole,  a  brother  of  Kath¬ 
erine  Gaylord,  on  nineteen  and  a 
quarter  acres  adjoining  the  old 
Lyman-Mix  place  where  Elias  had 
had  his  shop.  Later  he  purchased 
five  more  adjoining  acres  from  his 
son-in-law,  Thomas  Smith,  who 
married  Falla.  He  bought  the  early 
Bradley  tin  shop,  abandoned  after 
the  Revolution,  and  attached  it  to 
the  front  corner  of  his  house,  where 
he  set  up  his  permanent  clock  shop. 

He  dammed  a  small  brook  on  the 
rear  of  his  property  in  order  to  run 
his  sawmills  and  equipment  and 
made  interchangeable  parts  —  the 
start  of  real  mass  production. 

When  John  Rich  went  into  busi¬ 
ness  for  himself  nearer  town  at  the 
turn  of  Wolcott  Street,  he  also  put 
in  a  small  dam  and  a  sawmill.  Later 
he  acquired  an  iron  foundry  near 
the  Plymouth  line,  where  the  Pe- 
quabuck  bursts  through  the  moun¬ 
tain  at  the  ridge  known  as  Devil’s 
Backbone. 


Lament  Peck  had  started  the 
foundry  but  sold  it  to  Elijah  Gay¬ 
lord  in  1786.  Later,  Rich  passed 
it  on  to  Sherman  Johnson  but  re¬ 
tained  the  privilege  of  processing  a 
ton  of  iron  a  year  for  five  years. 
Johnson  put  in  a  dam  that  later 
served  several  small  shops  in  one  of 
which  Beecher  Perkins  made  clock 
verges.  The  foundry  used  many 
tons  of  ore  a  year,  at  first  mostly 
from  the  base  of  Chippins  Hill.  This 
ore  was  also  used  by  a  New  Britain 
forge.  Later,  ore  was  brought  from 
Salisbury. 

The  Bristol  iron  mine,  located 
where  long  ago  Stephen  Barnes  had 
seen  men  looking  for  ore,  was  being 
worked  by  Luke  Gridley,  who  car¬ 
ried  the  ore  home  in  his  saddlebags 
and  smelted  it  at  his  blacksmith 
forge. 

In  1791  he  petitioned  the  State 
Assembly  for  assistance.  ‘Luke 
Gridley  .  .  .  humbly  showeth  that 
in  the  said  town  of  Bristol,  there  is 
a  place  where  your  memorialist  has 
found  a  Quantity  of  iron  ore  .  .  . 
in  small  veins  between  the  rocks.* 
Repeated  trials  had  shown  ‘the 
goodness  and  quality  of  said  ore 
.  .  .  the  same  is  very  rich.’  It  was 
a  large  deposit  but  expensive  to  get 
out,  and  he  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
celebrate  a  lottery  to  raise  £300  — 
a  customary  way  those  days  of  get¬ 
ting  capital  for  new  enterprises. 
Later  in  the  year  a  second  petition, 
backed  up  by  the  names  of  one  hun- 
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dred  and  twenty-five  Bristol  eiti- 
zens,  was  sent  in,  asking  for  a  £.200 
subsidy. 

He  was  also  mining  copper.  It 
had  been  discovered  by  a  North 
Bristol  farmer,  Theophilus  Botsford, 
who  noticed  that  green  water  from 
a  spring  was  killing  all  the  vegeta¬ 
tion.  Asa  Hooker  leased  the  land 
from  Widow  Sarah  Yale  and  started 
working  it,  but  soon  turned  it  over 
to  energetic  Lnke  Gridley. 

In  his  spare  time  when  not  in¬ 
specting  town  fences,  or  pushing 
the  bellows  at  his  blacksmith  shop, 
or  toting  home  iron  or  copper  ore, 
Luke  made  shoe  heels,  lasts  and 
other  wooden  goods. 

Soon  after  1800  Gideon  turned 
from  handmade  clocks  to  using 
power,  making  interchangeable 
parts  and  producing  in  quantity.  As 
his  output  increased,  oxcarts  strained 
across  the  hills  to  Wolcott  Street 
with  fine  woods  and  metals.  Soon 
Gideon  and  his  assistants  were  mak¬ 
ing  enough  clocks  to  sell  job  lots  to 
local  traders  such  as  Stephen  Barnes, 
a  descendant  of  the  early  Stephen 
Barnes,  and  George  Mitchell,  who 
was  rapidly  building  up  a  country¬ 
wide  peddling  business  to  distrib¬ 
ute  tinware  and  other  Bristol  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Gideon’s  brother  Seth  and  his  son 
Elias  went  to  Virginia  to  open  an 
agency  and  a  shop  to  make  cases. 
Down  there,  clocks  brought  two  or 


three  times  the  local  price.  Even¬ 
tually  three  more  of  Gideon’s  boys 
went  South  to  make  cases  and  sell. 
By  1813  Gideon  was  able  to  write 
them  that  he  had  a  large  number  of 
clocks  on  hand  and  would  be  able 
to  send  a  thousand  more  that  winter. 
He  had  started  Bristol’s  first  mass 
production  industry. 

With  a  big  family  around  him, 
gradually  prospering,  Gideon  be¬ 
came  one  of  Bristol’s  leading  citi¬ 
zens.  He  was  the  first  to  buy  a  car¬ 
riage,  a  sign  of  real  distinction.  By 
1804  Seth  and  Jabish  Junior  also 
had  carriages  —  the  first  people  in 
town  to  own  such  vehicles. 

Gideon  continued  his  long  selling 
trips.  He  liked  best  to  go  down  to 
Dutchess  County,  New  York,  to  the 
Quaker  settlements  —  among  the 
people  so  generous  to  him  when  he 
had  gone  to  Wyoming.  In  the  end, 
he  became  a  Quaker,  adopting  their 
quaint  speech  and  dress,  their  wide 
‘Penn  hats’  and  their  faith.  He  was 
disconcerting,  but  highly  respected, 
as  he  rode  up  and  down  the  tilted 
Bristol  streets.  Plis  act  probably 
represented  the  deep  spirit  of  the 
man,  his  fine  craftsmanship,  his  mu¬ 
sic  and  books,  his  courage  and  per¬ 
sistent  seeking.  It  reflected  his  quiet 
manner,  his  love  of  service  and 
peace,  his  faith  in  reason  and  under¬ 
standing. 

Among  their  many  good  deeds, 
the  Quakers  had  brought  to  the  New 
World  fine  Dutch  cherry  trees, 
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hardy  enough  to  resist  most  diseases. 
Cherry-wood,  so  necessary  for  clock¬ 
making,  had  almost  disappeared 
from  the  Pequabuck,  and  Gideon 
brought  home  seedlings  and  planted 
them  on  Fall  Mountain.  In  due 
time  they  reared  their  tall  branches 
high  above  the  town. 

Just  as  the  cherry  trees  spread 
their  lofty  foliage  over  Bristol,  so 
did  the  spirit  of  the  man  who 
planted  them.  For  Bristol  and  its 
freedom  he  worked  and  fought.  He 
helped  create  the  new  free  town,  its 
church,  the  Green  on  the  hill,  its 
schools,  and  its  town  government. 
His  hard  work  and  sturdy  artistry, 
his  manufacturing  and  business  tal¬ 


ents,  his  shipping  of  his  wares  far 
across  the  land,  the  men  he  trained: 
his  sons,  John  Rich,  the  Ives  broth¬ 
ers,  one  of  whom  became  the 
greatest  inventive  genius  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  American  clockmaking  — 
these  things,  too,  were  to  shape  the 
Bristol  of  the  next  century  and  make 
it  the  clock  capital  of  the  world. 
The  clock  industry  that  he  started 
was  a  powerful  magnet  that  drew  to 
the  Pequabuck  those  other  indus¬ 
tries  which  made  possible  the  town’s 
industrial  growth  and  strength  and 
prosperity.  So  the  great  and  coura¬ 
geous  spirit  of  Gideon  Roberts  —  his 
industry  and  his  talents  —  live  on  in 
the  living  city  of  today. 
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candace  roberts: 
girl  of  the  new  century 


►  ►  in  april  1801,  fifteen-year-old 
Candace  Roberts  started  to  work 
out.  She  washed  and  scrubbed  and 
ironed,  carded  wool  and  cotton, 
spun  and  knit  and  sewed  at  home 
and  at  her  neighbors.  She  started 
at  Marcus  Gaylord’s  house  up  the 
street,  where  Lydia  Gaylord  was 
one  of  her  close  friends,  and  the 
first  entry  in  the  Diary  she  began 
keeping  was,  ‘Mr.  Gaylord  in  the 
evening  had  company.’  Her  Diary 
was  a  little  sleek  brown  calf-bound 
book  with  fine  rag  linen  paper,  and 
stamped  ‘Town  Book’  for  it  was  one 
left  over  when  Gideon  was  town 
assessor. 

At  other  times,  Candace  sewed 
for  the  tailor  or  worked  at  her  Uncle 
Seth’s  store  and  other  business 
places.  On  Sunday  she  went  to 
Meeting  to  hear  Reverend  Daniel 
Wildman  at  the  Baptists  or  Rever¬ 
end  G.  H.  Cowles,  the  ardent  Cal¬ 
vinist  revivalist  who  had  taken  Rev¬ 
erend  Newell’s  place  when  the  latter 


died  after  fifty  years  of  service. 

On  Sundays,  Candace  also  did  her 
ciphering  and  geography  lessons  or 
read  the  light  romantic  novels  of  the 
day,  or  Mrs.  Rowe’s  earnest  moral 
essays,  which  she  picked  up  in  the 
big  Cowles  store  in  Farmington. 
She  broadened  her  knowledge  with 
the  Encyclopedia  and  more  serious 
volumes  that  Gideon  brought  home 
from  the  ‘Public  Library’  or  the  later 
Philosophical  Library,  of  which  he 
was  also  a  charter  member. 

The  Sabbath  or  Holy  Day  ended 
at  sundown;  the  evening  was  given 
over  to  visiting,  courting,  singing, 
playing  games.  Older  people  sat 
close  to  the  fire  playing  checkers. 
It  was  a  rare  Sunday  evening  that 
the  Gideon  Roberts  house  was  with¬ 
out  good  company  and  music,  al¬ 
ways  music. 

The  Roberts  home  was  spacious, 
with  a  severe  facade  and  over-hang¬ 
ing  second  story.  All  her  life  Can¬ 
dace  had  lived  on  this  tilted  Wol- 
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cott  Street.  Here  was  the  center  of 
her  world;  near  here  were  her  neigh¬ 
bors  and  the  friends  she  knew  best 
—  the  ‘folk  of  the  mountain.  Across 
the  street  lived  Aaron  Norton, 
brother  of  Joel,  the  tavern  keeper 
high  up  at  the  Plymouth  line,  who 
had  been  strung  up  on  Federal  Hill 
as  a  Tory,  and  Abner  Bailey,  the 
wiremaker.  Candace  was  very  fond 
of  him,  and  once  nursed  him  when 
he  was  sick.  He  married  her  older 
sister  Cathy,  and  his  sister  Olive 
married  Gideon  Junior. 

In  a  little  red  house  behind  a  huge 
granite  boulder,  lived  Joel  Trues- 
dell,  the  shoemaker,  a  crotchetv 
young  man  who  read  too  much. 
Candace  had  alwavs  been  fasci- 
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nated  by  his  three-legged  stool  with 
its  double  candles  in  a  movable 
spindle.  He  would  hammer  awav 
at  the  leather,  and  occasionally  shift 
the  candle  light  to  see  better.  He 
also  made  tubs  and  pails  from  the 
cedars  of  the  big  swamp. 

Farther  up  the  street,  beyond 
Peck’s  Cave,  where  Samuel  Peek 
lived,  Wolcott  Road  branched  off, 
climbed  South  Mountain  swiftly, 
past  the  cider  mill  of  Luke  Adams, 
one  of  the  valiant  heroes  of  the  In¬ 
dependence  struggle,  and  Samuel 
Gaylord’s  house  opposite  Indian 
Rock.  It  skirted  the  eastern  side  of 
Cedar  Swamp  and  went  on  over  the 
crest  into  the  village  Green  of  Wol¬ 
cott. 

The  Alcotts  in  Wolcott  were  de¬ 


scendants  of  prosperous  John  Alcok 
who  had  come  in  1731.  Two  years 
before  Candace  started  working 
out,  the  family  of  Amos  Bronson 
Alcott,  the  father  of  famous  Louisa 
May  Alcott,  moved  into  a  new  house 
built  by  Darius  Wiard  on  a  winding 
country  road  west  of  town. 

Beyond  the  Wolcott  Road  fork 
were  the  Four  Corners  and  the  new 
district  schoolhouse.  The  Fall 
Mountain  district  had  been  set  off 
in  1798,  and  a  small  square  building 
had  been  built  with  the  usual 
smoothed  half-logs  for  benches. 
There  Candace  learned  to  cipher 
and  spell  and  ‘speak  pieces.’ 

Northwest,  Fall  Mountain  Road 
branched  off  to  Indian  Heaven,  a 
cup-like  pass  at  the  top,  and  went 
on  to  Plymouth.  Candace  often 
rode  that  way  to  visit  friends.  There 
lived  a  colony  of  Baptists  who  cele¬ 
brated  services  in  their  houses  and 
barns.  Nathan  Tuttle,  who  had 
started  out  making  wooden  combs, 
turned  his  house  into  a  store,  and  in 
his  kitchen,  mounted  on  the  joiner’s 
bench,  Elder  Wildman,  hired  for 
L50  a  year,  preached  the  faith. 

But  this  year  of  1801  Wildman 
had  taken  over  his  father’s  land  in 
the  village  on  the  Pequabuck  at 
West  Street,  a  mile  or  so  northeast 
of  the  Roberts  house  near  the  Fris- 
bie  tannery.  There  in  1802  the  Bap¬ 
tists  built  the  first  Baptist  Church 
where  Candace  attended  service.  In 
the  end  she  took  her  ‘sousing’  —  as 
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she  put  it  —  in  a  brook  in  Water- 
bury,  to  become  a  true  Baptist. 

At  Indian  Heaven,  near  Joel  Nor¬ 
ton’s  tavern,  were  small  shops  for 
making  wood  ware,  butter  paddles 
and  vinegar  kegs,  furniture  and 
chests;  and  Arthur  Sheldon’s  black¬ 
smith  shop  for  shoeing  oxen  and 
mules.  A  few  forges  made  metal 
tools,  and  Lucas  Lane  put  up  a 
shingle  mill. 

Due  west  from  Four  Corners, 
Allentown  Road  went  straight  over 
the  mountain  top.  The  southern 
fork  was  Witches  Rock  Road. 
There,  at  a  grotesque  jumble  of 
rocks,  Granby  Orcutt  of  Wolcott 
was  supposed  to  hobnob  at  night 
with  other  witches  who  did  prank¬ 
ish  things  to  every  team  that 
skirted  the  west  side  of  the  Great 
Swamp. 

Such  was  the  magic  mountain 
world  south  of  the  Roberts  house. 

Northeast  of  Gideon’s  home  lay 
the  town  proper,  where  Candace 
went  to  the  stores  or  to  work,  her 
muslin  ‘Van  Dyke’  shawl  slanted 
across  her  shoulders.  On  holidays 
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she  wore  her  ‘best  out  of  the  laven¬ 
der  chest.  Work  days  she  had  on  a 
linen  dress,  indrawn  sharply  at  the 
waist,  with  a  scanty  short  skirt  and 
a  small  pinched  bonnet. 

Wolcott  Street  dipped  down  to 
West  and  South  Streets,  a  junction 
called  Goose  Corner  because  Ro¬ 
land  Andrews  had  a  great  flock  of 


geese  who  fussed  and  feathered  at 
every  passing  horseman. 

Raising  geese  was  profitable.  A 
good  feather  bed,  according  to  the 
old  wills,  was  worth  as  much  as  a 
cow  or  a  fine  horse,  hence  was  a 
symbol  of  good  living  and  pros¬ 
perity. 

Andrews’  geese  went  to  one  of 
the  Pequabuck  dams  to  swim.  This 
so  annoyed  a  Peck  landholder  on 
Divinity  Street,  he  shot  several  in 
the  lane  beside  his  house.  All  Bris¬ 
tol  split  into  two  angry  factions, 
which  went  about  armed,  but  the 
only  casualties  were  the  geese. 

Goose  Corner  was  a  budding 
business  center.  Near  here  were  the 
Peck  tavern,  Philip  Gaylord’s  cloth¬ 
ing  store,  John  Collins’  tailor  shop 
and  other  places  where  Candace 
sometimes  worked.  Here  was  the 
old  cloth  and  fulling  mill  started  by 
the  young  Scotch  immigrant,  Wil¬ 
liam  Mitchell,  just  before  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  For  a  time,  after  serving  in 
the  army,  he  had  made  saltpeter  for 
powder  to  carry  on  the  fight  against 
the  British.  He  now  had  a  store  and 
tin  shop  also,  and  his  ambitious  son 
George,  after  clerking  for  Thomas 
Barnes,  started  his  own  store  and 
tavern  on  the  North  Side. 

Candace  was  a  good  friend  of  the 
large  Mitchell  family  and  was  par¬ 
ticularly  fond  of  Almira,  two  years 
younger  than  herself.  Often  she 
worked  at  their  house,  the  stores  or 
the  tin  shop. 
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Due  east  from  Goose  Corner, 
South  Street  went  past  the  homes 
and  businesses  of  various  members 
of  the  influential  Barnes  family. 
Thomas  Barnes,  grandson  of  Eben- 
ezer  and  a  Revolutionary  War  hero, 
and  his  sons,  Stephen,  Thomas  Jun¬ 
ior  and  Daniel,  all  had  homes  and 
businesses  there,  a  store,  distillery, 
grog  shop,  tin  shop  and  a  small  but¬ 
ton  factory.  They  were  beginning 
to  ship  Bristol  goods  all  over  the 
country,  and  imported  wares  from 
other  states,  the  West  Indies  and 
Europe. 

Daniel  married  Sally  Jerome;  a 
brother  married  Esther  Peck;  one 
sister  married  Abel  Frisbie  of  the 
tanner’s  family;  another,  Nathaniel 
Bishop,  and  a  third  Ira  Hooker  of 
the  weaver’s  family.  All  were 
friends  of  Candace,  who  was  invited 
to  several  of  the  weddings. 

On  a  big  tract,  from  East  Street 
down  to  South  Street  and  beyond, 
Bryan  Hooker,  son  of  Asa  who  had 
started  the  copper  mine,  set  up  an¬ 
other  fulling  mill,  put  in  looms  and 
opened  a  clothing  store.  Along  with 
Mitchell,  he  was  one  of  America’s 
first  successful  woolen  manufactur¬ 
ers.  On  the  slope  above,  he  built 
one  of  the  finest  homes  in  town. 

At  the  corner  where  a  road 
slanted  down  from  Compounce 
Lake,  was  Uncle  Seth’s  store  and 
just  beyond,  the  original  Jabish 
Roberts  tannery  near  where  Thad- 
deus  Rich  made  shoes.  A  Baptist 


from  Waterbury  named  Foot  was 
making  pewter  buttons,  turning 
them  on  a  foot  lathe.  Below  the 
gristmill  and  the  burying  ground 
was  the  schoolhouse  where  Can¬ 
dace’s  father  had  taught  briefly  and 
where  she  sometimes  spoke  her 
pieces.  It  burned  down  a  few  years 
after  she  began  her  Diary ,  and 
classes  were  held  in  the  fine  old 
house  of  Schoolmaster  Colonel 
Thomas  Botsford  until  a  new  red 
brick  school  could  be  put  up.  His 
property  —  which  included  the 
Brown-Mathews  homestead  and  a 
house  put  up  by  William  Barnes, 
son  of  Ebenezer  —  had  been  bought 
in  1753  by  Elnathan  Ives.  Can- 
dace’s  cousins,  Reuben  and  Josiah 
Ives,  had  lived  there  till  Botsford 
bought  it.  Higher  up  on  East  Road 
lived  one  of  the  Hungerfords. 

The  Barnes  tavern,  across  from 
the  mill  bridge,  was  now  run  by  the 
Pierce  family  from  Southbury  — 
Anna  Pierce  tended  to  it,  while 
Abraham  and  his  three  sons  looked 
after  the  grist  and  sawmills  which 
they  had  also  bought. 

Well  beyond  the  early  settlers’ 
houses  on  King’s  Road,  at  Lewis 
Corner  near  the  North  burying 
ground,  Widow  Lydia  Thompson 
had  a  store.  Near  there,  George 
Mitchell,  Almira’s  brother,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  store,  was  making  tinware 
with  one  of  his  brothers.  Still  an¬ 
other  brother  had  his  own  tin  shop. 
Several  more  tin  manufacturers 
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were  at  work  in  the  North  Bristol 
section,  later  known  as  Stafford  and 
Polkville  or  Edgewood.  At  the  pond 
on  Edgewood  and  Warner  Streets 
lived  Martin  Byington,  son  of  Jo¬ 
seph,  and  his  third  wife,  Amy  Man- 
ross,  daughter  of  Deacon  Elisha. 
Martin  had  a  shop  on  Mine  Road 
where  he  manufactured  framed 
mirrors.  Across  the  street  from  his 
home  was  the  gristmill,  operated  by 
the  brothers  Benjamin  and  William 
Jerome  Junior  in  partnership  with 
fsaac  Graham.  Well  to  the  north, 
Thomas  Yale  —  descendant  of  the 
wife  of  the  first  governor  of  New 
Haven  and  a  relative  of  the  great 
East  Indian  potentate  Eli  Yale  — 
had  put  up  a  sawmill.  Another 
gristmill  was  soon  erected  near  it. 
Luke  Gridley’s  copper  mine  was  on 
Yale  property. 

North  from  the  business  center  of 
Goose  Corner  ran  ancient  West 
Street  where  Doctor  Josiah  Holt 
had  put  up  the  most  magnificent 
residence  in  town,  with  Biblical 
wallpaper  —  Salome  bearing  John 
the  Baptist’s  head  on  a  platter  — 
baronial  double  doors  and  waist- 
high  wood  panelling.  A  special 
wing  housed  an  apothecary  shop 
with  the  sign: 

DRUGS -MEDICINES 
Sold  by  Josiah  Holt 

He  owned  about  a  thousand  cen¬ 
tral  acres,  the  largest  landholder  in 


the  community.  The  Peck  family 
north  of  him  also  had  large  hold- 
ings.  Josiah  Peck  and  his  sons  had 
built  houses  all  along  Divinity 
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Street.  On  a  slight  rise  of  ground  on 
West  Street,  in  the  great  house  that 
Hezekiah  Gridley  Junior  had  built, 
now  lived  Baptist  deacon  Austin 
Bishop,  tavern  keeper,  for  whom 
Candace  sometimes  worked. 

Austin  had  made  that  Continental 
Army  storehouse  into  one  of  New 
England’s  famous  inns.  Its  big 
front  room  had  white  oak  corner 
posts,  summer  beams,  pegged  oak 
floor  planks  and  a  mighty  twelve- 
foot  stone  fireplace.  A  stairway  of 
half  logs  hewn  out  by  broadaxe  led 
down  to  the  ample  cellar.  Part  of 
the  eternal  duty  was  to  work  the 
long  well  sweep  in  the  side  yard, 
with  its  balanced  stones  in  a  rope 
basket. 

Near  the  river  were  Wildman’s 
and  the  tannery,  now  run  by  Lemuel 
Parker,  where  Theodore  Frisbie 
made  shoes.  The  bridge  there  was 
swept  away  by  a  flood  in  1804  and 
had  to  be  replaced. 

One  road  angled  northwest  past 
the  property  Candace’s  grandfather 
Elias  had  first  purchased  and  on  to 
Chippins  Hill  and  Luke  Gridley’s 
iron  mine.  At  the  southern  tip  of 
the  Hill,  below  the  schoolhouse  and 
the  Caleb  Mathews  and  the  Jerome 
homes,  Lemuel  Carrington,  a  for¬ 
mer  Tory,  ran  a  big  tavern. 

Sometimes  Candace  worked  there 
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for  she  was  a  good  friend  of  the 
Carringtons.  One  of  the  boys  was 
her  own  age.  That  first  year  of  her 
Diary  she  went  there  for  a  Fourth 
of  July  celebration  and  to  a  birth¬ 
day  party. 

The  tavern  was  to  be  the  tollhouse 
as  soon  as  stages  started  running, 
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for  it  was  on  the  through  Plymouth- 
Farmington-Hartford  route.  The 
town  authorized  a  stage-line  turn¬ 
pike  in  October,  1802,  ‘provided  that 
the  Town  be  at  no  Expense  of  Pur¬ 
chasing  Land,  paying  the  damages, 
maintaining  said  road,  Building  the 
Bridges  or  repairing  the  same/ 
Thomas  Barnes  Junior  helped  pro¬ 
mote  this.  A  tollhouse  was  to  charge 
25  cents  for  a  carriage,  4  cents  for 
horse  and  rider,  and  a  penny  each 
for  horses  or  cattle.  People  going 
to  and  from  their  fields,  or  to  church, 
town  meetings  or  training-band  ex- 
ercises  would  pay  no  tolls. 

The  real  center  of  Bristol  and  its 
various  separated  little  communities 
was  still  Indian  Quarry  Hill,  now 
called  Federal  Hill,  where  the  little 
schoolhouse  faced  the  bright-col¬ 
ored  Meetinghouse  to  which  a  stee¬ 
ple  with  a  bell  had  been  added. 
But  the  old  Episcopal  Church  was 
gone,  and  the  moss-covered  brown 
stones  in  the  old  Episcopal  burying 
ground,  where  lay  half  a  dozen  of 
Bristol's  first  settlers,  were  now 
clogged  with  weeds  and  clambered 
over  by  schoolboys.  The  Church 


of  England  folk  had  suffered  so 
badly  during  the  war,  they  had  built 
the  new  East  Church  in  Plymouth. 
The  fine  old  windows  of  the  original 
edifice  were  now  part  of  Abel 
Lewis’s  tavern  and  store  across  from 
the  old  Joseph  Benton  home.  Can¬ 
dace  attended  many  fine  balls  at  the 
Lewis  tavern,  the  most  fashionable 
center  in  Bristol  for  such  affairs. 

The  school  got  its  water  at  Dr. 
Titus  Merriman’s  new  house  on 
Maple  Street.  He  had  come  up 
from  Wallingford  to  practice.  One 
of  his  first  calls  was  to  attend  the 
birth  of  one  of  Candace’s  brothers, 
whom  Gideon  gratefully  named 
Titus  Merriman  Roberts.  Across 
the  street  from  the  doctor,  Ira  Lewis 
was  putting  up  a  fine  new  house 
with  two  great  stone  chimneys  and 
an  end  brick  chimney  with  an  oven 
for  japanning  tinware.  In  one  wing 
of  the  corner  house  on  the  Green, 
pewter  buttons  were  being  made. 

High  above  the  Green  and  the 
church  still  rose  the  solitary  great 
white  oak  that  had  become  almost 
the  symbol  of  liberty  itself  for  the 
Bristol  folk. 

Such  was  the  world  in  which 
young  Candace  lived  and  worked. 
Sometimes  she  baked  for  Thanks¬ 
giving  —  Tour  times’  in  one  day,  she 
wrote  in  her  Diary  —  or  culled  ap¬ 
ples  and  made  applesauce,  almost  a 
full  week  of  it.  She  went  berrying, 
picked  peaches  and  hunted  for  win- 
tergreen  for  tea  and  ‘simples,’  much 
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as  Stephen  Barnes  had  done  three 
quarters  of  a  century  before. 

Not  all  of  her  life  was  hard  toil. 
The  people  for  whom  she  worked 
were  her  good  friends.  She  visited 
their  homes  for  tea,  for  parties  and 
musical  gatherings,  quilting  and 
sewing  bees.  They  came  to  her 
home  on  similar  occasions. 

There  were  weddings:  her  sister 
Falla,  her  best  friend  Almira  Mitch¬ 
ell,  two  of  the  Rich  girls,  sisters  of 
John,  the  clockmaker,  who  married 
members  of  the  Ives  family,  cousins 
of  Candace.  There  were  house¬ 
warmings  and  a  gay  house-raising 
bee  with  singing  and  cider  and 
doughnuts,  little  parties  where  Can¬ 
dace  ‘spoke  her  pieces’  learned  at 
the  Mountain  school,  and  sang 
‘George  Washington  Dead  and  Rise 
of  Jefferson’  and  ‘Crazy  Jane.’  They 
played  Dodge  the  Devil  and  danced 
hornpipes  and  jigs  and  Bonny  Jay. 

When  the  snow  was  deep  and 
crisp  they  went  on  sleigh  rides,  often 
for  days  across  country.  On  trips  to 
Hartford  they  stopped  for  coffee  in 
Farmington,  rested  at  Simpson’s 
Inn,  had  dinner  at  the  Old  South 
Hotel,  perhaps  came  back  by  way 
of  Simsbury  to  have  a  look  at  New¬ 
gate  prison.  Various  stops  were 
made  at  taverns  to  drink  hot  brandy 
flips  and  get  warm  before  the  fire. 

In  fair  weather,  as  hacks  and 
chaises  became  more  common,  gay 
parties  set  out  in  four  or  five  vehi¬ 


cles  over  the  few  passable  roads, 
often  not  getting  back  till  late  at 
night.  Candace  went  on  one  long 
jaunt  of  many  days  that  started  from 
Sheldon  Rich’s  house  on  the  upper 
Pequabuck  to  Southington,  Water- 
bury,  Wallingford  and  beyond. 

On  one  occasion,  Candace  hired 
her  friend  Bill  Thorpe’s  carriage  — 
the  town’s  only  public  hack  —  to 
carry  friends  from  the  Newell  tav¬ 
ern,  where  she  was  then  working 
for  her  brother  Elias,  to  her  father’s 
home  on  Fall  Mountain.  She  did 
not  return  it  until  the  next  day,  but 
Bill  scolded  her  roundly  rather  than 
charging  her  the  usual  $15  for  such 
long  use. 

Mostly  she  went  on  horseback, 
either  for  pleasure  or  to  get  places. 
Once,  coming  down  Fall  Mountain, 
she  was  thrown  —  ‘like  to  have  broke 
my  neck’  she  wrote  in  her  Diarij. 
Another  time,  not  feeling  well,  she 
rode  to  East  Haven  for  the  salt¬ 
water  swimming;  sometimes  to 
West  Hartford  to  visit  with  a  cousin 
and  see  the  sights.  She  thought 
nothing  of  riding  more  than  thirty 
miles  in  one  day  to  New  Milford  to 
visit  her  married  sister  Falla. 

She  liked  long  hikes,  especially  in 
the  evening,  and  once  walked  to  a 
tea  party  in  Plymouth,  ‘a  little  ways 
from  her  house,’  she  called  it. 

There  were  many  fine  balls  and  at 
Lewis’s  tavern  where  she  was  hope¬ 
fully  expecting  the  arrival  of  a 
young  man  in  whom  she  was  deeply 
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interested,  she  reassured  herself  her 
dress  and  her  spangles  were  as  effec¬ 
tive  as  those  of  any  other  ‘Lady’  at¬ 
tending.  Such  affairs  began  early 
afternoon  and  lasted  till  three  or 
four  in  the  morning,  so  people  who 
had  to  ride  home  many  miles  on 
their  horses  were  apt  to  see  the 
dawn  coming  over  the  hills. 

One  August  day  Candace  rode  as 
far  as  Plainville  to  Cooke’s.  “I  had 
a  verry  verry  good  ball  in  the  after¬ 
noon  and  evening,”  she  wrote  in  her 
Diary.  She  did  not  leave  until  3 
a.m.  and  recorded  that  the  next 
morning  she  felt  like  ‘a  stewed 
Quaker.’ 

Cooke’s  home,  originally  built  as 
a  tavern,  was  a  fine  place  for  a 
dance,  with  ample  upstairs  and 
downstairs  ballrooms,  a  great  stone 
fireplace  and  ovens.  Cooke  no 
longer  kept  it  going  as  an  inn.  He 
was  too  busy  at  his  basement  forge 
with  its  great  leather  dungs’  or  bel¬ 
lows  and  had  gone  into  the  business 
of  breeding  mules  which  were  grad¬ 
ually  replacing  oxen. 

In  his  Day  Journal,  he  jotted 
down  that  Lamberton  Roberts, 
Candace’s  cousin,  had  agreed  to  sell 
him  a  bred  mule  colt  at  the  end  of 
five  months  for  the  sum  of  £-4.  As 
yet  folk  were  not  used  to  figuring 
amounts  in  the  new  American  cur¬ 
rency  of  dollars  and  cents. 

Candace  always  went  to  the  train¬ 
ing-band  exercises  —  not  so  different 
from  those  of  Stephen  Barnes’s  day 


—  except  the  uniforms  had  more 
adornment  and  the  guns  were  bet¬ 
ter,  but  the  officers  still  wore  clank¬ 
ing  swords,  crimson  sashes  between 
blue  coat  and  white  trousers,  and 
tufts  of  yellow  cotton  served  as 
epaulettes.  Stands  were  set  up  to 
sell  hot  oysters,  cakes  and  grog. 
There  was  alwavs  a  ball  afterwards. 

J 

Election  Day  —  called  ‘proxin  day’ 

—  was  another  great  occasion.  The 
folk  streamed  to  the  Federal  Hill 
Green  from  all  sides,  making  it  a  big 
picnic  and  market  festival.  Rever¬ 
end  Cowles  preached  a  special  Elec¬ 
tion  Day  sermon,  and  the  wives 
baked  a  special  Election  Day  cake. 
On  the  Green  were  grunting  pigs 
and  bawling  calves,  cows  and  oxen, 
horses  and  mules  —  all  for  sale  or  to 
be  bartered  off  for  hardware  and 
tools,  or  maybe  pewter,  tinware  or 
silk  goods.  Chickens,  ducks,  geese 
and  turkeys  made  a  great  racket. 
There  were  stacks  of  grain  and  ‘In¬ 
jun  corn,’  beans  and  pease,  chest¬ 
nuts  and  hazelnuts.  The  women 
brought  the  cloth  they  had  woven, 
the  chairs  they  had  caned,  the  twig 
brooms  they  had  made.  In  the  eve¬ 
ning  Candace  attended  the  usual 
Election  Day  ball  at  Nancy  Lang- 
don’s,  a  friend  near  Plymouth. 

It  is  of  such  things,  her  work,  her 
daily  tasks  and  simple  joys,  that  Can¬ 
dace  wrote  in  her  Diary.  Presently 
she  began  working  in  taverns  in 
Bristol  and  Wolcott.  Taverns  were 
not  the  rough  saloons  of  Carrie  Na- 
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tion  days,  but  places  for  family  re¬ 
unions,  weddings  and  balls.  The 
spacious  tavern  room,  with  its  great 
roaring  fireplace,  was  a  cheerful 
spot.  One  Bristol  tavern  was  being 
run  by  a  widow  of  one  of  Reverend 
Samuel  Newell’s  sons  in  the  old 
homestead,  built  by  the  first  Pequa- 
buck  settlers  on  Peaceable  Street  or 
Burlington  Avenue.  Tavern  regu¬ 
lations  —  a  holdover  from  Colonial 
days  —  required  that  at  least  one 
bed  and  a  shed  for  not  less  than  two 
horses  must  be  provided. 

Later  Candace  started  working  in 
tin  shops.  The  first  tinware  was 
pounded  out  of  sheets  by  wooden 
mallets,  a  work  introduced  into 
near-by  Berlin  in  1738  by  the  two 
Irish  brothers,  the  Pattisons.  Tin 
plate  at  first  was  merely  thin  sheet 
iron,  shaped  to  the  desired  form, 
and  dipped  into  hot  tin,  but  tech¬ 
niques  improved.  Since  it  was  so 
bright  and  shiny  compared  to  pew¬ 
ter,  and  could  be  used  for  so  many 
more  things,  it  was  soon  in  great 
demand.  It  was  shaped  into  pots 
and  pans,  fruit  canisters,  bread 
boats,  graters,  teakettles,  match¬ 
boxes,  sconces,  cookie  cutters  and 
the  cast  boxes  for  stoves,  anything 
from  ale  'tasters’  to  'speaking  trump¬ 
ets’  and  'bathing  machines.’ 

The  first  tinmakers  peddled  their 
own  wares  in  fifty-pound  tin  trunks, 
carried  on  their  backs  or  by  horse, 
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to  be  sold  in  neighboring  villages 
and  to  forest  cabins. 

But  as  roads  and  turnpikes  im¬ 
proved,  most  tinware  and  clocks 
were  sent  out  in  wagons.  Almira’s 
brother,  George  Mitchell,  was  build¬ 
ing  up  a  great  network  of  peddling 
business  in  the  Carolinas  and  the 
Ohio  region.  Often  such  wagons 
went  1,500  miles  into  the  South  and 
West  with  loads  valued  at  several 
thousand  dollars.  Soon  the  tinmak¬ 
ers  and  clockmakers,  as  Gideon  did, 
set  up  branch  shops,  especially  for 
making  clockcases,  agencies  where 
large  stocks  of  wares  could  be 
shipped  in  by  water  and  where  ped¬ 
dlers  could  replenish  their  supplies 
without  having  to  return  to  Connec¬ 
ticut. 

Often  peddlers  traded  wares  for 
linen  rags  for  the  paper  factories 
and  wood  ashes  for  the  potasheries. 
Many  of  them  ended  up  the  season 
at  New  York  where  they  sold  their 
teams  and  wagons  at  a  good  profit, 
then  came  home  by  boat. 

Much  of  the  tinware  in  Candace’s 
day  was  'Japanned’  —  double-baked 
with  asphaltum  in  outdoor  ovens, 
then  painted.  The  inflammable  ma¬ 
terial  sometimes  resulted  in  bad 
fires.  William  Alton  Mitchell,  Al¬ 
mira  Mitchell’s  younger  brother, 
was  burned  to  death  japanning  tin. 

The  coated  tin  was  painted  or 
'sprigged’  with  bright  flower  and 
fruit,  bird  or  elaborate  figure  de¬ 
signs,  even  complicated  panoramas 
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of  lakes  and  medieval  castles.  The 
decorating  was  done  either  free¬ 
hand  or  by  first  tracing  a  pattern. 
Sometimes  stencils  were  used,  but 
many  adept  workers  gave  their  im¬ 
aginations  free  rein.  Bristol  tin¬ 
ware  carried  paintings  of  tulips,  fish, 
roosters,  cats,  dogs,  horses,  sheep, 
deer,  donkeys,  half  moons,  angels 
and  stars. 

Candace  showed  talent  for  such 
work  and  easily  found  employment. 
There  were  eleven  tinners  in  Bristol, 
others  in  nearby  communities.  She 
worked  for  Josiah  Peck  on  Divinity 
Street  near  Deacon  Austin  Bishop’s 
inn;  at  the  Mitchell  shops;  and  in 
Plainville  and  on  Red  Stone  Hill. 
There  was  quite  a  community  now 
on  the  southeast  hill  where  many 
Baptists  had  settled,  and  Candace 
made  friends  with  the  first  settlers 
there  and  on  'the  Great  Plains,’  the 
Bishops,  Lowreys  and  Phinneys. 

Candace  worked  longest  at  Elijah 
Manross’s  shop  in  Forestville,  where 
she  boarded  out  or  perhaps  lived  at 
his  house,  the  more  customary  way. 
Nehemiah  Manross  had  moved  east 
to  that  section  very  early,  buying  a 
great  deal  of  land  there,  and  his  sons 
and  grandsons  had  laid  out  new 
farms  and  started  shops  and  stores. 

Elijah,  his  grandson,  had  fought 
during  the  American  Revolution. 
Besides  his  tin  shop,  he  had  a  gro¬ 
cery  and  dry  goods  store  and  a 
livery  stable.  Three  shillings  were 
charged  for  overnight  use  of  a  horse 


—  Gideon  Roberts’s  name  is  among 
those  who  hired  animals  at  that  rate. 

Elijah’s  account  book  tells  us  that 
on  May  1,  1803,  Candace  was  paid 
$2.00  or  13  shillings.  May  16  she 
took  on  credit: 


1/10  hasting  yarn  1  sh 

Stocking  yarn  1  sh  9  p 

Ring  4  p 

6  sheets  of  paper  3  p 


The  17th  she  bought  two  handker¬ 
chiefs  for  half  a  shilling.  Other  pur¬ 
chases  and  payments  follow.  July  8 
she  returned  home  to  her  father’s 
with  $26  in  her  purse. 

For  a  time  she  worked  for  Mr. 
Asa  Andrews  in  Farmington,  a  fa¬ 
mous  craftsman  who  specialized  in 
ornate  wooden  and  tin  chandeliers. 
She  lived  at  his  fine  home  and 
worked  at  his  red  brick  shop  across 
the  lane,  not  far  from  the  Meeting¬ 
house.  There  one  of  her  girl  friends, 
Sally  Curtis  from  Plymouth,  came 
to  see  her  during  a  visit  to  an  uncle, 
Lewis  Curtis,  who  was  making 
chime  clocks  that  played  different 
tunes  and  recorded  the  phases  of 
the  moon. 

Candace’s  talent  led  her  on  to 
painting  clockfaces  and  decorating 
the  cases.  For  a  considerable  time 
she  worked  for  James  Harrison,  a 
notable  clock  manufacturer  in  Wa- 
terbury,  painting  enameled  dials. 
She  made  many  pleasant  but  some¬ 
times  gruelling  trips,  back  and  forth 
over  the  mountain  from  Bristol  to 
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the  Naugatuck  Valley,  in  snow  and 
rain  and  fair  weather,  by  open 
‘chariot’  or  on  horseback.  Once,  on 
reaching  Waterbury,  she  fainted 
from  weariness. 

She  lived  at  the  home  of  Colonel 
John  Leavenworth,  a  notable  new 
Waterbury  industrialist  and  pro¬ 
moter,  who  ran  the  tavern,  and  had 
numerous  factories  and  other  enter¬ 
prises.  One  of  his  sons  took  Can¬ 
dace  on  many  a  gay  party.  Most  of 
her  friends  there  were  Baptists,  and 
it  was  there  she  not  her  ‘sousing.’ 

Afterward  she  went  to  work  for 
famous  Eli  Terry  in  Plymouth,  but 
presently  moved  to  the  Newell  tav¬ 
ern  on  Peaceable  Street  to  help  her 
brother  Elias  who  had  set  up  his 
own  clock  shop  there. 

Bristol  kept  on  growing,  though 
in  May  1806  Burlington  split  off  to 
become  a  separate  town.  Many 
new  small  industries  were  getting 
started.  Even  before  Gideon’s 
death  in  1813,  his  son  formed  Elias 
Roberts  and  Company.  Thanks  to 
such  pioneering,  soon  there  were 
many  clockworkers  and  clock  com¬ 
panies  busy  in  Bristol. 

Just  as  Gideon  Roberts’s  clock 
factory  had  grown  and  started  using 
water  power,  so  the  little  tin  shops 
had  grown,  often  turning  to  making 
many  other  needed  products,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  clock  trade.  The 
same  change  was  overtaking  the 
blacksmith  shops,  the  little  sheds 


where  draftsmen  made  pewter  and 
other  metal  goods,  the  carpenter 
shops  where  utensils  and  furniture 
were  turned  out.  Presently  more 
machinery  was  found  that  could  be 
run  by  water  power.  Little  mills 
poked  their  roofs  from  the  trees  on 
every  little  brook.  These  ‘manufac¬ 
tories’  grew  in  size  and  presently 
became  great  industries  to  serve  the 
country  and  make  the  tasks  of  all 
men  easier,  providing  leisure  and 
comforts  and  a  better  way  of  life. 

New  roads  were  being  built.  By 
1805  stagecoaches  from  Danbury 
and  Litchfield  were  passing  through 
Bristol,  bound  for  Farmington  and 
Hartford.  When  the  driver  on  the 
high  seat  of  his  new  yellow-wheeled 
coach  sighted  the  new  Gaylord  tav¬ 
ern  and  George  Mitchell’s  store  on 
the  North  side,  the  stops  where 
horses  were  changed,  he  snapped 
his  long  silk-braided  lash  over  the 
horses’  ears,  lifted  a  six-foot  tin  horn 
to  his  lips,  and  came  roaring  in  with 
a  tooting  screech  and  a  last  spurt  of 
gravel  and  dust. 

Probably  no  one  watched  more 
eagerly  than  Candace,  when  she 
was  working  at  Mitchell’s  or  Car¬ 
rington’s,  to  see  who  was  arriving 
or  who  might  be  going  on  a  trip.  It 
was  a  great  moment  when  the  pas¬ 
sengers  stepped  out.  The  women 
wore  wide  skirts  and  quilted  silk 
‘pumpkin  hoods.’  The  men  were 
dressed  in  tall  hats  and  swallow¬ 
tails.  Through-travelers  sat  down 
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to  one  of  the  baked  oyster  dinners 
for  which  the  Gaylord  Inn  was  al¬ 
ready  famous.  Those  bound  for 
Bristol  took  down  their  willow-twig 
linen-lined  bags. 

Candace  had  many  a  funeral  to 
go  to  —  the  unhappy  time  when  Al¬ 
mira  s  father,  William  Mitchell,  died 
and  Candace  sewed  her  friend  a 
black  bonnet,  or  when  Sabra  Rich  — 
wife  of  John  —  died  suddenly,  when 
expecting  a  child.  Sometimes  there 
were  many  funerals  in  a  row,  for 
epidemics  in  those  days  of  poor  sani¬ 
tation  and  open  well  water  —  ty¬ 
phoid,  spotted  fever,  yellow  fever, 
pneumonia,  smallpox  and  dysen¬ 
tery  —  swept  off  whole  families,  as 
happened  when  Noah  Byington  lost 
his  first  wife  Lydia  Upson  and  five 
children.  Typhoid  was  so  common 
it  became  known  as  'the  Bristol  dis¬ 
ease/ 

The  Mitchell  family  was  dread¬ 
fully  hit  during  the  years  when  Can¬ 
dace  wrote  her  Diary.  In  the  Fall 
and  Winter  of  1803-4,  George 
Mitchell  lost  his  four  younger  chil¬ 
dren.  The  next  year  his  oldest  sis¬ 
ter  died.  The  year  after,  his  father 
died,  and  several  years  later  he  lost 
another  child  and  his  wife. 

Knowledge  of  medicine  and  how 
to  combat  the  more  serious  diseases 
was  meager.  A  home  recipe  for  cur¬ 
ing  ‘hooping-cough,’  given  in  the 
1801  Connecticut  Almanac,  was  to 
apply  hot  lard,  cooked  with  garlic, 


to  the  soles  of  the  feet.  ‘Astonish¬ 
ing’  results  were  secured. 

For  some  time,  the  town  had  been 
attempting  to  curb  the  dreadful  epi¬ 
demics,  especially  smallpox.  In  the 
Town  Meeting  of  April  8,  1793, 
and  again  at  the  1797  meeting,  it 
was  voted  to  set  up  a  temporary 
‘pest-house’  for  Inoculation  (‘Onoc- 
kealation’)  with  ‘Sufficient  Bonds 
(Bounds)’  to  prevent  ‘Infection 
Spreading.’  People  went  to  be  in¬ 
oculated  with  smallpox  germs  made 
relatively  inactive  with  arsenic  and 
other  drugs  and  thus  acquire  per¬ 
manent  immunity. 

J 

Doctors  Merriman  and  Holt  un¬ 
dertook  to  maintain  such  a  pest- 
house’  in  a  house  built  by  Ira  Hotch¬ 
kiss  in  North  Bristol  on  the  north 
side  of  Shrub  Road  and  the  brook. 
Asa  Bartholomew  and  eleven  friends 
went  into  seclusion  there  to  undergo 
the  ordeal.  The  doctors’  stern 
quarantine  regulations  for  the  build¬ 
ing  and  a  wide  zone  around  it  were 
adopted  by  'the  civil  authority  and 
Selectmen’  August  16,  1805.  If  any¬ 
one  came  into  an  extensive  area  — 
bounded  by  lines  from  a  stone  heap, 
a  chestnut  pole,  a  black  birch  tree 
on  the  ledge,  a  chestnut  log,  a  peach 
tree  by  a  rock,  across  a  small  orch¬ 
ard,  various  fences,  and  so  on  —  they 
were  to  be  interned  until  ‘properly 
cleane’  and  until  given  'lisence  to 
depart.’  All  dogs  straying  within 
the  bounds  and  any  dogs  within  a 
mile  radius  not  confined  were  to  be 
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killed.  All  unused  provisions  had 
to  be  buried. 

The  pesthouse  was  set  up  the 
year  before  Candace  nursed  her  sis¬ 
ter  Catherine  —  4Caty’  —  through  ty¬ 
phoid.  Several  years  before  this, 
she  and  her  mother  had  barely 
saved  the  life  of  little  Ferdinand. 
An  earlier  child,  also  named  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  had  died  in  1797  when  only 
seven  months  old.  Now  in  1806  her 
sister  Falla  was  stricken  just  after 
losing  her  two-year-old  son.  Soon 
Candace  was  also  sick. 

She  wanted  to  live,  for  latelv  she 
had  recovered  from  the  heartache 
of  broken  affection,  and  had  found 
a  new  interest.  She  loved  her 
friends,  her  reciting  and  her  singing, 
her  reading  and  her  painting;  above 
all,  her  quiet  hours  those  evenings 
when  she  dreamed  alone  by  the  fire¬ 
place.  She  fought  to  live  and  did  not 
want  to  die  so  young,  but  her  life 
slipped  away  a  few  weeks  before  her 
twenty-first  birthday,  and  Falla  died 
the  following  day,  bringing  double 
tragedy  to  the  Roberts  family. 


Such  was  Candace’s  life,  labori¬ 
ous  but  gay,  and  in  the  end,  tragic. 
Such  was  the  new  free  town  of  Bris¬ 
tol  in  the  early  days  of  the  lusty 
young  nation  that  had  won  its  free¬ 
dom.  If  the  epidemics  provided  a 
somber  note,  the  effort  was  already 
being  made  to  bring  about  health 
controls  to  make  life  safer  and  hap¬ 
pier.  New  enterprise  and  opportu¬ 
nities  were  giving  an  impetus  to 
fresh  endeavor.  It  was  a  time  of 
great  hope  and  vision. 

With  new  roads  and  canals,  the 
West  was  opening  up  faster  than 
ever  now.  Industry  could  scarcely 
keep  up  with  the  pace.  Those  first 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
Bristol  and  Connecticut  and  the 
whole  Republic  were  savoring  their 
independence,  feeling  their  new 
strength,  learning  new  skills,  rapidly 
inventing  machinery  and  building 
manufacturing  plants,  making  abet¬ 
ter  life  and  a  stronger  nation.  Bris¬ 
tol  was  getting  ready  for  greater 
things. 
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►^POLLY  ATKINS  MITCHELL 
folded  her  small  blue  silk  parasol 
and  arranged  the  many  flounces  of 
her  wide  chambray  skirt  in  the  new 
black  carriage  behind  the  span  of 
sleek  bay  horses.  George  Mitchell, 
her  husband,  picked  up  the  reins, 
and  with  a  flash  of  yellow  wheels, 
they  whirled  toward  West  Street. 

Crowded  in  the  back  seat  were 
her  oldest  boy  of  nine,  one  of  her 
stepchildren  and  Candace,  the 
grown  daughter  of  George’s  sister, 
Almira.  She  had  named  her  first 
child  after  her  lost  friend,  Candace 
Roberts. 

Polly  was  gay,  this  was  her  first 
real  outing  since  her  fourth  child 
Julietta,  born  last  year,  and  she  had 
on  a  lovely  flare-brimmed  Navarino 
straw  bonnet  with  a  great  crest  of 
ostrich  plumes. 

She  was  George’s  third  wife.  The 
first  two  and  most  of  his  children 
had  died  in  the  early  epidemics.  But 
health  conditions  were  better  now, 
and  those  tragic  events  were  only 
memories. 

Polly  smiled  up  at  her  husband, 


so  distinguished  in  his  tall  bell¬ 
shaped  hat  and  swallow-tails.  He 
was  a  prominent  figure  in  Bristol, 
active  in  politics  and  business, 
school  and  church  matters.  For 
twenty  years  he  had  taken  the  lead 
with  Pastor  Daniel  Wildman,  Dea¬ 
con  Austin  Bishop,  George  Atkins 
and  his  numerous  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters,  in  caring  for  affairs  at  the  Bap¬ 
tist  Church  on  West  Street.  George’s 
name  headed  nearly  every  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  with  the  largest  amount, 
and  he  collected  most  of  the  funds. 
December  15,  1819,  he  gave  $100  to 
buy  a  stove  and  stovepipe  for  the 
church.  He  was  on  the  first  Seat¬ 
ing  Committee  in  1806,  and  auc¬ 
tioned  off  the  ‘Slips’  or  pews.  He 
sat  on  the  Communion  Committee 
that  admonished  or  expelled  mem¬ 
bers  for  failing  to  attend  services  or 
for  intemperance  or  sinful  conduct, 
and  he  labored  long  to  help  several 
walk  the  straight  and  narrow. 

Mitchell  filled  numerous  town 
posts,  selectman,  assessor  and 
‘school  visitor,’  and  had  been  Bris¬ 
tol’s  representative  to  the  State  As- 
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sembly  six  times.  In  1818  he  and 
Bryan  Hooker  were  delegates  to 
Hartford  to  decide  whether  to  re¬ 
place  Connecticut’s  out-moded  colo¬ 
nial  code  with  a  modern  constitu¬ 
tion.  In  1820  he  was  asked  to  take 
charge  of  the  post  office. 

Bristol  had  obtained  its  first  post 
office  in  1812  during  the  war  with 
Great  Britain.  The  war  was  very 

J 

unpopular  in  New  England  because 
of  the  injury  to  trade,  and  politics 
had  been  bitter.  In  Bristol,  the 
Democrats  raised  a  Liberty  Pole  in 
front  of  the  Baptist  Church;  the 
Federalists  ‘by  boring  and  sawing,’ 
laid  the  democratic  pole  ‘prostrate’ 
without  “the  fear  of  God  or  the  law 
before  their  noses.’ 

Again  men  drilled  on  Federal 
Green,  and  when  the  British  made 
raids  on  New  Haven  and  burned 
Washington,  every  soul  flamed  with 
indignation.  Elisha  Manross  and 
other  Bristolites  greatly  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  in  the  brief  but 
unhappy  war. 

Faced  by  such  disasters,  feeling 
the  need  of  tying  the  country  to¬ 
gether  better,  the  Federal  authori- 
ties  set  up  many  new  post  offices. 

Mail  for  Bristol  came  on  Thurs¬ 
days  by  postrider,  who  also  brought 
the  staunch  Federalist  Hartford 
C  our  ant  and  the  Mercury,  a  new 
Jeffersonian  paper.  He  always  ate 
at  Carlos  Lewis’s  house  on  the 
North  side.  Postage  was  collected 
on  delivery,  for  a  letter  of  one  sheet, 


according  to  distance,  6fi,  12/2,  18/4, 
25  or  37/2  cents. 

The  first  postmaster  was  Lott 
Newell,  grandson  of  the  early  Con¬ 
gregational  pastor.  Lott  had  dis¬ 
graced  himself  by  printing  wildcat 
bank  notes  without  proper  financial 
backing,  and  in  1819  he  was  ousted. 
By  then  the  mail  was  being  carried 
through  daily  in  the  four-horse 
stagecoach. 

Because  of  so  much  new  business 
in  Bristol,  a  reliable  postmaster  was 
needed. 

“‘We  have  to  get  George  Mitch¬ 
ell,"  one  selectman  said.  “He’s  a 
man  you  can  count  on.” 

A  few  south-s filers  staged  protest 
demonstrations  against  moving  the 
post  office  to  Mitchell’s  North  side 
store,  but  most  people  were  well 
pleased  for  it  was  across  the  street 
from  the  Gaylord  tavern  where  the 
three  stage  lines  changed  horses. 

Mitchell’s  store,  built  by  Abel 
Lewis,  sold  cloth  goods,  hardware, 
groceries  and  drugs.  On  the  second 
floor  were  kept  supplies  to  outfit 
peddlers,  who  went  to  every  part  of 
the  country  to  sell  Bristol  tinware, 
clocks,  leather  and  wooden  goods, 
furniture,  hard  cider,  brushes, 
woven  goods,  mirrors,  wood  uten¬ 
sils  and  tools,  even  a  hardwood  ball 
bearing  which  made  some  Southern 
crackers,  mistaking  them  for  nut¬ 
megs,  wrathful  about  Yankee 
shrewdness. 
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One  early  peddler,  Amos  Bron¬ 
son  Alcott  from  Wolcott,  walked 
out  of  George’s  place  with  a  fifty- 
pound  tin  truck  of  wares  on  his 
back,  which  he  took  all  the  way  to 
Virginia.  “No  wonder  he  became  a 
Transcendentalist,”  remarked  one 
wag. 

Alcott  had  been  teaching  at  the 
West  Street  school,  but  some  folk 
found  his  free  opinions  too  novel. 
Saying  philosophically  he  guessed 
the  world  would  muddle  through 
without  his  sensible  ideas  as  it  had 
through  all  the  ages,  Alcott  moved 
on  to  Massachusetts  and  greater 
things. 

A  more  successful  peddler  was 
Albert  B.  Wilcox,  who  traveled 
through  New  England  and  down  to 
the  Carolinas,  selling  mirrors  and, 
later,  clocks  made  by  Mitchell  and 
Sherman  Treat.  As  a  clock  seller 
he  made  over  $300  a  month. 

In  order  to  get  enough  supplies 
for  his  peddlers,  Mitchell  helped 
start  many  people  in  business.  He 
and  associates  bought  the  old  Bur¬ 
lington  Meetinghouse  and  moved  it 
back  of  North  Main  Street,  install¬ 
ing  looms  for  a  cotton  mill.  When 
clothmaking  was  given  up,  he  set 
Ira  Ives  to  work  there  making  ‘fas- 
sinets,’  dressing  combs,  and  sand¬ 
boxes,  used  to  dry  ink.  Ira  was  a 
fine  craftsman.  “That’s  handsome 
work,”  Mitchell  told  him,  highly 
pleased,  the  day  he  brought  his  first 
batch  of  work  to  the  store. 


When  George  married  Polly  At¬ 
kins  in  1818,  he  put  up  the  money 
for  her  brothers,  Irenus  and  Rollin, 
to  install  machinery  in  a  wood-turn¬ 
ing  shop  on  the  Pequabuck  at  the 
east  end  of  Divinity  Street,  where 
they,  too,  made  combs  and  ‘fassi- 
nets.’  They  put  in  a  dam  for  power, 
and  the  enterprise  proved  very  suc¬ 
cessful. 

By  the  time  George  took  over  the 
post  office,  Bristol  was  moving 
ahead  in  other  ways,  too.  At 
George’s  suggestion,  nine  school 
districts  had  been  set  up.  On  Fed¬ 
eral  Hill  there  was  an  academy  for 
young  ladies.  The  town  had  three 
libraries,  two  clergymen  and  two 
physicians. 

Though  Bristol  had  only  1,423 
inhabitants,  half  the  people  were 
engaged  in  manufacturing  or  me¬ 
chanical  pursuits.  There  were  only 
five  large  tin  shops  left,  but  there 
were  many  clock  factories  now,  but¬ 
ton  factories,  two  carding  establish¬ 
ments,  woolen  and  cotton  mills, 
eight  gristmills  and  sawmills,  eight 
cider  distilleries,  six  tanneries,  three 
large  merchandising  stores  and 
numbers  of  smaller  ones.  Many 
woodjoiners,  blacksmiths  and  metal 
workers  were  busy  all  the  time. 
Half  a  dozen  good-sized  inns  were 
scattered  about  town. 

Two  Connecticut  gazetteers,  pass¬ 
ing  through  Bristol  at  this  time,  re¬ 
marked,  “If  discriminations  are  to 
be  made,  where  the  general  charac- 
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teristics  of  the  inhabitants  are 
marked  with  such  uniformity  as  is 
the  case  in  this  state,  those  of  Bristol 
deserve  to  be  noticed  for  their  enter¬ 
prise  and  industry.” 

Now,  this  gala  Friday,  June  20, 
1828,  George  and  his  wife  Polly 
were  setting  out  with  the  Bristol 
delegation  for  the  launching  of  the 
first  boat  on  the  new  Farmington 
Canal,  which  had  been  cut  through 
for  sixty  miles  from  New  Haven. 
The  church  bells  on  Federal  Hill 
were  ringing,  and  presently  they 
heard  the  lively  fife-and-drum  corps 
on  the  flag-  and  flower-draped  float 
at  the  head  of  a  long  file  of  carriages 
and  horsemen. 

They  passed  Thomas  Barnes  Jun¬ 
ior  and  his  wife  Rosanna  Lewis  — 
direct  descendants  of  the  first 
settlers.  George,  as  a  boy,  had 
clerked  at  the  Barnes  South  Street 
store.  As  he  had  promoted  the 
turnpikes  and  stages,  Thomas  Jun¬ 
ior  had  taken  a  big  interest  in  get¬ 
ting  the  canal  started.  Besides  his 
transportation  business,  he  now  ran 
several  clock  companies  and  had 
become  Bristol’s  leading  private 
money-lender  to  promote  new  en¬ 
terprises. 

Millowner  Samuel  Deming  was 
also  in  the  procession.  He  was  an¬ 
other  prime  mover  in  the  canal 
business  and  was  on  the  board  of 
directors.  He  intended  to  put  up 
another  mill  on  the  Great  Plains, 


as  Plainville  was  then  called,  near 
the  waterway. 

More  than  anyone  else  in  Bristol, 
George  Mitchell  had  been  active  in 
promoting  this  new  needed  means 
of  travel  and  transportation.  He 
stood  to  profit  greatly  for  it  would 
be  helpful  for  the  countrywide 
peddling  organization  he  had  built 
up,  getting  goods  in  and  out  more 
easily  and  cheaply.  The  haul  over 
the  mountains  to  Hartford  or  Mid¬ 
dletown  was  expensive.  It  would 
be  a  short  level  pull  to  the  canal  at 
Plainville.  With  Barnes  and  Dem¬ 
ing,  George  had  attended  the  origi¬ 
nal  1822  meeting  in  Farmington  at 
General  Solomon  Cowles’s  tavern  to 
get  a  company  organized  and  raise 
money,  and  had  gone  with  the  dele¬ 
gation  to  obtain  the  charter  from 
the  General  Assembly.  He  had 
worked  hard  on  the  project  with  the 
grand  old  ‘Sachem’  of  New  Haven, 
James  Hillhouse,  who  had  stood  by 
Eli  Whitney  in  his  efforts  to  manu¬ 
facture  guns  with  interchangeable 
parts.  Hillhouse  had  organized  the 
New  Haven  Mechanics  Bank  which 
put  in  $200,000  of  the  $2,000,000  re¬ 
quired  to  dig  the  canal. 

In  1825  Governor  Oliver  Wolcott 
turned  the  first  spade  of  dirt  in  a 
gala  celebration  at  Salmon  Creek 
in  Granby.  All  along  the  canal 
route,  farmers  with  horse  and  ox¬ 
carts  were  hired.  Mostly  the  work 
had  been  done  by  sturdy  Irishmen 
who  were  brought  from  Erin,  with 
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The  Farmington  Canal 


The  accompanying  map  shows 
the  actual  path  of  the  Farmington 
Canal  and  that  of  the  proposed 
canal  to  New  Hartford.  Note  that 
the  majority  of  the  locks  are  situated 
between  New  Haven  (six  in  the 
city  itself)  and  Southington,  with 
the  route  level  to  Granby,  where  six 
locks  lift  the  canal  to  the  level  of 
Congamond  Ponds.  Three  piers  of 
the  aqueduct  across  the  Farmington 
River  still  stand. 


Farmington  Canal  Route  Across 
Connecticut  (Federal  Writers’ 
Project) 
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pick  and  shovel  and  wheelbarrow. 

The  raging  canawl’  was  twenty 
to  thirty-three  feet  wide  and  four 
feet  deep,  with  a  three  to  five-foot 
tow  path  along  one  side.  At  Conga- 
mond  Lake  the  tow  horses  had  to 
cross  on  a  floating  bridge.  Sixty 
locks  had  been  installed  to  lift  the 
boats,  at  one  point  three  hundred 
and  ten  feet  above  sea  level.  Big 
stone  piers  carried  the  canal  across 
streams.  Many  catwalks  had  been 
thrown  over  it,  and  bridges,  many 
of  them  drawbridges  laboriously 
cranked  by  hand,  had  to  be  built  at 
every  road,  and  for  farmers  whose 
lands  were  cut  in  two.  One  woman 
failed  to  hear  the  warning  ‘Low 
Bridge!’  and  had  an  ear  torn  off. 

The  canal  now  reached  beyond 
‘the  Great  Plains.’  The  inland  hill 
village  of  Farmington  had  never 
fancied  itself  a  shipbuilding  center, 
but  today  the  first  canal  vessel,  the 
James  Hillhouse,  built  entirely  of 
wood  from  the  Tunxis  Valley  for¬ 
ests,  was  being  launched  there  with 
appropriate  ceremonies. 

The  carriages,  heading  for  the 
canal  celebration  this  day  of  the 
opening,  moved  east  along  the  Pe- 
quabuck.  Everywhere  people  were 
waving  flags  and  cheering. 

As  the  Mitchell  carriage  bumped 
down  Frederick  Street  in  Forest- 
ville,  where  half  a  dozen  houses 
clustered  about  Elisha  Manross’s 
big  wood-turning  shop,  they  were 
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greeted  with  a  cannon  salute.  This 
was  an  old  piece  from  Revolution¬ 
ary  days  that  Elisha’s  uncle,  Theo¬ 
dore  Manross,  had  brought  up  from 
New  Haven  in  an  impulsive  all- 
night  ride  in  order  to  celebrate  the 
Fourth  of  July. 

Elisha,  the  clockmaker,  great 
grandson  of  Nehemiah  the  early 
settler  from  Lebanon,  was  a  son  of 
Colonel  Elijah,  for  whom  Candace 
Roberts  had  worked.  Elisha  had 
been  a  wheelwright,  but  in  1812  he 
bought  a  Forestville  clock  shop  that 
Joseph  Ives  had  built  and  with  the 
help  of  a  dozen  apprentices  began 
making  clockcases.  George  bought 
many  cases  from  him. 

The  day  continued  fair  and  warm. 
The  Bristol  procession  moved  into 
a  great  tangle  of  people  and  car¬ 
riages.  Folk  from  every  part  of 
central  Connecticut  had  converged 
on  this  spot  to  watch  the  first  boat 
sail  ‘over  the  Connecticut  hills.’ 
Horsemen  on  gaily  decorated  steeds 
dashed  in  and  out,  raising  clouds  of 
dust. 

Booths  with  awnings  had  been 
set  up  to  sell  hot  oysters,  small  beer, 
Presbyterian  and  ‘Hard  Shell’  Bap¬ 
tist  gingerbread.  Hawkers  were 
vending  candy,  maple  sugar,  be- 
ribboned  horsewhips,  mousetraps 
‘with  the  latest  improvements,’  yel¬ 
low  boxwood  combs,  toy  whistles 
and  ‘Jew’s-harps’  that  played  rasp¬ 
ing  airs. 

For  6/i  cents  a  negro  was  singing 
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‘Jim  Crow’  and  ‘Long  Tailed  Blue.’ 
—  “Way  down  Souf,  close  to  de 
moon  ...” 

George  and  Polly  made  their  way 
to  the  large  flag-draped  stand.  A 
militia  company  was  drawn  up,  in 
smart  uniforms  with  blue,  gold- 
braided  jackets,  crimson  sashes, 
white  trousers  and  yellow  morocco- 
topped  boots. 

The  band  struck  up.  Four  large 
gray  horses,  ridden  by  colored  boys 
in  white  satin,  showed  up  on  the 
tow  path  at  the  edge  of  the  woods, 
and  the  James  Hillhouse,  painted 
shiny  white,  floated  into  view, 
crowded  with  celebrants,  held  back 
from  falling  into  the  water  by  a 
strong  wire,  the  only  rail.  Soon 
Polly  and  George  made  out  the 
jovial  face  of  Captain  Samuel  Dick¬ 
inson  at  the  helm.  The  Stars  and 
Stripes  rippled  at  the  masthead  — 
twenty-three  stars  now.  The  smart 
Phoenix  Band  on  the  boat  answered 
those  on  shore;  bells  rang,  the  Sims¬ 
bury  Artillerymen  fired  their  can¬ 
non,  the  militia  fired  an  answering 
salvo. 

Polly  and  George  boarded  the 
vessel,  admired  the  finely  furnished 
fore-and-aft  cabins  with  folding 
berths,  the  dining  salon  and  parlor. 
As  the  vessel  slid  smoothly  through 
the  water,  the  music  struck  up 
again,  and  they  danced. 

Returning  from  the  celebration, 
George  and  Polly  Mitchell  saw 
many  families  they  knew  —  the 


Hotchkisses  from  Burlington,  the 
Mathews,  Blakeslees  and  Bartholo¬ 
mews. 

“It  looks  as  if  all  the  clockmakers 
are  out  today,”  remarked  Polly,  as 
they  spun  past  the  carriage  of 
Chauncey  and  Noble  Jerome. 

“They  ought  to  be,”  said  George. 
“The  canal  is  going  to  do  great 
things  for  every  business  man  in 
Bristol.  Do  you  know,  to  get  ma¬ 
hogany  for  his  clocks,  Chauncey 
Jerome  had  to  take  a  team  all  the 
way  to  New  York  and  walk  back  in 
the  mud?” 

“What  were  going  to  do  next,  is 
dig  out  a  big  basin  at  Plainville  so 
we  can  build  docks  and  warehouses. 
The  canal  will  be  pushed  on  to 
Northampton  in  Massachusetts  and 
will  tie  in  with  a  Canadian  canal  to 
reach  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 
Bristol  will  be  almost  a  seaport.” 

George’s  hopes  were  not  de¬ 
frauded.  Regular  canal  service  got 
started  November  12  when  the 
Enterprise  came  through  with 
60,000  shingles  from  Seneca  Lake, 
New  York.  That  same  day  the 
Weatogue ,  another  packet  boat 
built  in  Farmington,  cleared  for  the 
South  with  passengers.  Near  Plain¬ 
ville  it  met  the  Neiv  England,  com¬ 
ing  north  from  New  Haven  with  pas¬ 
sengers  and  one  hundred  barrels  of 
salt.  Once  more  the  bands  played, 
and  passengers  were  ceremoniously 
exchanged  for  the  trips  home. 
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A  wooden  aqueduct,  set  upon 
massive  stone  pillars  thirty-six  feet 
high,  carried  the  canal  for  280  feet 
across  the  Farmington  River.  Soon 
regular  freight  and  passenger  serv¬ 
ice  was  maintained  as  far  as  North¬ 
ampton,  in  a  few  more  years  as  far 
as  Vermont. 

When  ‘Bristol  Basin’  —  the  inland 
port  at  Plainville  —  was  dug  out, 
I.  Hawley  Whiting  left  Bristol  to 
do  merchandising  there.  Boats  un¬ 
loaded  goods  right  into  the  ground 
floor  of  his  store.  Soon  he  erected 
a  hotel  alongside  his  wharf. 

On  the  deck  of  one  of  his  canal 
vessels,  lie  freighted  up  an  eighteen- 
foot  boat  for  two  Plainville  citizens, 
who  outfitted  it  as  an  excursion  ves¬ 
sel  with  an  awning.  A  tow  horse 
was  hired  for  25  cents  a  day  and  a 
boy  driver  for  12*2  cents.  Passengers 

J  C? 

were  charged  3  cents  a  trip,  and 
fifty  persons  could  be  carried. 

This  boat  soon  became  known  as 
the  ‘Meeting  Boat.’  Every  Sunday 
it  carried  folk  to  Farmington 
Church.  The  singers  gathered  in 
the  bow  to  practice  ‘psalms.’  Young 
men  and  ‘maidens’  assembled  ‘amid- 
ship.’  At  the  stern,  urchins  some¬ 
times  ‘trolled’  on  the  sly  for  shiners 
with  bent  hook  and  string.  As  the 
tow  horse  plodded  along  the  grassy 
bank,  sacred  songs  floated  across 
the  meadows  and  rooftops  —  such 
was  ‘the  going  up  to  the  house  of 
the  Lord.’ 

The  canal  was  a  great  pleasure 


for  young  people.  There  they  went 
skating  or  sledding.  In  summer 
they  sailed  their  small  boats  or  went 
swimming,  trapped  muskrats  or 
shot  bullfrogs.  Picnics  were  held 
on  its  shaded  banks.  Sometimes 
boys  dropped  from  the  overhead 
bridges  onto  canal  vessels  to  get 
free  rides. 

Another  big  merchandising  busi¬ 
ness  appeared  at  Bristol  Basin. 
Harm  anus  M.  Welch  —  who,  as  a 
boy,  had  clerked  at  Thomas  Barnes’s 
South  Street  store  —  supplied  cof¬ 
fee,  tea,  molasses,  dry  goods  and 
hardware  and  shipped  out  Bristol 
wares,  Barnes’s  liquors,  the  pewter 
and  brass  buttons  made  by  Foot  and 
Treat,  Ira  Ives’s  tinderboxes,  the 
Mitchell  and  Manross  clocks  and 
wood  ware  and  furniture,  Bryan 
Hooker’s  woolen  fabrics,  Ira  Lewis’s 
tinware,  Fall  Mountain  cider  and 
Chippins  Hill  beef  and  chestnuts. 
On  one  occasion,  Eli  Terry  Junior 
of  Plymouth  wrote  Harmanus  to 
send  ‘by  next  boat’  to  a  customer  in 
Decatur,  Georgia,  thirty  pairs  of 
ten-pound  clock  weights  which  had 
been  omitted  from  a  clock  shipment 
‘by  our  mistake.’  It  was  a  great 
sight,  all  the  teams  from  back 
country,  many  of  them  oxen,  lined 
up  at  the  docks  and  warehouses  to 
get  goods.  No  outfit  was  more  fa¬ 
mous  than  the  three  oxen  old  man 
Wilcox  hitched  to  his  ‘lumber 
wagon.’ 
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Welch,  ticket  and  freight  agent 
for  various  concerns  plying  the 
canal,  soon  owned  boats  of  his  own. 
In  time,  sixteen  boats  a  week  cleared 
out  of  New  Haven,  loaded  with 
goods  from  other  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  West  Indies  and  overseas  — 
boats  with  such  fine  names  as  Flora 
and  Venus,  Ceres  and  Mars.  An¬ 
other  packet  line  called  its  boats  the 
Stag,  Hart,  Faun  and  Doe. 

One  day  a  strange  spectacle  rode 
up  the  canal  —  a  stern-wheeler.  Its 
tall  collapsible  smoke  stack  had  to 
be  pulled  down  at  every  bridge.  It 
churned  so  much  water  out  of  the 
canal  that  it  was  some  time  before 
traffic  could  be  resumed,  and  the 
stern-wheeler  was  not  allowed  to  re¬ 
turn,  so  it  had  to  be  dismantled  and 
carted  back  to  sea  overland. 

Though  the  tolls  charged  failed 
to  meet  the  costly  upkeep  because  of 
leakage  and  drouths,  the  waterway 
brought  Bristol  Basin  within  twelve- 


hours  travel  time  of  New  Haven, 
and  it  provided  an  outlet  for  isolated 
hill  villages.  Factories,  needing  its 
water  and  facilities,  sprang  up  along 
its  banks.  A  big  feeder  dam  built 
at  Unionville  provided  power  for 
cotton,  woolen  and  iron  shops.  For 
twenty  years,  before  railroads  be¬ 
came  available,  the  canal,  more  than 
anything  else,  pushed  ahead  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  all  central  Connecti¬ 
cut.  Local  products  found  wider 
markets.  Goods  from  outside  be¬ 
came  available  at  cheaper  prices. 
John  Cooke’s  tavern  daybook  re¬ 
veals  that  after  the  canal  was  built, 
a  hundred  pound  barrel  of  flour  was 
selling  for  only  $2.00.  The  canal 
helped  bring  the  price  of  Western 
wheat  flour  down  so  it  ceased  to  be 
a  luxury.  For  the  first  time  wheat 
bread  appeared  regularly  on  every 
table  in  Bristol.  More  than  ever, 
Bristol  became  part  of  the  nation, 
part  of  America. 
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►  ►  it  was  always  a  problem,  even 
with  the  canal  which  helped  so 
much,  for  Bristol  manufacturers  to 
get  in  supplies  and  ship  out  prod¬ 
ucts.  Each  tin  and  clock  manufac¬ 
turer  kept  twenty  to  forty  teams 
going  all  the  time;  and  many  inde¬ 
pendent  teamsters,  among  them  sev¬ 
eral  grandsons  of  Josiah  Lewis,  built 
up  a  steady  business  with  their 
springless  dumber  boxes.’  Even  the 
turnpikes  had  awful  sloughs,  other 
roads  were  worse,  and  heavily 
loaded  wagons  often  bogged  down. 
In  bad  winters  superhuman  efforts 
were  made  to  move  supplies  and 
products  by  sled. 

Iron  was  hauled  down  from  Salis¬ 
bury,  for  the  Bristol  supply  had 
proved  small  and  difficult  to  work. 
Coal,  till  the  canal  was  built,  was 
barged  up  the  Connecticut  River, 
then  had  to  be  hauled  across  the 
mountains.  Brass  was  obtained 
from  the  Scovill  and  Holmes  plants 
in  Waterbury  and  Wolcottville,  as 


Torrington  was  called.  Nails, 
screws,  wire,  glass  and  glue  were 
bought  from  Hartford  merchants, 
where  Charles  Sigourney  always 
was  well  stocked.  German  looking 
glasses,  used  on  many  clocks,  came 
from  across  the  sea,  faces  and  quick¬ 
silver  protected  by  layers  of  green 
felt  which  Bristol  housewives  found 
fine  for  braiding  fireplace  rugs. 
Mahogany  logs,  varnishes,  oil  and 
turpentine  were  purchased  in  New 
York.  Pine  and  other  woods,  once 
so  plentiful  in  Bristol,  now  had  to 
be  shipped  in  from  Maine  and  Can¬ 
ada,  or  hauled  overland  from  Al¬ 
bany. 

Bristol  was  a  big  clock  center 
now,  with  ever  better  tools  and 
power;  mass  production  was  on  the 
upswing,  bringing  prices  down 
steadily,  within  reach  of  every  citi¬ 
zen. 

Before  his  death  in  1813,  Gideon 
Roberts  had  one  thousand  clock 
movements  in  the  works.  John  Rich 
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was  turning  them  out  in  hundred 
lots.  Levi  Lewis,  at  work  between 
1809  and  1811  on  Wolcott  Street, 
had  fifteen  hundred  in  process  at 
one  time.  People  said  he  was  crazy, 
he  would  never  be  able  to  sell  so 
many. 

As  early  as  1810,  Dr.  Titus  Merri- 
man  started  a  company  with  Butler 
Dunbar,  a  skillful  mechanic  who 
owned  a  blacksmith  shop,  to  make 
tall  thirty-hour  wooden  clocks.  But¬ 
ler  was  a  nephew  of  the  ill-fated 
Moses.  The  following  year  he 
joined  with  Chauncey  Boardman  in 
Forestville  on  the  Pequabuck. 
Boardman  bought  Dunbar  out  in 
1812  and  kept  on  successfully  alone 
in  a  Stafford  shop  near  the  turnpike. 
It  grew  into  a  great  factory.  Very 
early,  Amasa  and  Chauncey  Ives  set 
up  a  concern  on  Ivy  Brook;  Joseph 
Ives  built  in  Forestville.  From  1816 
to  1824,  Charles  Grandison  Ives, 
who  married  Parthenia  Rich,  made 
clocks  on  Peaceable  Street,  then 
sold  out  to  Orrin  Hart. 

The  year  1818  saw  a  remarkable 
new  development.  Thomas  Barnes 
backed  Joseph  Ives  to  mass-produce 
cast  metal  clocks  with  iron  plates 
and  brass  wheels.  This  was  the  first 
American  clock  to  use  mirrors  regu¬ 
larly,  and  the  world’s  first  serious 
effort  to  produce  an  all  metal  clock 
in  quantity.  They  turned  out  2,000 
clocks  that  year.  The  movement 
was  clumsy  and  heavy  and  had  to 
be  given  up,  but  it  heralded  the  day 


when  wooden  clocks  would  be 
driven  off  the  market.  Joseph  Ives 
went  into  the  new  Merriman,  Birge 
and  Company,  with  whom  Levi 
Lewis  was  connected,  to  turn  out  a 
mirror  clock  he  had  patented. 

Thomas  Barnes  Junior  and  Com¬ 
pany,  formed  with  William  Johnson, 
Wyllys  Roberts  (son  of  Gideon),  and 
Lott  Newell,  took  over  the  old  Gid¬ 
eon  Roberts  waterworks  and  leased 
the  Ives  shop  on  Ivy  Brook.  Then 
about  the  time  the  canal  opened, 
Thomas  Barnes  went  in  with  Eli 
Bartholomew  and  his  nephew, 
George  Bartholomew,  to  start  an¬ 
other  clock  factory  in  North  Bristol, 
south  of  the  Yale  sawmill  and  grist¬ 
mill. 

Many  other  Bristol  companies 
were  formed,  but  few  men,  those 
early  clock  days,  did  more  to  pro¬ 
mote  new  discoveries  and  enter¬ 
prises  than  did  Thomas  Barnes  Jun¬ 
ior.  He  was  associated  with  ten 
different  clock  partnerships,  and  he 
loaned  money  to  various  other  con¬ 
cerns.  The  colossal  structure  of  the 
mass  production  of  clocks  is  greatly 
indebted  to  his  ability  to  provide 
the  capital  at  crucial  moments  — 
even  during  bad  depressions. 

Neither  Barnes  nor  George  Mitch¬ 
ell  could  get  enough  clocks  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  ever-growing  demand. 
George  also  made  clocks  and  was 
always  on  the  lookout  to  induce 
good  craftsmen  to  settle  in  Bristol. 

Among  others,  he  brought  in  Wil- 
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liam  Lewis  Gilbert,  a  Winsted 
schoolteacher,  who  had  dabbled  in 
clockmaking,  as  an  apprentice,  then 
encouraged  him  to  strike  out  for 
himself.  With  $200  capital,  Gilbert 
started  up  at  76  South  Street,  and 
two  years  later  —  1830  —  with  his 
brother-in-law,  George  Marsh, 
started  a  second  concern  in  Farm¬ 
ington.  Gilbert  became  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  clockmakers  in 
America. 

One  of  Mitchell’s  most  rewarding 
efforts  was  to  persuade  Chauncey 
Jerome,  a  Plymouth  man  making 
clockcases  for  Eli  Terry,  to  come  to 
Bristol  to  turn  out  cases  and  clocks. 
In  1821  he  sold  Chauncey  a  house, 
barn  and  seventeen  acres  on  the  Pe- 
quabuck  in  return  for  214  finished 
Eli  Terry  pillar-and-scroll  clocks. 

Chauncey  was  a  descendant  of 
Timothy  Jerome,  the  brother  of  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Zerubbabel.  As  a  boy,  he 
had  to  work  in  the  fields  and  help 
his  father  hammer  out  nails.  Or¬ 
phaned  at  fourteen,  he  had  walked 
the  roads  with  his  clothes  in  a  bun¬ 
dle  on  a  stick  over  his  shoulder.  As 
a  farmer’s  apprentice,  he  had  to  la¬ 
bor  barefoot  in  the  snow  and  never 
owned  a  pair  of  boots  until  con¬ 
scripted  in  the  War  of  1812. 

Jerome  set  up  a  case  shop  at  the 
Pequabuck,  and  to  cut  the  veneers 
installed  the  first  circular  saw  in 
Bristol.  “What  we  need,”  Mitchell 
told  him,  “is  a  shelf  clock  with  a 
more  attractive  design  than  any¬ 


thing  Terry  puts  out,  but  which 
costs  less  to  make.  I  can  take  as 
many  as  you  can  make.” 

Chauncey  designed  a  new  bronze 
looking-glass  case,  an  adaptation  of 
Joseph  Ives’s  patented  1822  model. 
It  proved  far  more  popular  than  the 
Terry  product. 

Three  years  later,  Chauncey 
formed  a  company  with  his  brother 
Noble,  a  fine  mechanic,  and  Elijah 
Darrow,  a  competent  glass-tablet 
and  dial  painter  and  built  a  two- 
story  movement  shop  as  an  ell  closer 
to  the  street.  A  bridge  was  put 
across  the  river  to  the  lumber  house, 
horse  barn  and  wagon  shed.  Soon 
a  paint  and  finishing  shop  was  built 
on  the  west  side  of  the  street,  con¬ 
nected  by  an  overhead  passage. 
Later  he  expanded  operations  by 
taki  nc  over  the  Edward  Smith  look- 
iug-glass  shop  some  rods  down¬ 
stream. 

Hi  ram  Camp  was  hired  in  1829  to 
sweep  out,  open  the  shop  in  the 
mornings  and  make  the  fires.  There 
were  no  matches,  and  Hiram  used 
to  hold  an  iron  wire  against  a  turn¬ 
ing  file  until  it  got  red  hot.  Some¬ 
times  the  water  wheel  was  frozen, 
and  he  had  to  go  under  the  shop  in 
the  dark  and  chop  off  the  ice  —  a 
mean  task  after  a  warm  bed.  Camp 
married  Noble  Jerome’s  daughter 
and  became  a  permanent  and 
trusted  business  associate,  in  due 
time  one  of  the  ablest  clockmakers 
and  inventors  in  the  industry.  He 
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was  the  head  of  the  greatest  clock 
factory  in  the  world  long  after 
Chauncey  had  gone  down  to  bank¬ 
ruptcy. 

In  1834  Darrow  left  the  company 
to  make  paneled  clock  dials  and 
glass  clock  tablets  by  a  new  mass- 
production  method  he  had  devised, 
which  he  continued  to  do  until  his 
death  in  1857.  From  1838  to  1840 
he  went  into  a  clock  company  or¬ 
ganized  by  Thomas  and  Alphonso 
Barnes. 

By  then  Chauncey  Jerome  had 
outdistanced  all  competitors.  The 
year  before  the  canal  was  opened, 
he  contracted  to  make  12,000  clocks. 
Mitchell  burst  into  his  store,  shout¬ 
ing  excitedly  to  his  helpers,  “We 
have  to  do  what  we  do  in  the  clock 
business  this  year,  for  soon  it  will  be 
good  for  nothing.” 

But  these  prosperous  days  every¬ 
body  wanted  a  clock.  The  country, 
growing  fast  in  territory  and  people 
and  industry,  now  included  the 
great  Louisiana  purchase,  all  the 
Mississippi  Valley  to  the  Rockies. 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi  had  al¬ 
ready  been  admitted  as  states. 
Florida,  the  fabulous  land  where 
Ponce  de  Leon  had  sought  the  Foun¬ 
tain  of  Youth,  was  also  United  States 
soil.  The  remotest  cabins  in  Arkan¬ 
sas  and  the  Everglades  felt  the  need 
for  clocks.  A  British  traveler  of  the 
period  was  astonished  to  see  Bristol 
wooden  clocks  in  the  poorest  cabins, 
deep  in  the  Ozark  wilderness.  In¬ 


stead  of  being  swamped  by  the  Je¬ 
rome  mass  production,  George  could 
not  keep  up  with  the  clamor  of  his 
peddlers  for  clocks  and  more  clocks. 

Presently  the  Jeromes  set  up  their 
own  selling  organization,  and 
Mitchell  had  to  skirmish  around  for 
new  sources. 

To  Ephraim  Downs,  apprentice 
of  the  Harrisons  in  Waterbury, 
Mitchell  sold  a  gristmill  and  shop  — 
half  for  cash,  half  for  clocks  —  and 
agreed  to  take  all  the  clocks  Downs 
could  make.  Downs  was  a  brother- 
in-law  of  Butler  Dunbar  and  hired 
the  latter’s  son,  young  Edward  L., 
to  work  for  him.  In  a  few  years, 
Downs  was  doing  unusually  well, 
and  Mitchell  was  sending  his  clocks 
as  far  as  Louisiana  and  Missouri. 
The  best  seller  was  a  looking-glass 
tvpe,  but  Downs  also  turned  out 
carved  and  bronzed  cases,  with 
square  or  scroll  tops. 

One  morning  a  tall  young  clock- 
case  maker,  Elias  Ingraham  from 
Marlboro,  Massachusetts,  lately  of 
Hartford,  walked  into  Bristol,  where 
he  had  relatives,  and  asked  George 
for  work. 

“I  want  a  case  that  will  sell  better 
than  the  Chauncey  Jerome  job,” 
Mitchell  told  Ingraham.  “You  go 
down  to  the  'cotton  mill’  and  get  to 
work  on  it  right  away.” 

Ingraham  designed  a  handsome, 
well-proportioned  case  with  lion- 
paw  columns,  ornate  rosettes  and 
carved  front,  that  took  the  public’s 
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eye.  Years  afterward  Elias  told  how 
much  he  owed  to  that  early  chance 
to  work  for  Mitchell.  Two  years 
later  he  helped  Chauncey  Ives  and 
his  nephew,  Lawson  C.  Ives,  at  the 
Eureka  shop,  which  they  had  just 
built  on  North  Main  Street,  then 
went  in  with  William  Gilbert. 

In  1831  Ingraham  and  William 
Bartholomew  bought  Mitchell’s  old 
"cotton  mill’  to  make  cases.  The 
following  year  Bartholomew  joined 
up  with  William  Hills  and  Jonathan 
C.  Brown,  who  bought  the  old  Ives- 
Manross  shop  in  Forestville,  to 
make  cabinets,  cases  and  furniture. 
Elias  Ingraham  teamed  up  with 
Chauncey  Goodrich  but,  after  a  few 
years,  went  it  alone.  He  also  made 
coffins  and  furniture  —  cabinets, 
chairs  and  mirrors.  One  large  fur- 
niture  order  came  in  from  Samuel 
Terry,  brother  of  Eli. 

Ingraham  bought  various  Ives 
Clock  patents,  and  in  1835  began 
making  complete  clocks.  On  a  sail¬ 
ing  trip  to  Caracas,  Venezuela,  he 
worked  out  a  "sharp  Gothic’  case 
that  also  took  public  fancy.  He 
made  other  fine  clockcase  designs, 
Ionic,  Gothic,  Doric,  Mosaic  and 
Venetian,  and  his  styles  ruled  the 
American  clock  trade  for  more  than 
fifty  years.  He  became  the  greatest 
clock  designer  in  the  long  history  of 
the  industry. 

George  Mitchell  also  persuaded 
Samuel  Terry,  a  partner  of  Eli  since 
1818,  to  have  his  son  Ralph  Ensign 


Terry  locate  in  Bristol  to  make 
clocks.  Samuel  Terry,  originally  in 
the  harness  and  leather-goods  busi¬ 
ness  in  Windsor,  had  built  and  in¬ 
stalled  a  meetinghouse  clock  there 
as  early  as  1811.  He  came  to  Bristol 
in  1825  to  get  Ralph  started  and  de¬ 
cided  to  set  up  in  business  himself. 
On  May  28,  1828,  three  days  before 
the  opening  of  the  Farmington 
Canal,  he  bought  three  properties, 
the  Thomas  Botsford  home,  Charlie 
Kirke’s  clock  shop  on  Middle  Street 
and  the  Philo  Pierce  mill  with  water 
rights.  Part  payment  was  made  in 
future  delivery  of  "patent  clocks.’ 

‘"I’ll  take  all  the  clocks  you  people 
can  make,”  George  told  Terry. 
Many  were  labeled,  ‘Manufactured 
by  Samuel  Terry  for  George  Mitch¬ 
ell.’ 

Samuel  also  sold  clocks  to  Thomas 
Barnes.  August  2,  1830,  Samuel 
signed  a  promise  —  one  of  many 
such  orders  —  to  deliver  to  him 
eleven  short  clocks  with  "bronz  col- 
lom  and  top  piece  and  carved  feet.’ 

Kirke,  also  an  excellent  clock- 
maker,  the  first  to  produce  brass 
springs  at  a  time  when  good  steel 
springs  were  not  available,  went 
into  partnership  with  Elisha  C. 
Brewster  on  Race  Street.  Brewster 
who  had  once  peddled  clocks  in  the 
South  for  Thomas  Barnes  was  a  fine 
clock-dial  and  tablet  painter. 

The  Kirke-Brewster  foreman,  Jo¬ 
seph  S.  Ives,  nephew  of  the  clock 
designer,  later  perfected  Kirke’s 
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brass  springs.  His  original  patent, 
May  23,  1836,  states  that  by  his  im¬ 
provement  —  an  easy  cold-roll  proc¬ 
ess  any  clockmaker  could  follow  — 
‘mainsprings  can  be  made  easier  and 
cheaper  of  brass  or  other  like  metals 
than  of  steel  and  equally  as  good/ 

Kirke  moved  to  Wolcott  to  manu¬ 
facture  a  thirty-hour  musical  clock 
and  a  marine  clock  with  cast-iron 
back  plate  and  brass  coil  springs  he 
had  developed,  and  Brewster  turned 
to  new  partners,  Jonathan  C.  Brown, 
Shaylor  Ives,  then  Elias  Ingraham. 

A  most  enterprising  manufacturer 
was  John  Bil  ge.  After  coming  back 
from  the  W ar  of  1812,  he  made  wag¬ 
ons  and  cabinets  and  peddled  clocks 
as  far  west  as  Santa  Fe,  New  Mex¬ 
ico.  In  1819  Dr.  Titus  Merriman 
backed  him  in  making  clocks. 
Later,  with  the  aid  of  Joseph  Ives, 
Bilge  became  a  big  producer. 

Joseph  was  a  great  technical 
genius,  a  real  clock  wizard,  but 
hopeless  as  a  business  man.  In 
1825  he  went  briefly  to  New  York  to 
manufacture  on  his  own,  but  landed 
in  debtor’s  prison.  John  Birge  went 
down  with  friends,  paid  Ives’s  debts 
and  brought  him  back  to  Bristol  to 
work  out  more  new  ideas. 

Ives’s  great  passion,  in  spite  of  his 
early  failure  with  Barnes,  was  to  de¬ 
vise  a  cheap  practical  metal  clock. 
He  kept  on  working  doggedly  and 
with  Chauncey  and  Lawson  C.  Ives 
at  the  ‘Eureka  Shop,’  began  making 
the  ‘strap-brass’  clock.  These  fa¬ 


mous  ‘Ives  patent  spring  lever 
clocks’  were  advertised  in  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Courant  ‘as  lighter  and 
cheaper  than  any  other  comparable 
brass  clock,  easily  kept  in  order.’ 
They  struck  the  hours.  The  springs 
.  .  .  can  never  break  or  be  affected 
by  change  of  weather  and  are  of 
sufficient  strength  to  make  the  clock 
run  eight  days  or  longer.’  Their 
cases  —  mahogany  with  metal  doors 
‘in  various  and  elegant  patterns’  — 
were  made  by  Loomis,  a  relative, 
who  had  a  horsepower  shop  near 
Tracy  Peck  on  West  Street,  and  by 
Elias  Ingraham. 

Birge  and  Joseph  Ives  started 
working  together  again  in  1832,  us¬ 
ing  this  same  spring  lever  patent, 
and  Erastus  and  Harvey  Case  —  re¬ 
markable  mechanics  and  clock  brok¬ 
ers  with  an  inventive  turn  —  were 
taken  into  partnership.  Joseph  next 
invented  his  famous  ‘pinion  rolling 
and  pinion  wheel’  device,  a  truly 
great  discovery,  which  reduced  fric¬ 
tion. 

In  1838  Joseph  Ives  patented  his 
Yvagon  spring’  movement  on  which 
he  had  worked  for  many  years  — 
‘the  best  ever  made’  a  revolutionary 
principle.  The  length  of  time  the 
clock  would  run  without  rewinding 
depended  on  the  number  of  leaves 
in  the  miniature  wagon  spring. 

Bristol’s  erudite  citizen,  Epaphro- 
ditus  Peck,  later  remarked,  “Only  a 
great  mathematical  genius  could 
ever  have  figured  out  the  relation 
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of  the  stresses  in  the  springs  to  the 
complicated  clock  mechanisms.” 

Joseph  Ives  transformed  the 
whole  clock  industry  of  America. 
He  was  the  pioneer  brass  clock- 
maker,  the  first  to  use  rolled  brass. 
He  was  the  first  to  use  the  rolling 
bearing  principle.  Among  his  many 
patents,  seven  have  proved  basic 
from  that  day  to  this.  One  curious 
invention  to  lower  costs  was  a  round 
(tinplate)  movement  with  ‘squirrel- 
cage’  escapements.  For  his  inven¬ 
tions  he  had  to  devise  original  tools, 
gauges  and  machinery,  which 
greatly  advanced  clockmaking  and 
industry.  He  was  the  greatest  in¬ 
ventive  genius  in  the  entire  history 
of  clockmaking  in  this  country. 

But  to  Bristol  folk,  ‘Uncle  Joe’ 
was  better  known  as  the  ‘Mighty 
Chorister’  of  the  Congregational 
Church.  His  big  frame  swayed  and 
his  big  arms  swung  wide  to  the  mu¬ 
sic  as  he  exhorted  the  most  fervent 
hymn  singing  ever  known.  He 
swept  everybody  into  the  warm  cir¬ 
cle  of  his  affection  and  good  humor. 

All  six  grandsons  of  Gideon  Ives, 
‘the  Mighty  Hunter,’  mostly  ap¬ 
prentices  of  Gideon  Roberts,  were 
making  their  mark  as  inventors  or 
producers.  As  early  as  1809  Ira  in¬ 
vented  a  ‘clock  time-and-strike-de- 
vice  —  the  first  clock  patent  taken 
out  by  a  Bristol  citizen  —  and  in 
1812  he  patented  a  new  pinion  that 
was  bought  by  Elias  Ingraham  in 
1835.  His  son,  Joseph  S.,  also  took 


out  important  patents.  Amasa, 
Chauncey,  Shaylor  and  Lawson  Ives 
each  hit  upon  many  new  ideas  and 
improvements. 

The  tinmakers  and  everybody  else 
were  eager  to  get  into  the  flourish¬ 
ing  clock  business,  but  though  Bris¬ 
tol  had  become  the  world’s  greatest 
producing  center,  George  Mitchell 
still  could  not  get  enough  to  supply 
his  peddlers. 

He  went  down  to  his  wood-turn- 
ing  shop  to  see  his  brother-in-law, 
Irenus  Atkins.  ‘Priest’  Atkins,  an 
ordained  Baptist  minister,  though 
now  devoted  to  craftsmanship  and 
business,  still  preached  every 
chance  he  got.  His  great  mane  of 
hair  and  a  fringe  beard  made  a  halo 
about  his  kindly  face  and  deep,  zeal¬ 
ous  eyes. 

“I  can’t  get  enough  cases,”  George 
told  him.  “I  can’t  get  enough  clocks. 
Every  blessed  soul  in  the  country 
wants  one.” 

The  circular  saw  rose  to  a  shrill 
song  as  it  went  through  the  hard 
cherry  wood. 

J 

“Irenus,  we’ve  got  to  begin  mak¬ 
ing  whole  clocks,  works  and  all. 
We’ll  bring  Ephraim  Downs’s 
brother  Anson  into  the  firm,”  said 
George.  “There’s  no  better  clock 
than  a  Downs  clock.” 

“We  haven’t  the  room,  and  every 
building  in  town  is  full  up,”  pro¬ 
tested  Irenus. 

“We’ll  buy  Wildman’s  old  Baptist 
church  and  move  it  here,”  George 
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answered.  “It  won’t  cost  much,  and 
it  will  help  us  both.” 

A  new  Baptist  church  had  just 
been  built.  As  member  of  the  build¬ 
ing  committee,  Mitchell  had  helped 
raise  funds.  The  first  Sabbath  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  new  edifice,  complete 
with  steeple,  bell  and  organ,  had 
been  held  December  30,  1830. 

The  congregation  was  glad  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  old  building,  and  in  a 
few  days  mules  were  pulling  it  on 
log  rollers  to  Divinity  Street  beside 
the  Pequabuck.  Dual  clock  com¬ 
panies,  ‘Atkins  and  Downs’  and 
‘Mitchell  and  Atkins’  were  formed 
and  went  quickly  into  production. 
Irenus  and  Rollin  Atkins  also  started 
manufacturing  the  circular  saws 
needed  by  clockcase  makers. 

In  1835  Bristol  had  sixteen  clock 
companies  turning  out  a  hundred 
thousand  clocks  a  year,  fifty  times 
as  many  as  fifteen  years  before.  Pro¬ 
duction  that  year  was  greatly 
boosted  by  Jonathan  C.  Brown 
when  he  and  his  partners  at  the 
Forestville  Ives-Manross  shop  or¬ 
ganized  the  Forestville  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  built  a  new  plant 
south  of  the  Pequabuck,  and  with 
the  help  of  Chauncey  Pomeroy,  a 
great  craftsman,  produced  an  eight- 
day  weight-driven  strap  movement, 
with  a  solid  brass  escapement. 
Their  handsome  Empire  cases  with 
painted  and  etched  tablets  became 
very  popular. 

By  1842  Brown  was  turning  out 


thirty  thousand  clocks  a  year.  He 
kept  on  his  toes  with  improvements 
and  attractive  models,  his  famous 
‘Acorn  Clocks,’  and  his  ‘Lyre  Clock.’ 
Brown’s  clocks  carried  a  picture  of 
himself  and  his  palatial  home  on 
Maple  Street,  bought  from  Lawson 
C.  Ives  when  the  latter  moved  per¬ 
manently  to  Hartford. 

By  the  middle  thirties,  thanks  to 
Joseph  Ives,  brass  clocks  could  be 
made  as  cheaply  as  wooden  clocks. 
This  was  shaking  up  the  whole  clock 
business.  Great  stocks  of  wooden 
clocks  had  to  be  junked.  In  front 
of  one  factory,  two  thousand  of 
them  were  piled  up  with  no  takers. 

Depression  in  1837  brought  still 
more  confusion  to  the  struggling 
clockmakers.  Many  concerns  went 
under  or  had  to  reorganize.  The 
Ives’s  Eureka  Shop  went  bankrupt, 
though  Lawson  Ives  managed  to 
keep  on  for  a  time.  The  Terrys 
closed  down.  Sherman  Treat,  origi¬ 
nally  a  pearl  button  manufacturer, 
had  to  lease  his  clock  plant  and  the 
dam  he  had  thrown  across  the  Pe¬ 
quabuck  to  Lucius  and  Franklin 
Andrews,  who  kept  on  successfully 
till  1843.  The  Atkins  brothers  barely 
pulled  through  by  taking  in  a  third 
partner  with  capital,  but  had  to  sell 
their  saw  enterprise  to  Frost,  Merri- 
man  and  Company.  This  concern 
put  up  a  new  shop  and  a  dam  and 
built  a  raceway  well  above  Hickorv 
Park.  Later  the  factory  moved  to  a 
building  at  the  top  of  Divinity  Street 
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hill.  Finally  in  1847,  securing  the 
rights  to  various  Joseph  Ives  patents, 
Irenus  reorganized  as  Atkins  and 
Company,  making  clocks,  saws,  cot¬ 
ton  gins  and  machinery,  and  as  the 
Atkins  Whiting  and  Company, 
which  made  Ives  roller  pinion  and 
wagon  spring  clocks.  These  were 
merged  in  1858  as  the  Atkins  Clock 
Company. 

Mostly  those  who  failed  during 
the  depression  did  so  because  of  in¬ 
ferior  techniques,  methods  and 
products  or  for  lack  of  capital  and 
business  ability.  Sounder  concerns, 
with  more  capital,  able  to  change 
over  quickly  to  brass  clocks,  scarcely 
faltered. 

Ephraim  Downs  came  through 
with  flying  colors.  Elias  Ingraham 
weathered  the  hard  times  fairly 
well.  He  went  into  a  brief  partner¬ 
ship  with  Benjamin  Ray,  owner  of 
the  Ives  Eureka  Shop,  who  had 
come  from  Vermont  in  1831  and  had 
been  his  foreman.  In  1844  Elias  and 
his  brother  Andrew  joined  forces 
with  Elisha  C.  Brewster,  a  good 
combination.  Soon  they  had  sev¬ 
eral  factories  and  were  secretly 
backing  other  large  producers.  The 
Brewster  and  Ingrahams  Company 
became  one  of  the  country’s  biggest 
concerns. 

Their  clocks  bore  the  poem: 

I  serve  thee  here  with  all  my  might 
To  tell  the  time  both  day  and  night. 
Therefore  example  take  from  me 
And  serve  thy  God  as  I  serve  thee. 


The  company  took  considerable 
interest  in  the  morality  and  church 
habits  of  its  employees.  When  An¬ 
son  L.  Atwood  was  taken  on  as  su¬ 
perintendent  in  1848,  he  signed  a 
contract  agreeing  ‘to  keep  good  or¬ 
der  in  the  establishment’  and  to 
allow  ‘no  gambling  nor  wrestling  or 
scuffling,  nor  profane  language.’ 
.  .  .The  factory  could  be  opened 
on  the  Sabbath  only  briefly  ‘for  the 
purpose  of  workmen,  shaving  and 
preparing  for  church.’  He  and  all 
new  hands  had  to  be  ‘regular  at¬ 
tendants  at  church.’ 

New  or  reorganized  companies 
got  under  way:  Fuller  and  Ives, 
Allen  and  Atkins,  Terry  and  An¬ 
drews,  Barnes  and  Bartholomew. 
Not  all  were  successful. 

George  visited  the  big  Boardman- 
Wells  North  Forestville  plant  on  the 
Hartford  turnpike,  owned  by  Joseph 
A.  Wells  and  Chauncev  Boardman, 
formerly  partner  of  Butler  Dunbar. 
Under  the  swift  saws,  wooden  clock 
wheels  tumbled  into  boxes  below 
like  showering  stars  —  all  uniform, 
all  perfectly  gauged. 

“A  nice  job,”  George  remarked. 

‘‘Yes,”  replied  Chauncey,  “but 
this  will  be  our  last  year  making 
wooden  clocks.  We  are  going  to 
make  Joseph  Ives’s  new  coil-spring 
clock.” 

Mitchell  also  talked  with  James 
Root,  a  workman  making  wheel  and 
pinion  sets.  He  put  in  seventy-two 
hours  a  week  at  about  eight  cents 
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an  hour  and  earned  $24.50  a  month, 
paid  to  him  on  a  yearly  basis.  The 
previous  year  he  had  made  $270. 
These  were  slim  wages  even  in 
those  days,  and  the  first  labor  strike 
in  the  clock  industry  occurred  here 
a  few  years  later. 

Making  brass  clocks,  Boardman- 
Wells  kept  on  growing.  In  1847 
they  greatly  simplified  their  clock 
mechanism  by  a  new  patented  ‘re¬ 
verse  fuzee/  They  erected  four  fac¬ 
tories  and  upped  their  output  to 
thirty  thousand  clocks  a  year. 

No  one  in  Bristol  lost  or  profited 
more  from  depression  than  did  the 
Jeromes  on  Main  Street  —  down  to 
ruin,  up  to  glory.  Driven  to  the  wall 
by  brass  clocks,  they  converted  their 
factory  to  make  carriages  and  wag¬ 
ons  and  moved  their  clock  activities 
to  the  South  where  wooden  clocks 
still  brought  top  prices.  But  that 
was  a  losing  game,  for  soon  people 
could  not  pay  their  bills  and  the 
Jeromes  were  ruined.  Despondent 
in  a  lonely  Bichmond  hotel  room, 
Cliauncey  decided  to  give  up  the 
clock  business  for  good. 

But  clockmaking  had  been  his  one 
dream  since  boyhood  when  he  had 
watched  Eli  Terry  cutting  out 
cherry-wood  wheels  with  a  jack¬ 
knife,  and  he  now  reminded  himself, 
“I  know  more  about  the  clock  busi¬ 
ness  than  anybody  else.”  He  stared 
mournfully  at  the  wooden  clock  be¬ 
side  his  bed,  and  in  a  flash  the  idea 
came  to  him  how  to  make  a  small 


one-day  brass  clock  that  could  be 
turned  out  cheaply  in  mass  quanti¬ 
ties.  He  lay  awake  all  night,  know¬ 
ing  he  had  a  fortune  within  his 
grasp. 

He  rushed  back  to  Bristol,  and  his 
brother  Noble  quickly  made  a 
model.  Zelotes  Grant  and  William 
Lewis  Gilbert  were  induced  to  help. 
The  necessary  capital  was  secured, 
mostly  from  Thomas  Barnes,  and 
once  more  the  Jerome  plant  hummed 
with  activity.  They  turned  out 
().  G.  Brass  Clocks’  as  fast  as  they 
could  make  them. 

A  dam  was  put  across  the  river 
for  power,  and  scores  of  new  cot¬ 
tages  were  built  to  the  north  for  ar¬ 
tisans  from  Hartford  and  New  Ha¬ 
ven. 

The  O.  G.  Clock  put  Jerome  on 
the  firm  road  to  success  as  the  great¬ 
est  clockmaker  in  America.  By  1841, 
he  was  selling  clocks  all  over  the 
world,  and  Epaphroditus  Peck,  an¬ 
cestor  of  the  historian,  was  sent  to 
England  as  permanent  agent.  In 
1843  they  formed  the  Bristol  Clock 
Company  with  other  large  manufac¬ 
turers  to  try  to  crash  the  Chinese 
market.  By  1845  Jerome  was  using 
700,000  feet  of  lumber,  10,000 
pounds  of  glue  for  his  cases,  100,000 
pounds  of  brass  and  was  turning  out 
50,000  clocks  a  year. 

The  company  had  a  bad  setback 
that  year  of  the  Mexican  War.  The 
factories  burned  down  with  a  loss 
of  nearly  seventy  thousand  clocks. 
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Jerome  moved  to  New  Haven,  a  city 
he  had  always  liked,  taking  along 
his  more  skilled  workmen  and  his 
able  nephew,  Hiram  Camp.  There 
the  great  Jerome  Clock  Company 
became  the  country’s  leading  mass- 
producing  concern.  Camp  contin¬ 
ued  to  commute  from  Bristol,  which 
he  loved  and  considered  his  home. 

The  forties  saw  many  new  clock 
enterprises  started.  In  1840  with  a 
partner,  H.  H.  Porter  began  making 
clocks  in  a  shop  on  the  east  side  of 
Stafford  Avenue.  Later  he  split  off 
to  start  a  saw  company. 

In  1842-4,  Sylvester  S.  Root  be¬ 
latedly  tried  making  wooden  clocks 
at  the  Downs  shop.  Milo  Norton 
said  that  Root  could  go  into  the 
woods  in  the  morning,  cut  down  a 
tree  and  have  it  made  into  clocks  by 
nightfall.  If  that  was  true,  the 
wheels  must  have  warped  badly. 

Samuel  Terry  had  retired  from 
business  in  the  thirties  to  devote 
himself  to  making  tower  clocks  and 
working  on  clock  improvements, 
and  his  sons,  Ralph  and  John  Burn¬ 
ham  Terry,  who  carried  on,  were 
closed  out  by  the  depression.  John 
Burnham  went  off  to  Hartford  to 
study  medicine.  In  1842  Ralph  and 
his  brother  Theodore  joined  with 
Franklin  Andrews  in  the  Ives-Man- 
ross-Brown  shop  on  Frederick 
Street,  Forestville,  to  make  shelf  and 
gallery  clocks,  an  excellent  eight- 
day  lyre-shaped  movement,  and  by 
1850  they  built  the  business  up  to 


forty  thousand  clocks  annually. 
Ralph  invented  an  eight-day  brass 
clock,  which  he  manufactured  from 
1851  on  with  such  notable  clock- 
makers  as  Downs,  Burwell  and 
others. 

John  Bilge  and  Thomas  Franklin 
Fuller,  brother-in-law  of  Wallace 
Barnes,  started  a  partnership  in  1844 
and  did  well  till  Fuller’s  death  four 
years  later.  The  firm  then  became 
Birge,  Peck  and  Company  and  pros¬ 
pered  greatly. 

In  1847  Lyman  Jewell  started  two 
companies  at  the  old  John  Rich  shop 
at  Union  and  Wolcott  Streets,  which 
had  been  made  over  into  a  turning 
shop  by  Andrew  Jerome,  Chaun- 
cey’s  brother. 

J 

Chauncey  Goodrich  and  Levi 
Smith  pulled  out  of  the  Jonathan  C 
Brown  concern,  and  with  Elias  In¬ 
graham’s  backing  took  over  a  minor 
clock  concern  using  the  old  Church¬ 
ill  mill.  They  became  big  pro¬ 
ducers. 

Noah  Pomeroy  bought  the  Ives 
Eureka  plant  to  make  marine  clocks. 
On  the  South  side,  John  Pomeroy 
began  making  clocks  and  steel  wire 
by  a  new  secret  process. 

Dozens  of  men  were  hitting  upon 
new  methods,  designs  and  mecha¬ 
nisms.  In  1849  Rodney  Barnes 
came  to  Ebenezer  N.  Hendrick, 
who  had  just  started  a  firm  with 
John  Churchill  at  the  old  Manross 
factory  in  Forestville,  to  show  him 
a  marine  clock  his  brother  Wil- 
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liam  Bainbridge  had  invented.  It 
was  truly  a  marvel.  Rodney  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Bainbridge,  who  had  originally 
come  from  Burlington,  left  Jonathan 
Brown’s  factory  where  they  had 
been  working,  and  with  Laporte 
Hubbell,  one  of  Bristol’s  most  origi¬ 
nal  clock  inventors  and  mechanics, 
founded  the  firm  of  Hendrick,  Hub- 
bell  and  Company. 

A  few  years  later,  Hendrick  lost 
so  much  money  when  the  great  Je¬ 
rome  business  failed,  he  drowned 
himself  in  New  Haven  harbor,  al¬ 
though  by  then  the  Bristol  firm  had 
built  up  the  biggest  marine  clock 
factorv  in  the  world.  Laporte  made 
two  new  important  inventions  and 
eventually  took  over  the  entire  busi¬ 
ness  and  ran  it  with  his  son. 

Clockmaking  gave  endless  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  fine  cabinetmakers  and 
designers.  It  called  for  many  mate¬ 
rials  and  parts.  These  demands  kept 
the  metal  and  wood-turning  trades 
moving  ahead. 

In  1841  Edward  L.  Dunbar  quit 
working  for  Downs  and  bought  the 
Judson  and  Hills  casting  shop  on 
Union  Street,  where  he  turned  out 
clock  weights,  clock  parts  and  trim. 
Eventually  with  several  partners, 
among  them  his  brother-in-law, 
Winthrop  Warner,  he  began  making 
complete  clocks.  From  1844  to 
1847  he  made  brass  leaf  springs  for 
Birge  and  Fuller,  so  profitable  an 
undertaking  he  was  able  to  buy 
Chauncey  Jerome’s  fine  Main  Street 


home  when  the  latter  moved  to  New 
Haven. 

In  1850  Wilfred  H.  Nettleton  on 
North  Main  Street  began  making 
striking  mechanisms  and  special 
clock  parts.  Some  years  later  Albert 
Warner  put  up  a  shop  on  Main 
Street  near  the  Pequabuck  to  make 
verges.  Scores  of  small  shops  were 
making  parts:  verges,  or  spindles 
and  escapements,  pendulum  rods, 
balls,  belts,  wire,  pillars,  ratchets, 
pinions,  springs. 

Various  of  these  small  enterprises 
grew  to  great  industries  as  impor¬ 
tant  for  industry  and  the  entire 
country  as  clockmaking.  But  no 
other  industry  —  not  even  gunmak¬ 
ing,  which  had  been  building  up  in 
New  Haven,  Hartford  and  the  Nau¬ 
gatuck  Valley  —  required  such  fine 
intricate  skills  as  did  clock  manufac¬ 
turing.  It  called  for  inventive  gen¬ 
ius  and  constant  improvements.  As 
one  of  George  Mitchell’s  sons  put  it, 
“Thinking  makes  clocks  and  clocks 
make  thinkers.’’ 

Such  unparalleled  opportunities 
for  ingenious  minds  and  promoters 
made  Bristol  a  magnet  for  the  finest 
artisans  and  industrialists  of  the 
country.  A  major  part  of  Bristol’s 
capital  from  that  day  to  this  has 
been  its  workers  with  fine  skills  and 
knowledge,  its  inventors,  its  able 
businessmen  and  traders. 

In  the  bringing  of  new  skilled 
men  to  Bristol,  in  starting  new  enter- 
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prises,  in  finding  a  market  all  over 
the  country  for  Bristol  products,  no 
men  did  more  than  Thomas  Barnes, 


great  grandson  of  Ebenezer,  and 
George  Mitchell,  son  of  the  early 
Scotch  immigrant. 
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►  ►in  1834  George  and  Polly  Mitch¬ 
ell  attended  the  opening  ball  at  Al- 
phonso  Barnes’s  new  south  side 
hotel  across  from  the  snaky  split- 
rail  fence  around  his  homesite.  Two 
wings  of  the  hotel,  to  be  used  as  in¬ 
dustrial  plants,  were  painted  black 
with  white  trim  and  provided  with 
water  power  by  fifteen-inch  square 
plank  flues. 

Soon  another  Barnes  hotel  on 
Farmington  Avenue  was  leased  to 
Foster.  Most  stage  lines  stopped 
before  its  big  white  colonnades,  and 
along  the  turnpike  now  came  great 
herds  of  Western  cattle,  blotting  out 
the  sun  with  their  dust,  headed  for 
the  Hartford  slaughter  houses. 

An  academy  on  Federal  Hill, 
started  in  1826,  was  now  finished. 
Near  there  Daniel  Tuttle  had 
opened  a  wagon  shop  and  did  a 
good  business  with  Bristol  folk  plan¬ 
ning  to  move  West  to  the  frontier. 
He  gave  this  up  and  opened  a  tav¬ 
ern.  From  it  a  new  rival  stage  for 
Hartford  started  three  times  a  week. 
It  took  the  new  road  cut  east  over 
the  mountain  crest,  and  the  driver, 


Bill  Thorpe,  the  North-side  livery 
stable  man,  who  had  been  a  friend 
of  Candace  Roberts,  gave  his  pas¬ 
sengers  a  wild  whooping  ride  down 
steep  Parsons  Hill  to  King’s  Road, 
where  he  turned  on  two  wheels, 
clipping  the  tree  branches.  The 
schedule  was  kept  —  as  Tuttle  ex¬ 
pressed  it  —  ‘through  heat  and  cold, 
through  mud  and  snow,  rain  and 
sunshine.’ 

Innkeeper  Tuttle  was  an  orphan 
whom  the  Selectmen  had  bound 
over  as  an  apprentice  to  Enos  Ives 
on  Peaceable  Street.  He  ran  away, 
but  Ives  generously  gave  him  a 
Bible  and  a  new  suit  of  clothes  and 
bound  him  over  to  John  Bilge,  with 
whom  he  learned  ‘the  glorious  art  of 
making  wagons.’ 

A  very  devout  man,  for  eight 
years  he  climbed  the  ‘rickety’  tower 
steps  of  the  old  Congregational 
Church  to  ring  the  bell,  but  was  ex¬ 
communicated  by  the  minister  and 
church  committee  for  refusing  to 
believe  in  future  divine  punishment 
and  warned  he  would  have  plenty 
of  trouble  at  the  final  judgment  seat. 
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He  answered  with  a  broadside  leaf¬ 
let.  ‘Shame  on  such  arrogance  and 
presumption/  he  cried  to  the  com¬ 
mittee,  for  falsely  ‘usurping  divine 
judgment/  Reaffirming  his  belief 
in  God  and  redemption,  he  excom¬ 
municated  ‘the  whole  church/  But 
soon  he  sold  out  to  Chauncey  Jer¬ 
ome  and  moved  to  Ohio. 

In  the  gambrel-roof  house  next 
door  to  the  tavern,  pewter  buttons 
and  tinderboxes  were  being  made. 
Sulphur  matches,  discovered  a  few 
years  before  this,  had  to  be  labori¬ 
ously  dipped  by  hand;  most  people 
still  depended  on  flint.  The  boxes 
made  on  Federal  Hill  had  a  curved 
slide  top  over  a  steel-bearing  wheel 
pulled  by  a  wound  string.  The 
spark  lit  a  wick  and  by  blowing  on 
this  lustily  one  could  manage  to 
light  a  candle. 

Across  from  Dr.  Merriman’s  origi¬ 
nal  home,  Ira  Lewis’s  tin  shop  still 
operated  at  his  big  two-story  triple¬ 
chimney  house.  Near  there  Dr. 
Charles  Byington,  married  to  Eve¬ 
line  Barnes,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Barnes  Junior,  had  his  office  in  a  big 
square  house,  ft  had  been  dragged 
up  from  its  original  site  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  by  teamster  Gad  Lewis 
with  half  a  hundred  mules,  a  feat 
of  real  generalship.  From  there 
George  and  Polly  Mitchell  watched 
Bristol’s  Fourth  of  July  celebration 
—  that  was  in  1838  —  the  first  time 
real  fireworks  replaced  the  usual 
hand-tossed  wire  turpentine  torches. 


Stimulated  by  the  clock  industry, 
all  sorts  of  new  undertakings  were 
getting  under  way.  In  1831  Orrin 
Judson  and  Lord  S.  Hills  started  a 
casting  shop  on  Union  Street  near 
the  brook.  Another  was  started  on 
Valley  Street.  George  and  Elisha 
Welch  — father  and  son  —  had  a 
foundry  at  West  Street,  where 
Meadow  Street  was  later  cut 
through.  A  lemon-colored  pearl 
button  factory  appeared  on  South 
Street.  Edwin  Smith  began  making 
looking-glass  frames  near  the  Je¬ 
romes.  George  Tuttle  opened  a 
tailor  shop  and  Alanson  Richards 
made  wire  tuck-combs.  Robert 
Pierce,  who  married  Henrietta  Ives, 
opened  a  ‘draper  and  tailor’  shop 
north  of  Joseph  Ives’s  house.  Wil¬ 
liam  Munson  started  the  first  com¬ 
mercial  bakery,  and  his  ‘spic  and 
span’  yellow-wheeled  bread  and 
cake  wagon  became  a  familiar  sight 
on  the  slanting  streets. 

New  homes,  schools,  churches 
and  business  buildings  were  being 
erected.  In  1832  clockmaker  Law- 
son  C.  Ives  put  up  his  fine  Maple 
Street  house,  which  he  later  sold  to 
Jonathan  Brown  of  Forestville. 

A  West  side  cemetery  was  needed, 
and  in  1836  the  town-appointed 
committee  —  Joel  Truesdell,  Thomas 
Barnes  and  Tracy  Peck  —  bought  3 
acres  and  20  rods  from  Richard  and 
Norman  Peck  for  $180. 

By  popular  donations  a  fine  fence 
was  put  up  around  North  Cemetery. 
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In  lieu  of  cash,  Bill  Thorpe  and 
others  each  donated  a  day’s  work. 
William  Rich  gave  fifty  cents.  John 
Birge  gave  seventy-five  twelve  inch 
posts  and  one  hundred  fifty-six 
ten  inch  posts.  Others  also  donated 
posts. 

In  spite  of  the  1837  depression, 
Bristol’s  industry  continued  to  grow. 
At  the  ‘Frog  Pond’  on  the  Pequa- 
buck,  Alonzo  Warner  set  up  a  boot 
and  shoe  factory  employing  twelve 
men.  Across  the  street  Francis 
Hamlin  still  shod  horses  and  oxen. 
An  important  satinet  mill,  with  card¬ 
ing  plant,  spinning  spools  and 
looms,  was  erected  on  the  north 
bank  on  Water  Street,  later  River¬ 
side  Avenue,  to  make  a  smooth 
wool-cotton  cloth  resembling  satin. 
Chauncey  Ives  and  Bryan  Edward 
Hooker,  whose  father  had  run  the 
South  Street  fulling  mill,  were  be¬ 
hind  this.  $45,000  capital  was 
pledged. 

Two  years  later,  $20,000  capital 
was  subscribed,  largely  by  Chaun¬ 
cey  and  Noble  Jerome  and  Hiram 
Camp,  for  a  knit-underwear  con¬ 
cern,  the  Bristol  Falls  Company,  on 
the  site  of  the  old  forge.  It  was 
headed  by  Richard  Peck.  A  new 
dam,  anchored  to  the  rock  walls  by 
iron  rods,  fed  water  through  a  side 
ditch  for  a  sixty-foot  drop  to  the  big 
overshot  wheel.  But  in  a  few  years 
the  business  was  given  up. 

Dana  Beckwith  had  a  turning  and 
casting  shop  —  ‘the  old  brown  shop’ 


—  back  of  his  house  on  North  Main 
Street  near  Doolittle  Corner  —  so- 
called  from  the  butcher  shop  there 

—  where  he  produced  awl  handles 
for  Hartford  hardware  merchants 
and  made  a  few  clocks.  He  invented 
the  steel  'gong  bell’  —  soon  used  on 
clocks  and  by  firehouses  and 
churches.  Millions  were  sold,  but 
Beckwith  had  neglected  to  patent  it. 

Carriage  making,  booming  in 
New  Haven,  promised  to  be  the  up- 
and-coming  industry.  Vehicles  of 
every  kind  were  needed  to  span  the 
great  spaces  of  the  West  and  in  the 
fast  growing  new  cities.  Alphonso 
Barnes,  a  dashing  type,  who  dazzled 
everybody  with  his  elegant  car¬ 
riages  and  fine  blooded  horses,  per¬ 
suaded  his  father,  Thomas  Junior, 
that  Bristol  could  rival  the  neighbor 
city,  and  they  put  up  a  100  by  30 
foot  factory  near  South  Street.  The 
forges  were  in  the  high  brick  base¬ 
ment.  The  bodies  and  wood  work 
for  running  gear  were  made  on  the 
first  floor.  The  painters  and  trim¬ 
mers  worked  on  the  second.  Inter¬ 
changeable  parts  were  made  by  ma¬ 
chinery,  the  first  attempt  in  America 
to  do  so  completely.  Alphonso’s 
popular  two-seated  charioteer  car¬ 
riage  was  painted  black  or  claret, 
well  polished,  with  white  or  drab 
broadcloth  upholstery,  the  metal 
work  gilded  or  silver-plated. 

But  the  southern  market  was  too 
closely  held  by  the  New  Haveners, 
and  in  1843  Alphonso  threw  in  the 
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sponge  and  leased  the  plant  to  the 
Union  Manufacturing  Company,  a 
‘cooperative'  that  made  and  sold 
clocks  on  the  New  York  market  at 
cut  rates.  But  the  other  clockmak- 
ers  combined  against  it  so  effectively 
that  by  1845  it  was  put  out  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

Part  of  the  slack  caused  by  the 
loss  of  the  big  Jerome  payroll  was 
taken  up  by  the  Bristol  Screw  Com¬ 
pany,  which  used  the  old  Jerome 
Pequabuck  site  to  make  cutlery, 
wire  and  screws.  A  few  years  be- 
fore,  all  such  products  had  been 
made  laboriously  by  hand,  now  they 
were  made  by  machinery. 

George  Bartholomew  started  a 
cutlery  factory  —  the  ‘Grinding 
Shop’  —  on  Warner  Street  in  North 
Bristol.  Soon  he  was  able  to  build 
the  most  handsome  home  in  Bristol 
near  his  plant,  on  the  brook,  in  the 
center  of  the  big  triangle  made  by 
Jerome  Avenue,  Warner  and  Edge- 
wood  Streets.  The  ornate  carving, 
inside  and  out,  took  two  years  to 
complete.  Later  his  brother,  a  com¬ 
petent  manufacturer,  and  his  father 
built  fine  homes  on  either  side.  His 
father  used  his  big  cellar  as  a 
butcher  shop. 

Henry  Albert  Seymour,  long  em¬ 
ployed  by  Boardman  and  Wells,  be¬ 
gan  making  ivory  and  boxwood  rul¬ 
ers  on  Riverside,  the  famous  ‘Ivory 
and  Bones  Shop/  In  1851  he  put 
up  the  Seymour  business  block  on 
Main  Street. 


Forestville  —  thanks  to  Brown,  the 
Manrosses,  Rodney  Barnes,  Hub- 
bell,  the  Terrys  and  others  —  was 
growing  too.  East  Bristol  near  the 
old  Barnes-Pierce  tavern  promised 
to  be  the  main  center.  Theodore 
Terry  had  two  places  there  —  the 
Bit  Shop  and  the  Hollister  House, 
which  later  burned.  Expecting  a 
railroad  station  to  be  erected  at  this 
point,  early  in  1847  he  opened  a  post 
office.  But  both  station  and  post 
office  were  eventually  erected  in 
what  is  now  Forestville  center. 

According  to  the  State  Assessor’s 
office,  by  1845  Bristol  had  two 
woolen  mills,  consuming  106,000 
pounds  of  wool  and  turning  out 
125,000  yards  of  satinet  worth  $77,- 
600.  A  casting  furnace  produced 
250  tons  annually,  and  there  were 
two  small  brass  foundries.  $25,000 
worth  of  machinery  was  being  made 
in  two  factories.  There  were  two 
cutlery  factories,  two  saddle,  hames 
and  trunk  factories.  One  hundred 
and  seventy-five  pairs  of  boots  and 
2,125  pairs  of  shoes  were  being 
made.  Local  industry  was  using 
1,348  cords  of  wood,  4,600  gallons 
of  sperm  oil  and  seventy-five  tons 
of  anthracite  coal. 

Only  one  tin  factory  was  left,  but 
fifteen  clock  factories  were  at  work, 
and  by  1850  there  were  at  least  fifty 
concerns  making  clocks  or  clock 

O 

parts. 

Growing  crops  and  raising  of 
horses,  cattle  and  swine  were  still 
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important.  Hay  was  the  most  prof¬ 
itable  crop,  then  corn  and  butter. 
One  hundred  and  seven  bushels  of 
walnuts  worth  $107  and  fifty-five 
bushels  of  chestnuts  worth  $75  were 
gathered. 

So  many  new  enterprises  made 
for  wider  opportunities,  better  liv¬ 
ing,  more  leisure.  They  eased 
hard  toil  and  made  more  goods 
available  at  cheaper  prices.  Bristol 
kept  pace  with  America’s  over-all 
industrial  growth,  in  some  direc¬ 
tions  took  the  lead. 

The  busy  town  was  full  of  clock 
artisans  and  factory  workers  with 
money  to  spend.  On  the  Sabbath 
they  put  on  tailor-made  broadcloth 
suits,  cashmere  trousers,  black  silk- 
velvet  or  satin  vests  and  high  bell¬ 
shaped  hats. 

They  sought  new  entertainments. 
In  1833  the  first  Bristol  band  was 
organized.  A  few  years  later,  a  rival 
group  imported  an  Italian  bandmas¬ 
ter.  One  member  was  ‘cornucopiat- 
ist,’  young  Wallace  Barnes,  son  of 
Alphonso.  The  two  bands,  soon  fa¬ 
mous  throughout  Connecticut,  were 
in  great  demand  for  parties  and  po¬ 
litical  rallies.  They  tooted  George 
Mitchell  to  victory  when  he  ran  for 
the  State  Senate  in  1836;  they  were 
much  in  evidence  during  the  heated 
Whig-Democratic  election  of  1840. 
‘An  express  messenger  in  a  good 
roadster  with  well-greased  axles’ 
seized  the  signed  and  sealed  Bristol 
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election  tally  and  raced  with  it  to 
Hartford. 

Traveling  shows  put  Bristol  on 
their  itineraries.  Young  P.  T.  Bar- 
num’s  waxworks  exhibited  life- 
sized,  notorious  British  criminal 
Crownelshield  committing  a  gory 
knife  murder.  Several  years  later 
Barnum  staged  his  ‘wild  beast’  ex- 
hibit  on  the  vacant  lot  south  of  the 
Brainard-Peck  house.  He  looked  at 
the  bustle  of  Bristol’s  new  industry 
and  invested  some  of  the  18/f  cent 
pieces  that  poured  into  his  till,  in 
the  clock  business.  Later  he  ruined 
himself  and  Chauncey  Jerome  in 
New  Haven  by  a  big  unsound  clock 
merger  and  went  back  to  taming 
lions  and  trapeze  artists  with  vaster 
success. 

Bristol  began  playing  wicket,  a 
version  of  British  cricket.  Farmers, 
mechanics,  businessmen,  almost 
everybody,  gathered  on  the  Green 
or  in  North  Bristol  to  play  it.  Later, 
furious  contests  were  staged  with 
New  Britain.  Those  who  could  not 
attend  gathered  in  crowds  at  the 
railroad  station  —  after  that  line  was 
built  —  breathlessly  waiting  the  spe¬ 
cial  wicket  train  with  its  bright  ban¬ 
ners.  Far  down  in  Plainville,  the 
engineer  began  blowing  the  whistle, 
either  for  victory  or  lugubrious  de¬ 
feat. 

The  game  supplied  a  new  name 
to  one  part  of  North  Bristol.  There 
were  two  teams  up  that  way,  one 
headed  by  Philo  Curtis,  the  other  by 
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Thomas  Lowrey,  scheduled  to  play 
on  the  Fourth  of  July. 

Captain  Lowrey  asked  Curtis  the 
name  of  his  team.  Curtis,  who  was 
working  at  the  Sessions  wood-turn¬ 
ing  shop,  picked  up  a  brush  and 
painted  Polkville  on  a  bat,  after  the 
new  Democratic  president. 

"Then  mine  will  be  Whigville,” 
retorted  Lowrey,  using  the  name  of 
the  Opposition  Party.  Thereby  he 
created  the  name  of  a  southern  part 
of  Burlington. 

Alonzo  Warner  put  up  his  famous 
‘Befectory’  and  tenpin  alley  on  the 
Pequabuck  where  he  sold  candy, 
beer,  peanuts  and  Munson’s  pies 
and  cakes. 

Older  people  shook  their  heads 
at  the  frivolity  of  the  younger  gen¬ 
eration,  but  religion  was  not  neg¬ 
lected.  From  1830  to  1837,  four 
new  churches  were  built. 

On  January  17,  1831,  Tracy  Peck 
and  Chauncey  Jerome  called  a 
meeting  at  the  Academy  to  plan  for 
a  new  Congregational  church.  The 
previous  church  had  become  too 
cramped,  and  lady  members  of  the 
congregation  protested  vehemently 
against  the  gallery  being  restricted 
wholly  to  men. 

To  build  a  new  edifice,  leading 
industrialists  contributed  good-sized 
amounts.  The  biggest  single  dona¬ 
tion  —  $500  —  was  made  by  Thomas 
Barnes.  Clockmakers  Chauncey 
and  Noble  Jerome,  Elias  Ingraham 
and  N.  L.  Birge  gave  large  amounts. 


Alphonso  Barnes  donated  $100  and 
was  paid  thirty-three  cents  for  Sec¬ 
retary  Tracy  Peck’s  record  book. 
Tracy  got  $10  for  keeping  the  books. 

Subscriptions  totalled  nearly 
$4,000,  and  the  rental  of  the  ‘slips’ 
or  pews  brought  in  $1,898.  Six  pews 
were  reserved  for  those  too  poor  to 
pay.  Girls  were  to  sit  in  the  north 
gallery,  boys  in  the  south  gallery, 
and  the  choir  in  the  east  gallery. 

The  building  was  put  up  by  Ben¬ 
jamin  E.  Palmer,  who  had  built 
numbers  of  fine  Connecticut 
churches  and  had  just  erected  the 
second  Baptist  Church.  Newman 
Peck  brought  a  load  of  stone  from 
Hartford  for  $10.50.  Gad  Lewis 
also  carted  dirt  and  stone.  William 
Lewis  —  grandson  of  Josiah  — 
hauled  lumber.  He  also  set  out 
the  elm  trees  around  the  Green. 
Alva  L.  Wooding  and  Albro  Gris¬ 
wold  were  paid  for  blasting. 

Sweetmind  Boberts  provided  318 
feet  4  inches  of  ‘flagging  stone’  for 
$39.79.  Prince  Livingston,  the 
Plainville  colored  man,  who  had 
come  with  his  wife  Lily  to  Bristol  to 
live,  was  paid  $2.25  for  raising  the 
studs.  Chris  Brainard  received 
$69.69  for  two  box  stoves,  38/2 
pounds  of  zinc  and  sheet-iron  stove¬ 
pipes.  Chauncey  Ives  provided 
$72.94  worth  of  nails,  glass,  springs, 
etc. 

The  old  church  steeple,  pulled 
down  by  a  rope  tied  to  the  lightning 
rod,  fell  with  a  tremendous  crash. 
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The  iron  weather  vane  bit  into  the 
turf  not  far  from  the  old  red-painted 
signp°st  near  the  schools,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  rusty  nails  were  scattered 
about,  giving  trouble  to  barefoot 
boys. 

Ira  Lewis  took  home  part  of  the 
newel  banister  of  the  old  church 
for  the  stairs  in  the  back  shed  of  his 
house  that  led  to  the  platform  where 
he  stored  his  tinware. 

The  total  amount  paid  to  Palmer 
was  $4,483.20,  but  this  did  not  in¬ 
clude  the  bell,  excavation,  grading, 
a  great  deal  of  additional  work. 

For  the  official  raising,  September 
2-8,  1831,  William  Darrow  received 
$1.00  for  a  barrel  of  cider,  $3.97  for 
thirty-four  pounds  of  cheese,  65 
cents  for  one  hundred  ‘large  crack¬ 
ers/  Boardman,  Smith  and  Com¬ 
pany  provided  5/2  gallons  of  wine  for 
$6.75.  Thomas  Barnes  got  $7.00  for 
a  barrel  of  ale  and  $5.50  for  crack¬ 
ers.  However,  Tracy  Peck  noted 
down  piously,  “No  ardent  spirits 
used.” 

The  dedication  was  celebrated 
August  1,  1832.  There  was  fine 
choir-singing  and  Chauncey  Jerome 
loaned  an  organ.  In  1835  the  church 
gallery  was  altered  for  it,  but  in 
1841  there  was  a  dispute,  and  he 
was  asked  to  take  it  out.  For  a  while 
a  bass  viol  was  played  by  one  of  the 
Ives  boys  till  a  new  organ  could  be 
bought  by  subscription  in  1859. 

Samuel  Terry  made  and  donated 
the  $110  clock  for  the  new  steeple, 


but  to  get  a  proper  bell  installed 
proved  a  heartbreaking  business. 
The  first  bell  in  1797,  to  the  buying 
of  which  Gideon  Roberts  and  other 
citizens  subscribed,  was  cast  by 
Isaac  Doolittle  and  weighed  about 
600  pounds.  It  broke  in  1804  and 
another  bell,  bought  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  broke  in  180S.  The  third  bell, 
though  not  well  liked,  proved  more 
sturdy.  By  town  meeting  vote  No¬ 
vember  3,  1809,  it  was  ordered 
tolled  for  all  funerals  at  town  ex¬ 
pense.  In  1831  it  was  sold  to  the 
Burlington  meetinghouse. 

The  bell  for  the  new  meeting¬ 
house  from  G.  H.  Holbrook  of  East 
Medway,  Massachusetts,  weighed 
1,764  pounds,  at  a  cost  of  31  cents 
a  pound,  and  the  oxcart  had  consid¬ 
erable  trouble  getting  it  over  the 
bad  roads.  Holbrook,  who  jour¬ 
neyed  down  in  person  to  help  hang 
it,  was  boarded  at  George  Hooker’s 
house.  A  great  crowd  turned  out 
to  watch  him  hang  the  bell. 

But  several  Sundays  later,  New¬ 
man  Peck  rang  it  so  hard  it  broke. 
It  took  a  month  for  Holbrook  to 
bring  another.  The  people  never 
liked  the  tone,  so  in  November  they 
replaced  it  with  a  smaller  one 
weighing  only  1,245  pounds.  This 
broke  the  following  May.  After 
some  delay,  Holbrook  brought 
down  a  fourth  one,  weighing  1,278 
pounds,  which  he  placed  in  the  bel¬ 
fry,  July  1,  1833.  It  cracked  on 
July  4  while  being  rung  for  corn- 
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munion.  Holbrook’s  fifth  bell  — 
1,273  pounds  —  was  installed  Au¬ 
gust  10,  1833.  The  people  never 
liked  it,  and  were  almost  glad  when 
it  cracked  in  1847.  A  new  one  from 
Troy,  New  York,  was  hung  on  May 
20.  It  weighed  1,386  pounds,  and 
the  tongue  weighed  40  pounds. 

Methodists  and  Episcopalians, 
now  numerous,  lacked  a  place  to 
worship,  so  the  Congregationalists 
invited  them  to  hold  services  in  the 
new  parish  house  erected  beside  the 
new  church.  The  Methodists,  who 
had  been  meeting  at  the  West  Street 
schoolhouse,  were  far  from  popular 
and  though  several  prominent  busi¬ 
nessmen,  such  as  Evits  Hungerford 
and  Philip  Gaylord  of  Chippins  Hill 
were  staunch  Methodists,  they  had 
trouble  persuading  anybody  to  sell 
land  to  them  in  a  desirable  location. 
When  they  got  an  offer  of  a  good 
tract  beside  the  West  Street  school- 
house,  they  routed  out  a  notary  in 
the  dead  of  night  to  witness  the  sale 
before  anyone  could  object.  Hun¬ 
gerford  provided  the  first  lumber 
from  his  farm,  and  the  edifice  was 
up  by  1837. 

The  Episcopalians,  lying  low  all 
during  the  Revolution,  were  given 
legal  permission  in  1784  to  organize 
a  new  congregation.  The  East 
Plymouth  Church,  put  up  in  1795, 
was  inconvenient  for  Bristol  resi¬ 
dents,  and  in  1835  Trinity  Church 
was  built  on  Maple  Street. 

In  1842  the  Millerites,  or  Second 


Adventists,  believing  the  world 
was  about  to  be  destroyed,  urged 
people  to  divest  themselves  of  all 
worldly  goods  in  order  to  enter 
Heaven.  Among  those  who  joined 
was  quarrelsome  Asahel  Mix,  a  rich 
Stafford  farmer,  with  a  big  red 
house  and  red  barns  on  a  glacial 
knoll  in  the  meadows  east  of  Edge- 
wood. 

One  day  he  climbed  the  big  pine 
tree  in  his  yard,  with  a  rope  around 
his  middle.  The  report  spread  that 
he  was  wearing  an  'Ascension  Robe’ 
and  expected  the  Lord  to  pull  him 
up  to  Heaven.  Asahel  said  angrily  he 
was  only  fixing  his  well  sweep.  He 
remained  the  shrewdest  cattle  and 
horse  trader  in  Bristol,  a  salty  pic¬ 
turesque  figure,  who  acquired  a  vast 
amount  of  property.  But  religious 
matters  continued  to  plague  him, 
and  revival  meetings,  often  lasting 
for  weeks,  were  held  at  his  home. 
In  1863  an  ex-Quaker  revivalist,  who 
passed  himself  off  as  the  Holy 
Ghost,  appeared  with  a  group  of 
followers  and  tried  unsuccessfully 
to  persuade  Mix  to  donate  his  broad 
acres  for  a  permanent  religious  com¬ 
munity. 

Successive  waves  of  prohibition- 
ism  also  swept  Bristol.  'Cold  Water 
Armies’  —  a  militant  semi-secret  or¬ 
ganization  —  marched  through  the 
streets  with  banners  and  singing. 

As  a  boy  Charles  E.  Mitchell 
often  'tuned  it  up’  for  the  pledge 
song  of  youthful  marchers: 
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We  cold  water  girls  and  boys 
Freely  renounce  the  treacherous  joys 
Of  brand v,  whiskey,  rum  and  gin, 
The  serpent’s  lure  to  death  and  sin. 
Wine,  beer,  cider  we  detest 
And  thus  will  make  our  parents  blest. 
So  here  we  pledge  perpetual  hate 
To  all  that  can  intoxicate. 

People  those  days  were  hungry 
for  a  better  way  of  life.  New  indus¬ 
try  and  improved  health  conditions 
promised  to  make  such  hopes  pos¬ 
sible.  People  were  hungry  for  new 
ideas.  There  was  a  keen  awareness 
of  human  welfare  and  culture. 

The  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Science  had  been  formed  as 
early  as  1799  and,  during  the  early 
years  of  national  growth,  Bristol 
citizens  took  an  active  part  in  many 
useful  Connecticut  organizations: 
an  Asylum  for  Education  and  In¬ 
structing  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
(1816);  Retreat  for  the  Insane,  who 
were  previously  thrown  into  prison 
(1824);  the  Connecticut  Historical 
Society  (1825);  the  General  Hospital 
Society  (1826);  the  Connecticut 
Medical  Society  (1834);  the  Natural 
History  Society  (1835);  Botanic 
Medical  Society  (1835).  George 
Mitchell  helped  organize  a  state¬ 
wide  literary  society. 

Ezra  Stiles  of  Yale  had  started  an 
anti-slavery  society  in  New  Haven, 
perhaps  the  first  in  America,  soon 
after  the  Revolution.  In  1838  the 
Connecticut  Anti-Slavery  Society 
was  formed,  and  many  Bristol  peo¬ 
ple  were  ardent  supporters.  It 


pointed  forward  to  the  long  struggle 
for  human  rights  that  was  to  shake 
the  new  nation. 

The  marvel  of  the  age  was  elec¬ 
tricity,  which  people  sensed  would 
soon  change  their  lives  in  mysterious 
ways.  On  October  6,  1849,  George 
and  Polly  Mitchell  took  the  children 
to  hear  a  demonstration  lecture  by 
S.  N.  Botsford,  a  local  genius  whose 
head  was  full  of  new  mechanical 
wonders.  His  talk  was  held  at 
Compounce  Lake  which  Gad  Nor¬ 
ton,  grandson  of  Ebenezer  Norton 
Junior,  had  recently  developed  with 
great  success  as  a  summer  resort. 
As  the  grand  finale,  Botsford  was  to 
blow  a  wooden  raft  to  pieces  by  a 
submarine  gunpowder  charge  set  off 
by  electricitv. 

J  J 

The  town  turned  out,  making  a 
great  show  of  their  carriages  and 
horses.  Colonel  Dunbar  drove  up 
behind  his  magnificent  blacks;  Al- 
phonso  Barnes,  his  thoroughbred 
dappled-dark  grays;  Elisha  Brew¬ 
ster,  his  sleek  bays.  Fearful  of  the 
effects  of  the  explosion,  they  hitched 
their  teams  a  mile  away  and  walked 
in  on  foot.  People  carried  umbrel¬ 
las  to  protect  themselves  against  the 
expected  deluge. 

Botsford  demonstrated  and  ex¬ 
plained  electrical  batteries,  a  model 
of  Morse’s  telegraph  and  the  Morse 
code.  But  the  gunpowder  charge 
under  the  lake  failed  to  explode. 

A  burly  farmer  shouted  they  had 
been  defrauded  and  tried  to  lynch 
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the  "humbug.’  Friends  rallied  to 
Botsford’s  rescue.  After  a  pitched 
battle,  the  trouble  maker  was 
thrown  into  the  lake,  and  interest 
was  directed  toward  Dr.  Page’s 
Medical  Helix,  a  galvanic  battery  to 
give  shocks  to  everybody  suffering 
from  paralysis,  rheumatism  or  ner¬ 
vous  diseases.  Soon  a  Bristol  shop 
was  manufacturing  shock  machines, 
and  a  Bristol  dentist  found  it  profit¬ 
able  to  tour  the  country  as  an  "elec- 

J 

trie  healer.’  Electricity,  people 
were  told,  would  cure  all  human 
ailments.  It  was  indeed  a  wonder¬ 
ful  and  hopeful  era. 

Above  all,  it  was  the  era  of  mov¬ 
ing  wheels.  The  wheel  was  man’s 
imitation  of  the  universe  itself  — 
without  beginning  or  end  —  and  it 
lightened  all  tasks.  Many  wheels 
whirred  in  Bristol  those  days,  and 
many  wheels  rolled  in  and  out  of 
Bristol  —  clock  wheels,  factory 
wheels,  wagon  and  carriage  wheels. 
Fast  over  the  horizon  were  coming 
railroad  wheels  —  north  and  south, 
east  and  west,  lacing  a  great  con¬ 
tinent  together.  The  iron  rails 
pushed  closer  and  closer  to  Bristol. 

When  in  1835  a  railroad  was  built 
from  New  Haven  to  Hartford,  Theo¬ 
dore  F.  Clark  started  the  ‘Telegraph 
Line’  of  stagecoaches  from  the 
Barnes’s  South  side  hotel  to  Berlin, 
the  nearest  stop.  For  the  first  time 
it  was  possible  to  get  from  Bristol  to 
New  Haven  and  back  in  a  single 
day. 


The  canal  company,  unable  to 
withstand  such  competition,  let  its 
waters  drain  away,  and  with  light¬ 
ning  speed  laid  down  tracks  along 
the  bed  —  the  famous  ‘Canal  Road.’ 
On  January  8,  1848,  the  first  train 
puffed  into  Bristol  Basin  where 
Venus  and  Ceres  had  once  been 
moored.  The  abandoned  boats 
were  converted  into  pigpens,  sheds 
and  houses. 

Iron  rails  pushed  on  to  Bristol. 
The  construction  work  brought  in 
more  outside  workers.  Seventeen 
of  them  were  boarded  at  the  James 
Wilcox  house  for  a  dollar  a  week, 
$1.25  with  coffee.  Several  members 
of  the  Pierce  family  kept  the  red 
warning  lights  lit  at  night  during 
the  construction  work  through  For- 
estville.  The  new  line  crossed  the 
Pequabuck  by  a  bridge  not  far  from 
the  sturdy  house  that  Ebenezer  had 
built  in  the  wilderness  so  laboriously 
with  such  primitive  tools  more  than 
a  hundred  years  before. 

Josiah  Peck  was  the  first  ticket 
agent.  The  station  was  to  be  on  the 
east  side  of  Main  Street,  where  that 
thoroughfare  climbed  steeply  to 
Center  Street,  as  yet  the  only  cross 
street.  It  had  only  three  small  shan¬ 
ties  and  upper  Main  Street  had  no 
houses,  but  everybody  knew  the 
railroad  would  do  away  with  the 
North  side  stagecoaches  and  pro¬ 
vide  a  business  center  where  new 
stores,  industries  and  houses  would 
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be  built.  Seymour  hastened  to  put 
up  a  business  block. 

Bristol  was  divided  into  a  series 
of  small  villages,  each  with  its  own 
little  center,  the  North  side.  South 
side,  Fall  Mountain,  Compounce 
Lake,  East  Bristol,  Forestville,  Bed 
Stone  Hill.  A  number  were  served 
by  penny  post  carried  in  large  tin 
boxes  by  a  messenger  boy  to  At¬ 
kins’s  store  at  the  foot  of  Divinity 
Street,  Barnes’s  store  near  Foster’s 
north  tavern,  and  J.  B.  Mitchell’s 
clothing  store  near  the  river. 

No  community  can  achieve  spirit¬ 
ual  unity  and  meaning  without  an 
impressive  civic  center  that  har¬ 
monizes  and  symbolizes  man’s  basic 
religious,  educational,  economic  and 
governmental  interests.  Early  New 
Cambridge  had  achieved  this  with 
Federal  Hill,  but  in  spite  of  Bristol’s 
fine  progress,  this  had  been  lost  in 
the  rapidity  of  its  industrial  growth. 
Perhaps  the  railroad  would  serve  to 
tie  the  community  together  in  a  new 
way. 

Certainly  its  coming  that  year  of 
1850  was  properly  celebrated  by  the 
Bristol  bands  and  many  flags  — 
thirty  stars  now,  although  several 
brand-new  flags  already  had  thirty- 
one,  for  California  was  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Union  any  day. 


The  unpopular  Mexican  War  was 
over.  A  great  empire  of  new  terri¬ 
tory  had  been  added.  The  nation 
now  stretched  to  the  far  Pacific  —  as 
intended  by  Connecticut’s  early 
charter  —  to  the  purple  Puget  Sound, 
to  the  Golden  Gate  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  to  the  tawny  shores  of  San 
Diego.  In  less  than  a  hundred 
years,  the  United  States  had  crossed 
the  continent.  It  had  grown  from  a 
small  strip  of  coastal  land  to  the 
fifth  largest  country  in  the  world. 

When  gold  was  discovered  in  ’48, 
quite  a  few  Bristol  people,  including 
George  Bartholomew,  had  rushed 
out  to  California,  across  the  plains 
or  around  the  Horn.  One  clock- 
maker  at  the  train  celebration  had 
already  returned  via  Panama,  and  in 
spite  of  brushes  with  armed  bandits, 
had  brought  back  $3,000  in  octagon 
gold  slugs  strapped  around  his  mid¬ 
dle.  He  came  back  to  a  city  that 
was  now  making  more  than  200,000 
clocks  a  year. 

Here  at  the  railroad  terminal  this 
day  of  June  1,  1850,  George  and 
Polly  —  no  longer  young  —  watched 
the  first  engine,  a  wood-burner,  ‘The 
Comet’  with  shiny  new  funnel 
stack,  come  chugging  in  from  its  trip 
along  the  Pequabuck.  And  so  new 
wheels  rolled  into  Bristol. 
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brass,  war  and 

prosperity 

►  ►  young  Elisha  Niles  Welch  pot'  to  the  opportunities  ahead. 


worked  at  the  old  blacksmith  bel¬ 
lows  in  the  shop  on  West  Street  to 
provide  the  necessary  blast  for  the 
small  cupola  —  ‘just  a  porridge  pot’ 
people  called  it.  This  was  a  crude 
way  to  reduce  iron,  but  make  it  the 
Welch  foundry  did.  The  mass  of 
metal  turned  white  as  silver,  and 
Elisha  wiped  his  sweaty  face  with 
the  sleeve  of  his  jacket,  getting  his 
breath  again  before  he  helped  draw 
off  the  blooms  or  metal  bars.  The 
molten  metal  threw  off  stars  and 
cooled  through  every  color  of  the 
rainbow.  It  was  hard,  hot  work 
that  kept  his  eyebrows  singed  off 
and  his  face  peeling. 

He  had  vast  new  pride  in  his  task, 
for  yesterday,  Sunday,  February  7, 
1830,  he  had  reached  twenty-one, 
and  his  father  George  had  made  him 
a  full-fledged  partner.  He  was  a 
businessman  now,  already  married, 
a  child  on  the  way,  and  he  set  his 
sights  high  above  the  old  ‘porridge 


The  Welches,  newcomers  from 
Chatham,  before  that  from  Rhode 
Island,  had  come  to  Bristol  in  1820 
to  start  the  West  Street  foundry. 
Elisha’s  mother,  Zelinda  Niles 
Welch,  once  a  schoolteacher,  had 
died  two  years  ago,  and  his  father 
had  married  Thalia  Wildman, 
daughter  of  the  former  Baptist  min¬ 
ister. 

On  his  birthday,  as  usual,  Elisha 
had  gone  with  his  wife,  Jane  Buck- 
ley,  down  West  Street  through  the 
light  snowfall  to  Wildman’s  Baptist 
Church  on  the  Pequabuck  to  hear 
the  new  minister,  Reverend  Henry 
Stanwood,  preach.  Already  the 
Welches  had  made  many  friends 
among  the  Baptist  congregation.  A 
large  share  of  the  new  clockmakers, 
with  whom  the  Welch  foundry  did 
business,  were  Baptists. 

No  family  was  more  ardently 
Baptist  than  the  Atkins,  out  in  force 
this  Sunday,  parents  and  ten  broth- 


si, 
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ers  and  sisters.  Generations  back, 
Elisha  was  distantly  related  by  mar¬ 
riage  to  the  mill-owning  branch  of 
the  Atkins  —  the  Adkins  —  who  had 
run  the  Pequabuck  mill  near  the 
Barnes  tavern.  ‘Priest’  Irenus, 
closely  associated  with  George 
Mitchell,  was  the  most  striking  of 
the  present  Bristol  family.  He  was 
married  to  Eunice  Beckwith,  and 
one  of  his  brothers  had  married 
Irene  Botsford,  daughter  of  the 
the  South  side  schoolmaster.  A  sis¬ 
ter,  Salvina,  was  married  to  Dr. 
Merriman  on  the  hill;  another,  to 
one  of  the  Upsons.  Polly  was  the 
wife  of  George  Mitchell. 

Elisha  and  Jane  talked  with 
George  and  Polly  about  the  new 
church.  Mitchell  proposed  starting 
a  church  library. 

J 

By  hard  work  and  enterprise,  Eli¬ 
sha  and  his  father  had  already  done 
well  making  bells  and  weights  for 
clocks.  These  were  sheathed  in 
brass,  so  they  had  learned  how  to 
work  lead  and  copper,  tin  and  zinc, 
as  well  as  iron.  Mostly  they  traded 
their  products  for  finished  clocks 
which  they  sold  to  traders  such  as 
Mitchell  or  Barnes. 

They  took  twenty  long  mirror 
clocks  from  Samuel  and  Balph  Terry 
on  the  Pequabuck  in  exchange  for 
4,400  bells  and  got  other  clocks  from 
the  Bartholomews,  Birge  and  Ingra¬ 
ham.  Elisha  told  his  father  he 
wanted  to  go  to  Pennsylvania  and 
sell  them  himself. 


Elisha  traveled  steadily  after  that, 
sometimes  with  his  brother  Har- 
manus,  till  the  latter  set  up  the  trad¬ 
ing  business  at  Bristol  Basin.  Often 
Elisha  traded  the  clocks  for  scrap 
metal,  which  he  brought  back  to 
Bristol  by  team.  When  all  the 
clockmakers  turned  to  brass  clocks, 
after  1837,  the  new  demand  from 
the  Ives,  the  Jeromes,  Ingrahams, 
and  Boardmans  for  metal  parts  kept 
the  Welch  foundry  going  day  and 
night.  It  was  high  time  to  expand 
the  old  foundry.  Elisha’s  father 
pulled  out  of  the  business  and  told 
his  son,  “You  go  ahead  as  you  wish.” 

Elisha  got  Harvey  Gray,  a  carpen¬ 
ter  from  Southington,  who  had 
learned  a  lot  about  metals,  to  come 
into  the  works.  Gray  put  in  capital 
and  the  Atkins  metal  concern  near 
North  Main  Street  was  absorbed. 
They  brought  in  anthracite  coal  — 
the  first  ever  seen  in  Bristol  —  to  fire 
the  furnaces  and  were  able  to  make 
many  more  specialized  items. 

The  big  need  of  the  clock  people 
was  for  brass.  Copper  was  always 
in  short  supply. 

“If  we  could  get  copper  close  by,” 
Elisha  told  his  friend  George  Bar¬ 
tholomew,  “we  could  start  a  real 
brass  foundry  like  those  in  Water- 
bury  and  Wolcottville.” 

They  looked  over  Luke  Gridley’s 
abandoned  copper  mine  in  North 
Bristol.  The  water  that  filled  the 
old  diggings  was  tinged  a  bright 
emerald  green. 
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“It  looks  promising,”  said  George. 

He  leased  land  from  Abel  Yale 
and  others  and  dug  a  seventeen- 
foot-deep  test  trench.  The  varie¬ 
gated  vein,  copper,  sulphur,  iron 
and  silver  ore  between  granite  and 
sandstone,  was  so  rich,  about  70  per 
cent  copper  content,  it  needed  only 
to  be  trimmed  with  a  hammer  to  go 
into  the  smelting  furnace.  He 
shipped  it  to  England  and  more 
than  got  back  his  costs.  Greatly  en¬ 
couraged,  in  1837  he  organized  the 
Bristol  Mining  Company,  getting  a 
wealthy  New  Jersey  mining  man 
and  the  Bristol  clockmakers,  Harvey 
and  Erastus  Case,  to  back  it. 

The  concern  dammed  the  west 
branch  of  Poland  Brook  in  Burling¬ 
ton  and  started  sinking  a  240-foot 
shaft  with  horizontal  drifts  at  dif¬ 
ferent  levels.  The  enterprise  helped 
the  Welch  foundry,  which  was 
asked  to  do  special  forging  and  ma¬ 
chine  work.  Other  enterprising  men 
sank  shafts  along  the  same  ridge  as 
far  as  the  southeast  slope  of  Federal 
Hill.  They  found  copper,  but  not 
on  a  profitable  scale. 

The  mine  used  many  Irishmen 
who  had  worked  on  the  canal  and 
had  settled  on  Bed  Stone  Hill  in  a 
section  called  Dublin  Hill.  Many 
others  now  moved  to  North  Bristol 
and  Burlington  —  the  Sullivans, 
Cunninghams,  Critchleys,  Collins, 
Fitzgeralds  —  in  a  village  called 
Skibereen,  after  the  southern  port 
in  County  Cork,  Ireland. 


The  workers  demanded  time  off, 
with  pay,  to  make  the  trip  to  the 
Catholic  Church  in  New  Britain. 
When  this  was  refused,  they  went 
on  strike  —  Bristol's  first  strike.  The 
mine  superintendent  settled  the 
trouble  by  arranging  with  Father 
Luke  Daly  to  come  from  New  Brit¬ 
ain  to  say  Mass  at  the  mine,  usually 
at  Air.  Riley’s  house.  Father  Daly 
had  crosses  placed  on  the  fences, 
but  this  upset  some  non-Catholics 
so  badly,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to 
remove  them.  At  other  times  he 
held  services  at  the  gristmill  or  at 
the  Seventh  District  schoolhouse. 

The  building  of  the  railroad 
brought  more  Catholics  to  Bristol, 
who  settled  in  the  center,  and  Fa¬ 
ther  Daly  transferred  services  to 
Michael  AIcGowan’s  house  on  the 
South  side,  on  Queen  Street  and  at 
Gridley  Hall,  across  from  the  sta¬ 
tion.  By  1855  about  two  hundred 
Catholics  were  attending  Alass. 
Land  on  Federal  Hill  was  purchased 
from  Titus  Merriman,  and  a  small 
but  beautiful  church  —  St.  Joseph’s 
—  with  a  single  tall  pointed  spire 
was  put  up  that  year. 

The  local  mine  promised  to  make 
it  feasible  to  set  up  a  good  brass 
factory.  Some  brass  had  been  made 
in  small  shops  for  many  years,  and 
the  fair-sized  Langdon  foundry  had 
been  started  on  Water  Street  or 
Riverside  Avenue  at  the  Pequa- 
buck.  Hooker  and  Goodenough 
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ran  a  small  foundry  near  the  North 
side  bridge.  In  1843  Lester  Good- 
enough,  an  employee  of  Chauncey 
Boardman,  started  a  shop  at  77 
North  Street  to  make  clock  trim¬ 
mings.  Soon  he  teamed  up  with 
Asahel  Hooker  to  turn  out  brass. 
They  bought  up  iron  and  brass 
waste  from  clock  trimmings,  sepa¬ 
rated  the  iron  with  magnets  and  re¬ 
cast  the  brass.  But  Bristol,  making 
more  clocks  and  using  a  larger  share 
of  the  brass  from  the  Naugatuck 
Valley  mills  than  any  other  city  in 
America,  needed  a  big  modern 
foundry. 

Elisha  Welch  watched  the  oxcarts 
pull  up  West  Street  toward  the  In¬ 
graham  factory,  loaded  with  coils  of 
the  shiny  yellow  metal.  To  a 
leather- jacketed  driver,  who  had 
halted  to  rest  his  animals,  Elisha  re¬ 
marked,  “That  must  be  a  hard  pull 
over  from  the  Naugatuck.” 

The  teamster  was  working  for 
Israel  Holmes,  the  founder  of 
America’s  infant  brass  industry. 
Elisha  Welch  had  a  long  talk  with 
Holmes  about  starting  another 
foundry  in  Bristol.  He  explained 
all  the  advantages.  “Clocks  and 
brass  belong  together,”  insisted 
Elisha. 

“There’s  a  lot  in  the  idea,”  said 
Israel  Holmes  thoughtfully. 

Though  a  quiet  modest  man,  who 
spent  his  free  time  writing  poetry, 
Holmes  had  always  been  active  and 
always  ready  to  take  a  chance.  He 


persuaded  a  Waterbury  button  con¬ 
cern  to  send  him  to  England  to  get 
men  and  machinery  to  make  their 
own  brass,  which  would  give  them  a 
bigger  profit. 

The  rub  was,  British  law  forbade 
export  of  foundry  equipment  and 
emigration  of  brass  workers.  After 
extraordinary  adventures  dodging 
British  police,  Israel  Holmes  man¬ 
aged  to  ship  over  machinery  and 
smuggle  out  die-sinkers,  gilders  and 
burnishers  —  some  of  them  in  wine 
kegs.  In  spite  of  being  a  marked 
man,  he  returned  to  England  two 
times  more  and  brought  over  cast¬ 
ers,  rollers,  wiredrawers  and  tube- 
makers  and  soon  got  a  real  industry 
going  in  W aterbury. 

Holmes  fell  in  with  Welch’s  idea. 
The  Welches  were  good  metal 
workers;  they  could  start  a  brass 
foundry  all  right.  A  confidential 
financial  report  showed  their  enter¬ 
prise  was  on  firm  footing.  “The  one 
man  Elisha  N.  Welch  is  enough  to 
guarantee  its  full  success.” 

Holmes  made  a  proposition. 
“We’ll  need  $100,000.  We  have  to 
have  a  good  plant  from  the  start.” 

That  was  a  lot  of  money.  Every 
new  business  needed  capital,  and 
older  concerns  were  trying  desper¬ 
ately  to  expand. 

“I  can  get  some  Waterbury  men 
to  put  up  part  of  it,”  added  Holmes. 

“The  clockmakers  here  should  be 
interested,”  suggested  Welch.  “I’ll 
talk  to  them.” 
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Early  evening,  April  3,  1850,  in¬ 
fluential  citizens  of  Waterbury  and 
Bristol  drove  to  Foster’s  Tavern  on 
Farmington  Avenue.  It  was  still 
the  city’s  most  handsome  hostelry 
and  served  fine  food. 

Sixteen  men  gathered  around  the 
table.  Eli  Terry  Junior  came  from 
Plymouth,  Jonathan  Clark  Brown, 
‘The  Plunger,’  from  Forestville,  and 
a  leading  banker  from  Waterbury. 

“This  brass  company  will  be  a 
good  thing  for  all  of  us,”  Elisha  was 
telling  Samuel  B.  Smith,  a  business 
partner  of  Chauncey  Goodrich. 

Both  had  been  working  for 
Brown,  but  they  secured  capital 
from  Elias  Ingraham  and  the  rights 
to  his  twin  steeple-type  case,  and  set 
up  for  themselves.  They  now  had 
four  factories,  on  Brook  Street,  East 
Main,  and  two  on  Stafford  Avenue 
—  turning  out  15,000  thirty-hour  and 
eight-day  clocks  a  year. 

Brewster  and  his  partners,  Elias 
and  Andrew  Ingraham,  who  had  the 
big  plant  on  Race  Street,  were  all 
great  clockmakers.  Brewster  was 
finding  trouble  getting  the  right 
kind  of  brass  for  his  springs.  The 
report  on  Brewster  and  Ingraham’s 
read:  ‘Good  no  doubt.  Make  twenty 
to  thirty  thousand  clocks  annually 
and  pay  very  well.’ 

Edward  L.  Dunbar,  maker  of 
clocks,  clock  parts,  pistols,  wire, 
springs  and  hoop  skirts,  was  pres¬ 
ent.  His  standing  was  high. 

John  Birge  was  also  at  the  tavern 
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dinner.  He  made  excellent  ‘Steeple 
on  Steeple’  one-  and  eight-day 
wagon-spring  clocks  nicknamed 
‘Puffin’  Betsey’  because  they  bore  a 
picture  of  a  smoke-throwing,  fun¬ 
nel-stack  engine. 

Elisha  Manross  of  Forestville  was 
eager  to  come  into  the  new  brass 
enterprise.  The  leading  clockmak¬ 
ers  were  using  his  pine  cases.  After 
making  wooden  clocks  for  Chaun¬ 
cey  Boardman,  in  1840  he  founded 
Manross  and  Wilcox  (later  Manross, 
Prichard  and  Company)  to  make 
metal  clocks.  In  1845  he  bought 
out  his  associates  and  manufactured 
patent-spring  eight-day  brass  wag- 
on-the-wall  clocks  in  a  new  factory 
he  put  up  on  Church  Street  along¬ 
side  the  Pequabuck.  His  output 
was  now  20,000  a  year,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  biggest  users  of  brass  and 
brass  springs. 

He  and  his  son  Newton,  back 
from  getting  a  doctorate  at  Goettin¬ 
gen  University  in  Europe,  had  de¬ 
vised  a  machine  for  cutting  garnets. 

“We  are  going  to  put  jeweled 
parts  in  our  clocks  for  smoother  run¬ 
ning.  No  one  has  ever  done  that 
before.” 

Everybody  at  the  big  dinner  table 
respected  Chauncey  Boardman  for 
the  capable  way  he  had  swung  over 
to  brass  movements  and  had  ridden 
out  the  depression.  His  patents  on 
‘Equalizing  and  Retaining  Power- 
Spring  Brass  Clocks’  and  a  fuzee 
mechanism  made  for  good  running. 
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He  was  turning  out  about  30,000 
clocks  a  year  and  was  anxious  to 
find  new  investments. 

The  report  on  Ebenezer  Hendrick 
of  the  Hendrick,  Hubbell  and  Com¬ 
pany  read  —  ‘easy  in  circumstances, 
pays  well,  gives  no  bank  notes,  owns 
real  estate  and  personal  property, 
all  clear.’  The  most  important  mak¬ 
ers  of  marine  clocks  in  the  world, 
they  now  also  made  bank-lock 
clocks,  and  thirty-hour  and  eight- 
day  lever  and  pendulum  move¬ 
ments.  A  good  setup  —  capital, 
business  ability,  wide  technical 
skills. 

The  waitresses  had  taken  away 
most  of  the  dishes  when  Elisha 
struck  his  fork  on  a  glass  for  atten¬ 
tion.  He  was  a  big  man,  and  under 
his  broadcloth  frock  coat  could  be 
seen  the  swell  of  muscles  from  the 
days  when  he  had  worked  in  the 
foundry.  He  had  a  massive  cra¬ 
nium,  forehead  bald,  extraordinary 
deep-set  intense  eyes,  a  strong 
straight  nose,  and  his  great  puff  of 
beard  made  his  jaw  seem  bigger  and 
longer.  The  men  present  knew  that 
all  the  Welches  were  able  business¬ 
men,  real  builders,  with  many  inter¬ 
ests.  Elisha’s  brother  Harmanus 
had  left  Bristol  Basin  to  engage  in 
large  enterprises  in  New  Haven. 
Another  brother,  Henrv,  had  bio; 
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cotton  mills  in  Waterbury  and  Plain- 
ville. 

Elisha  introduced  Israel  Holmes 
as  “the  Greatest  brass  man  in  the 
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world.  If  he  comes  to  Bristol,  it 
will  mean  great  things  for  the  town 
and  the  clock  industry.” 

Holmes’s  demand  for  $100,000 
made  the  group  gasp.  “We’ll  put  up 
the  best  plant  ever  built,  and  we 
must  have  enough  backlog  to  see  us 
through  the  first  difficult  years.  This 
venture  is  going  to  succeed,  it  is 
going  to  pay  big  dividends.” 

He  promised  to  organize  a  com¬ 
pany  to  make  tableware.  “We  will 
make  German  silver-plated  ware 
and  roll  that  German  silver  at  the 
brass  mill.” 

In  the  morning,  all  the  Bristol 
men  agreed  to  subscribe  to  stock. 
The  papers  were  drawn  up  and  ar¬ 
rangements  made  to  get  a  charter. 
The  Bristol  Brass  and  Clock  Com¬ 
pany  had  been  started. 

Seventeen  days  after  the  tavern 
meeting,  Holmes  bought  the  neces¬ 
sary  land  —  the  old  Ebenezer  Barnes 
tract  on  the  Pequabuck  and  on  east. 
He  turned  the  famous  Barnes-Pierce 
tavern  into  a  boarding  house  for  the 
sixteen  skilled  workers  he  brought 
up  from  Waterbury  —  key  men, 
such  as  Rufus  Sanford,  smuggled 
out  of  England,  and  Sylvester  Platt, 
an  expert  caster.  Wages  ranged 
from  67  cents  a  day  for  ordinary 
workers  to  a  little  over  $2.40  for 
finer  artisans. 

Operations  started  on  April  9, 
1851,  when  the  first  order  for  784 
pounds  of  brass  came  in.  Birge, 
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Peck  and  Company  put  in  the  first 
Bristol  order.  Two  Bristol  foundries 
asked  for  more  than  a  thousand 
pounds.  Brewster  soon  discovered 
that  only  the  Bristol  mill  could  make 
really  good  ‘spring'  brass.  Smith 
and  Goodrich  and  Brown  of  Forest- 
ville  began  getting  nearly  all  their 
brass  from  the  local  works. 

Even  so,  the  going  was  rough. 
The  subscribers  were  slow  to  take 
up  their  options,  so  it  became  diffi¬ 
cult  to  meet  payrolls  and  buy  mate¬ 
rials.  Holmes  had  to  dip  deep  into 
the  till  of  his  Waterbury  company 
to  save  operations. 

He  called  the  directors  together. 
Stock  not  paid  up  within  sixty  days 
would  be  cancelled.  Since  some 
could  not  meet  this  requirement,  the 
more  prosperous  clockmakers  were 
able  to  buy  up  majority  control. 
Holmes  was  forced  out,  and  Elisha 
Welch  became  president. 

Power  was  provided  by  an  over¬ 
shot  water  wheel.  During  a  bad 
drought  that  threatened  operations, 
Welch  installed  a  two-hundred 
horsepower  steam  engine.  For 
years  teamsters  were  busy  hauling 
four-foot  logs  to  the  big  yard  across 
from  the  mill  to  keep  it  going. 

The  brass  was  made  in  large  cru¬ 
cibles,  the  zinc  melting  at  700  de¬ 
grees,  the  copper  at  1800,  and  cast 
in  iron  molds,  two-foot  slabs  four  to 
eight  inches  wide,  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  thick.  To  get  them  down 
to  the  desired  thinness  they  had  to 


go  through  ponderous  chilled  cast- 
iron  rollers  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  times  in  a  muffle  furnace  — 
heated  cherry-red,  then  allowed  to 
cool.  After  each  rolling  the  brass 
had  to  be  annealed.  Some  slabs 
were  pressed  out  thin  as  paper, 
from  fifteen  to  two  hundred  feet 
long  and  coiled  into  rolls  for  ship¬ 
ment. 

Bristol  Brass  prospered.  Within 
two  years  the  company  earned  al¬ 
most  $60,000,  nearly  60  per  cent  on 
the  original  investment.  But  Elisha 
Welch  plowed  all  the  money  back 
into  plant  expansion  and  even  in 
1855,  stockholders  received  their 
first  dividends,  not  in  cash  but  in  the 
form  of  a  56  per  cent  stock  bonus. 

With  Harvey  Gray,  Elisha  also 
expanded  his  earlier  foundry  to 
make  machine  tools  and  more  spe- 
ciafized  clock  items.  Over  the  next 
few  years  all  his  undertakings  pros¬ 
pered. 

It  was  part  of  the  Bristol  pattern. 
New  industries  were  causing  it  to 
grow  fast.  As  capital  flowed  in, 
more  and  more  workers  were  get¬ 
ting  jobs. 

As  promised.  Holmes  had  started 
the  tableware  factory  —  Holmes  and 

Tuttle. 

Other  new  industries  started.  In 
1851  the  Bristol  Hardware  Corpora¬ 
tion  began  making  curry  combs,  fer¬ 
rules  and  tools.  The  following  year, 
the  Forestville  Hardware  and  Clock 
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Company  was  set  up.  The  Forest- 
ville  Machine  Company  and  the 
Ames  Shovel  Company,  in  which 
Alphonso  Barnes  and  Theodore 
Terry  were  interested,  started  mak- 
ing  shovels,  spades,  hoes  and  farm 
tools.  George  Bartholomew,  who 
had  left  the  copper  mine  venture  to 
join  the  California  gold  rush,  was 
back,  and  with  his  son  Harvey  S. 
started  to  manufacture  stock  braces 
in  their  old  Grinding  Shop  on  the 
South  side  of  Warner  Street. 

Near  there  John  Humphrey  Ses¬ 
sions  from  Burlington  left  the  Win¬ 
ston  Brothers  wood-turning  shop  in 
North  Bristol,  where  he  had  been 
working  for  four  years,  and  in  1854, 
with  Henry  A.  Warner  as  partner, 
set  up  his  own  shop,  powered  by  a 
water  wheel  on  a  stream  leading 
from  a  pond  on  Maple  Street.  They 
produced  wooden  parts  for  clocks, 
furniture  knobs,  escutcheons,  carved 
wood  handles  and  drawer  pulls. 
Their  plant  soon  burned  but  they 
took  larger  quarters  on  Maple 
Street. 

Two  Savings  Bank  and  Building 
Associations  were  organized,  one  in 
Bristol,  one  in  Forestville.  The  Bris¬ 
tol  concern,  headed  by  the  amazing 
versatile  Tracy  Peck,  Latin  scholar, 
town  clerk,  and  businessman,  put 
out  half  a  dozen  stock  issues  in  1853 
and  1854  —  a  total  sale  of  $658,200. 
Colonel  Edward  L.  Dunbar  topped 
the  first  subscription  list  with  a 
$5,000  purchase.  John  Bil  ge  put  in 


$4,000.  Irenus  Atkins,  Noble  Je¬ 
rome,  Elijah  Darrow,  Elisha  Welch, 
Lester  Goodenough,  Noah  Pomeroy, 
the  new  clockmaker  on  Bace  Street, 
and  other  important  industrialists 
gave  their  support. 

The  Forestville  bank,  with  Dan  A. 
Miller,  treasurer,  took  many  mort¬ 
gages  and  loaned  large  sums  to 
clockmaker  Jonathan  C.  Brown. 

The  Bristol  development  most 
promising  for  the  clock  industry,  be¬ 
sides  the  brass  foundry,  was  spring¬ 
making.  The  first  Bristol  shop  to 
make  clock  springs  —  a  big  step  for¬ 
ward  to  free  the  trade  of  clumsy 
weight-driven  movements  —  was 
started  by  Harvey  Wright  in  1830. 
Kirke,  Brewster  and  other  Bristol 
clockmakers  also  pioneered  with 
springs. 

Edward  L.  Dunbar,  who  was 
making  clock  parts,  clocks  and  pis¬ 
tols  ‘entirely  new  in  design  and  fin¬ 
ish,’  went  into  the  spring  business 
and  in  1847  he  and  his  associates 
paid  $500  for  the  springmaking 
rights  of  Silas  Terry  of  Plymouth, 
who  had  hit  upon  a  tempering  proc¬ 
ess  using  charcoal  and  melted  tal¬ 
low.  They  agreed  not  to  impart  it 
to  others  and  never  to  sell  springs 
to  Chauncey  Jerome,  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  competitor  of  the  Terrys. 

Dunbar’s  business  prospered,  and 
in  1851  he  purchased  from  the 
Barneses  and  Elijah  Darrow  more 
land  on  Union  Street  near  the  corner 
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of  South  Street,  including  the  Barnes 
carriage  factory,  and  a  third  interest 
in  a  South  Mountain  reservoir  partly 
in  Wolcott.  Dunbar  was  then  em¬ 
ploying  about  thirty  people. 

But  the  man  who  really  knew  how 
to  make  steel  springs  was  John  Pom¬ 
eroy,  who  had  developed  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  tempering  process.  He 
kept  his  secret  for  some  years,  work¬ 
ing  on  it  in  his  own  shop,  then 
turned  it  over  to  the  new  A.  S.  Platt 
and  Company,  in  which  he  became 
a  partner.  Filbert  and  Julius 
Wright,  sons  of  Harvey  Wright, 
Bristol’s  first  independent  spring- 
maker,  were  also  part  of  this  con¬ 
cern.  It  leased,  then  purchased,  a 
shop  on  Main  Street  from  Thomas 
Barnes  Junior  and  leased  water 
rights  from  Alphonso  Barnes.  About 
twenty  men  were  employed. 

By  Pomeroy’s  method,  the  scroll¬ 
shaped  clock  springs  were  heated  by 
pine  wood  on  plates  in  a  semi-muf¬ 
fle  type  furnace  chamber,  then 
quenched  in  fish  oil  and  tempered 
in  a  molten  lead  bath.  One  of  these 
Pomeroy  pine-burning  furnaces  was 
still  in  use  at  the  Wallace  Barnes 
plant  as  late  as  1914. 

Before  this  development,  French 
and  other  imported  springs  cost  a 
dollar  or  more.  Platt  brought  this 
down  to  about  seventy-five  cents. 
Bv  1853  the  price  dropped  to  seven 
or  eight  cents. 

In  that  year  the  Connecticut  Busi¬ 
ness  Directonj  carried  the  Platt 


Company’s  ad  for  eight-day  and 
thirty-hour  clocks,  and  made-to-or¬ 
der  springs  ‘of  the  best  material,’ 
mainsprings,  steel  cylindrical  and 
‘flat  helix  hair-springs.’ 

A  Platt  workman,  taken  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1, 1854,  was  Wallace  Barnes, 
son  of  Alphonso.  Wallace,  then 
twenty-seven,  was  a  restless  soul, 
who  had  been  in  various  business 
ventures,  first  in  the  stores  of 
Thomas  and  Alphonso,  then  in  his 
own  store  in  Winsted.  He  married 
Elizabeth  Jane  Fuller.  Three  years 
later  he  formed  a  partnership  with 
his  father  and  brother  to  run  the 
Barnes  store  on  the  northeast  corner 
of  Main  and  South  Streets,  but  he 
never  got  on  well  with  his  father, 
and  pulled  out  to  cut  round  and  rec¬ 
tangular  glass  for  clock  doors.  He 
worked  for  Dunbar  about  six  weeks, 
then  went  to  work  for  the  Platt  con¬ 
cern.  He  contracted  to  make  spring- 
driven  alarms  at  2  cents  apiece.  He 
notes  in  his  diary  that  seventeen  op¬ 
erations  were  necessary.  Jerome  of 
New  Haven  took  about  1,200  a 
week. 

As  the  1857  depression  ap¬ 
proached,  Wallace  went  without 
payment  for  many  months.  When 
the  firm  went  under,  he  had  to  take 
a  note  for  $113.89.  He  went  back  to 
cutting  glass.  Early  in  1857  he  ar¬ 
ranged  with  Julius  Wright,  still  at 
the  Platt  factory,  to  make  hoop 
skirts  at  the  rate  of  $7.50  a  thou- 
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sand.  When  he  quit  in  November 
he  had  made  40,000.  $300  for  ten 
months’  work! 

One  story  has  it  that  Wallace  took 
what  was  due  him  from  the  Platt 
Company  in  hoop-skirt  wire,  loaded 
it  into  a  wagon  and  set  out  for  Al¬ 
bany.  There  he  traded  the  wire  for 

J 

a  store,  which  he  exchanged  for  a 
Missouri  farm,  sight  unseen.  Re- 
turning  to  Bristol  he  swapped  the 
farm  for  a  blacksmith  shop  on 
School  Street,  which  he  sold  for 
$1,600,  enough  to  give  him  control 
of  the  closed-down  Platt  enterprise 
where  a  few  months  before  he  had 
worked  for  wages. 

More  likely  his  capital  came  from 
the  property  inherited  on  the  death 
of  his  grandfather  Thomas.  Wal¬ 
lace  took  a  quit-claim  deed  on  the 
entire  Platt  land,  buildings,  water 
rights,  equipment  and  stock,  which 
he  then  purchased  from  the  bank. 

He  also  bought  Wright  s  equip¬ 
ment  and  good  will  for  $2,013.50  — 
spring  winders,  a  forming  machine, 
two  rolling  barrels,  a  press,  twenty- 
two  cords  of  pine  wood,  several  tons 
of  coal,  a  lead  kettle,  coal  grates, 
hardening  pans,  some  English  cruci¬ 
ble  sheet  steel,  a  stock  of  toy  and 
clock  springs.  A  few  months  later, 
from  Joseph  Sigourney,  a  Platt  sub¬ 
contractor,  he  bought  power  presses, 
turning  and  drilling  lathes,  wheel 
and  ratchet  engines.  With  these  re¬ 
sources  he  teamed  up,  January  11, 
1858,  with  Edward  L.  Dunbar,  who 


put  up  all  his  property  also,  to  form 
the  Dunbar  and  Barnes  Company. 
Each  partner  put  in  $2,000  in  cash. 
Julius  Wright  and  John  Pomeroy 
continued  as  employees. 

Soon  the  demand  for  hoop-skirt 
wire  outstripped  that  for  springs. 
The  making  of  hoops  grew  into  a 
tremendous  enterprise  that  ran 
around  the  clock  with  three  eight- 
hour  shifts.  This  ‘monstrous  femi¬ 
nine  fashion,  which  crowded  insig¬ 
nificant  males  into  mouselike  corners 
of  drawing  rooms,’  swept  the  entire 
country  and  caused  a  great  upsurge 
of  the  metal,  wood,  wire  and  textile 
industries. 

The  hoops  were  covered  with 
braid  and  made  into  frames  to 
which  the  skirt  was  fastened  by 
brass  or  silvered  slides  bought  from 
the  Waterbury  Buckle  Company. 
In  1858  forty  braiding  machines 
were  purchased,  and  Thomas  Barnes 
III,  Wallace’s  brother,  provided 
$3,200  worth  of  braiding  equipment 
and  made  braid  on  piece-work  con¬ 
tract.  By  the  end  of  1859  two  hun¬ 
dred  braiding  machines  were  in  op¬ 
eration.  Twenty  new  foot  presses 
were  bought.  149  people  were  em¬ 
ployed  and  sales  of  springs  totalled 
a  quarter  million  dollars  —  not  bad 
for  a  two-year-old  company  start¬ 
ing  with  a  little  more  than  $10,000 
capital. 

Dunbar  had  an  outlet  agency  on 
Murray  Street  in  New  York.  Soon 
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a  second  New  York  agency  had  to  be 
opened  at  13  Park  Place,  and  Colo¬ 
nel  Dunbar’s  eighteen-year-old  son, 
Edward  B.,  went  down  to  help  out. 
Two  hundred  girls  there  were  used 
to  put  crinoline  on  the  hoops. 

Each  shipment  of  hoops  was  met 
by  a  mob  of  bawling  buyers.  Young 
Dunbar  related,  “I  always  sold  what 
we  couldn’t  use  to  the  man  who 
could  batter  his  way  atop  a  barrel 
and  fight  off  all  comers.” 

New  manufacturing  space  was 
needed,  and  'Crinoline  Hall’  was 
built,  with  the  ground  floor  open  to 
dry  wood  beneath  the  spring-hard¬ 
ening  furnaces.  It  was  formally 
dedicated  on  February  8,  1860,  with 
music  supplied  by  the  Forestville 
Spring  Band  for  $45.00. 

Though  only  15  per  cent  of  pro¬ 
duction  was  devoted  to  clock 
springs  during  those  years,  gradu¬ 
ally  springs  came  to  represent  a 
growing  share  of  the  business. 

Sash,  balance,  door  springs  and 
loom  springs  were  made.  Flat  coil 
springs  were  made  for  George  W. 
Brown  and  Company  for  toy  bug¬ 
gies  and  engines.  Waterbury  con¬ 
cerns  made  large  purchases.  The 
biggest  Bristol  clock  accounts  were 
those  of  Noah  Pomeroy  and  E.  N. 
Welch,  about  $3,500  each.  Manross, 
Beach  and  Hubbell  and  P.  A.  Glad¬ 
win  were  in  the  $2,000  a  year  class. 
Most  clock  concerns  except  Ingra¬ 
ham,  still  using  brass  springs, 
bought  from  Barnes  and  Dunbar. 


When  war  came  it  was  impossible 
to  get  Southern  cotton  for  braid,  the 
market  for  hoop-skirt  wire  vanished, 
and  on  July  4,  1863,  Wallace  took 
over  the  whole  concern,  assuming 
liabilities  for  $31,000  and  giving  a 
promissory  note  of  $11,000.  Later 
in  the  year,  Dunbar  took  back  his 
former  South  and  Union  Street 
properties.  Barnes  retained  Crino¬ 
line  Hall,  the  original  Platt  property 
and  water  rights  on  Main  Street, 
also  five-eighths  of  the  water  privi¬ 
leges  in  the  South  Mountain  reser¬ 
voir. 

Wallace  kept  on  making  springs 
and  started  a  machine-screw  plant 
with  his  brother-in-law,  Rollin 
Ives.  In  1864  spring  sales  came  to 
$75,000.  Planning  to  process  his 
own  steel  supplies,  Wallace  laid  in 
a  big  stock  and  built  a  wiredrawing 
plant,  which  he  equipped  with  fire¬ 
brick,  castings,  gears,  pillow  blocks 
and  brass  boxes.  But  in  May,  1866, 
his  properties,  buildings,  equip¬ 
ment,  the  new  rolling  mill,  all  except 
Crinoline  Hall,  were  wiped  out  by  a 
spectacular  fire.  This  was  a  terrible 
set-back  in  days  of  little  or  no  insur¬ 
ance.  Most  of  the  equipment  lost 
could  not  be  repurchased,  but  had 
to  be  re-engineered  and  rebuilt. 
There  was  no  mass  production  to  re¬ 
place  lost  parts.  In  those  days  there 
was  no  other  factory  like  it  any¬ 
where  except  possibly  Dunbar’s. 
It  was  still  very  much  a  pioneering 
enterprise. 
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No  one  emerged  from  the  1857 
depression  days  more  successfully 
than  cautious,  clever  Elisha  Welch. 
He  came  out  on  top  at  every  turn. 
Soundly  conservative,  always  chary 
about  extending  credit,  when  hard 
times  hit,  he  had  a  bigger  cash  back¬ 
log  than  any  other  manufacturer.  If 
a  clockmaker  couldn’t  pay  for  his 
brass,  Elisha  would  say,  “No,  I  don’t 
want  your  note.  Give  me  clocks.” 
To  several  Forestville  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  mechanical  toys  in  difficulty, 
he  said,  “Pay  me  with  toys.” 

He  set  up  a  New  York  store  and 
moved  such  stock  quickly,  keeping 
in  a  fluid  cash  condition.  When  the 
economic  pinch  came  he  was  able  to 
buy  up  the  majority  stock  of  Bristol 
Brass  at  low  prices.  When  the 
Holmes  and  Tuttle  tableware  com¬ 
pany,  the  'Spoon  Shop,’  housed  on 
the  site  of  the  old  Jerome  plant,  got 
into  difficulties,  Welch  merged  it 
with  Bristol  Brass.  Both  were  now 
wholly  his  plants  to  run  as  he  saw 
fit. 

The  satinet  mill,  which  he  had 
helped  start  in  1837,  also  had  trou¬ 
ble.  Its  product  fell  off  in  popular¬ 
ity,  and  to  save  it,  Elisha  brought  his 
brother  Harmanus  back  to  Bristol  to 
manage  it.  They  turned  to  making 
knitted  underwear. 

Since  1850  this  had  been  done 
with  much  success  by  the  Bristol 
Knitting  Company  on  Pond  Street, 
a  concern  originally  promoted  by 
John  Birge,  Elias  Ingraham  and 


others.  Ingraham  soon  withdrew, 
and  John  Birge’s  son,  Nathan  L. 
Birge,  a  restless  schoolteacher,  who 
had  turned  'Forty-Niner,’  took  it 
over.  The  Birge  Company  became 
a  major  industry.  Welch’s  reorgan¬ 
ized  satinet  mill  soon  enjoyed  simi¬ 
lar  success. 

Welch  threw  his  net  over  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  companies  that  were 
having  trouble.  In  1854  he  bought 
out  Elisha  Manross’s  clock  works, 
and  two  years  later,  Jonathan 
Brown’s  big  factory  also.  Brown’s 
Forestville  plant  had  burned  down 
in  1852  without  proper  insurance, 
and  his  independent  outlets  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  turned  out 
badly.  So  did  the  Bristol  Clock 
Case  Company,  organized  by  him 
and  other  leading  clockmakers, 
which  put  up  a  factory  near  the 
railroad  on  North  Street.  In  1855 
Dan  Miller  of  the  Forestville  Sav¬ 
ings  and  Loan  Bank  foreclosed  on 
Brown’s  Forestville  plant,  and 
Welch  took  over.  Welch  also  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  Otis  Shop  on  East  Main 
Street.  Frederick  S.  Otis  made 
fancy  pearl  inlaid  cases  that  had  a 
great  vogue  with  all  the  clockmak¬ 
ers  and  the  public,  but  he  was 
caught  short  in  the  financial  crash. 

These  mergers  made  Welch  the 
world’s  biggest  clockmaker,  next  to 
the  New  Haven  Clock  Company. 
His  control  of  the  basic  brass  indus¬ 
try  gave  him  a  great  advantage  over 
all  other  producers. 
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Elias  Ingraham  was  mostly  out  of 
the  picture.  In  1852  he  and  his 
brother  Andrew  had  split  with 
Brewster  and  had  set  up  the  E.  and 
A.  Ingraham  Company.  They  were 
burned  out  and  transferred  their 
business  to  Ansonia.  That  col¬ 
lapsed,  due  to  the  1857  depression, 
and  Elias  came  back  to  Bristol 
where  he  managed  to  make  a  hun¬ 
dred  cases  from  pine  and  white- 
wood  culled  from  the  charred  ruins. 
He  got  financial  help,  formed  a  com¬ 
pany,  and  in  1859,  with  only  one 
helper,  managed  to  make  2,600 
cases  —  a  column  arch  case  that 
proved  very  popular.  The  next 
year  he  produced  5,000.  In  1861,  he 
bought  out  his  silent  partners  and 
formed  a  partnership  with  his  son 
Edward.  His  new  Doric,  Ionic, 
Mosaic  and  Venetian  designs  soon 
made  him  the  peerless  clockcase 
producer  of  America.  In  1863  they 
bought  the  old  hardware  shop  at 
Meadow  and  North  Main  and 
moved  it  to  the  foundation  of  the 
burned  building.  From  then  on  he 
prospered,  made  complete  clocks, 
and  soon  rivalled  Welch. 

Many  criticisms  arose  because  of 
Welch’s  absorption  of  so  much  of 
Bristol’s  industry,  but  most  people 
felt  he  was  helping  the  town  greatly 
by  reassembling  new  companies  out 
of  the  debris  of  industrial  collapse 
and  keeping  people  employed. 

Even  after  the  depression  was 


over,  confidence  was  not  fully  re¬ 
stored.  Increasing  agitation  against 
slavery  was  bad  for  business,  espe¬ 
cially  as  the  South  was  such  a  big 
market  for  Connecticut  goods. 

Welch  was  furious  at  the  loud  de¬ 
nunciations  by  local  people  of  the 
Southern  slavocracy  —  men  like  the 
temperance  advocate  Allen  Bunnel, 
the  wagonmaker  on  Divinity  Street; 
Roger  Lewis,  the  gunsmith;  and  Ab¬ 
ner  Tuttle,  the  clock  peddler  and 
carpenter.  One  hot  anti-slavery 
center  was  H.  T.  Cook’s  boot  and 
shoe  store.  Elisha  feared  such  talk 
would  plunge  the  country  into  dis¬ 
aster.  Sectional  strife  was  already 
hurting  Northern  business;  civil  war 
could  ruin  it.  If  people  stopped 
buying  clocks  and  local  factories 
shut  down,  Bristol  Brass  might  also 
2;o  down  in  ruin. 

But  Connecticut  had  voted  heav¬ 
ily  in  favor  of  the  new  Republican 
party.  Fremont,  the  first  candidate, 
received  a  resounding  majority. 
Lincoln  got  an  even  bigger  vote  in 
1860.  Bristol  gave  him  two  and  a 
half  times  as  many  votes  as  Breckin¬ 
ridge. 

No  other  state  rallied  more  whole¬ 
heartedly  to  the  Northern  cause 
than  did  Connecticut.  When  Fort 
Sumter  was  fired  upon,  it  threw  five 
thousand  men  into  the  front  lines 
within  five  weeks.  Bristol  men 
rushed  to  the  recruiting  centers  in 
Hartford  or  New  Haven.  There 
were  Bristol  men  in  nearly  every 
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Connecticut  regiment.  Newton 
Spaulding  Manross,  son  of  Elisha 
Manross,  began  organizing  Bristol 
volunteers. 

With  dour  eyes,  Elisha  watched 
the  first  outfit  —  Company  K  — 
march  past  his  windows  at  the  brass 
works.  In  the  ranks  behind  Man¬ 
ross  were  many  notable  Bristol  citi¬ 
zens,  young  and  old  —  such  long¬ 
standing  names  as  Bartholomew, 
Blakeslee,  Barnes,  Gaylord,  Hart, 
Hotchkiss,  Mathews,  Merriman, 
Newman,  Norton,  Peck,  Royce,  Up¬ 
son  and  Yale.  Josiah  Lewis  Junior 
carried  a  gun  made  by  his  uncle 
Roger  Lewis;  Harvey  Gray,  Welch’s 
foundry  partner,  joined  up. 

Captain  Manross’s  company  was 
rushed  to  Washington  as  part  of  the 
Sixteenth  Regiment,  given  arms  and 
flung  pell  mell  into  the  front  line  in 
a  desperate  effort  to  stop  Lee  at  An- 
tietam.  They  arrived  on  the  battle¬ 
field  without  food,  except  for  a  raid 
on  a  cornfield  and  an  orchard  with 
green  fruit,  and  were  caught  in  a 
deadly  close-up  cross  fire  from  stone 
walls. 

“We  were  ordered  to  fix  bavonets 
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and  advance,”  Lieutenant  B.  F. 
Blakeslee  wrote  in  his  diary.  “In  a 
moment  we  were  riddled  with  shot.” 
Orders  were  never  heard.  “No  one,” 
wrote  Blakeslee,  “had  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  regimental  move¬ 
ments.” 

Newton  was  killed  by  a  cannon 
ball  in  the  first  charge.  The  loss  of 
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life  was  frightful.  Those  not  killed 
were  held  in  foul  prison  camps 
where  the  majority  died. 

Later  recruits  fared  better.  Of 
Bristol’s  second  volunteer  outfit, 
Company  I,  led  by  Captain  Burrit 
Darrow,  son  of  the  dial  painter,  only 
four  men  were  killed.  Darrow  was 
badly  wounded. 

Few  places  made  greater  sacri¬ 
fices  than  did  Bristol.  The  town 
paid  out  over  a  million  and  three- 
quarters  dollars  in  bounties  to  sol¬ 
diers  and  support  of  their  families. 
No  family  was  allowed  to  suffer. 
Large  volunteer  contributions  of 
food,  clothing  and  hospital  supplies 
were  forwarded.  Nurses  were  sent. 
Thanksgiving  turkeys  and  special 
Christmas  dinners  were  shipped 
South.  Enormous  pride  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  were  aroused.  January  1, 
1863,  when  Lincoln  issued  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  wag- 
onmaker  Allen  Bunnel,  whose  three 
boys  were  at  the  front,  burned  a 
whole  keg  of  gunpowder  to  cele¬ 
brate. 

In  all  there  were  387  Bristol  en¬ 
listments.  A  good  number  bought 
their  way  out.  Around  275  served. 
On  the  great  West  Cemetery  monu¬ 
ment,  with  its  bronze  eagle,  dedi¬ 
cated  January  20,  1866,  the  names  of 
fifty-four  dead  are  engraved.  The 
official  State  List  gives  nine  addi¬ 
tional  names  not  on  the  monument. 

Newton  Manross’s  body  was 
brought  back  and  carried  in  a  great 
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funeral  procession  to  the  Forestville 
cemetery.  A  dirge  was  composed 
by  George  H.  Mitchell,  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  E.  N.  Welch 
Company.  Later,  Manross’s  Am¬ 
herst  students  erected  a  monument 
for  him.  The  local  G.A.R.  Chapter 
of  Veterans  bore  his  name. 

Elisha  Welch,  for  all  his  opposition 
to  the  war,  which  caused  him  to  be 
labeled  a  ‘Copperhead/  did  not  fare 
badly.  With  his  usual  ingenuity  he 
rode  out  all  difficulties  of  the  first 
war  months.  On  taking  over  the 
clock  companies,  he  had  acquired 
an  enormous  inventory  that  could 
not  be  pushed  into  the  market  be¬ 
cause  war  and  inflation  made  clocks 
a  luxury  few  could  afford.  He 
rushed  big  shipments  to  England 
where  he  got  paid  in  gold,  then 
made  a  double  profit  by  buying  de¬ 
flated  greenbacks  with  which  he 
could  purchase  materials  cheaply 
and  pay  his  workmen.  A  fine  war¬ 
time  contract  came  to  the  ‘Spoon 
Shop’  to  make  spoons,  knives  and 
forks,  for  the  Boys  in  Blue  had  to 
eat  if  they  were  going  to  fight.  Soon 
his  foundry  boomed.  The  need  for 
brass  for  munitions  more  than  took 
up  the  slack. 

Nor  could  his  knitting  mill  keep 
up  with  rush  orders.  Elisha 
emerged  from  the  war  many  times 
a  millionaire,  Bristol’s  greatest  in¬ 
dustrialist. 

He  proceeded  to  expand  still 


more.  In  1868  Bristol  Brass  pur¬ 
chased  the  Forestville  burner  shop 
from  George  W.  Brown  and  Com¬ 
pany.  Nine  years  before  this,  the 
world’s  first  oil  well  was  drilled  at 
Titusville,  Pennsylvania,  and  people 
began  burning  kerosene  with  wicks 
instead  of  sperm  oil  and  candles. 
The  demand  for  lamps  became  na¬ 
tionwide,  and  those  who  got  in  on 
the  ground  floor  made  quick  for¬ 
tunes. 

Brown,  who  had  been  making 
mechanical  toys,  turned  entirely  to 
brass  ‘burners.’  This  profitable, 
fast-growing  business  provided  an¬ 
other  important  outlet  for  Bristol 
Brass.  Welch  installed  new  equip¬ 
ment  and  launched  a  super  selling 
campaign  to  sell  the  Bristol  Brass 
‘Security  Burner.’ 

In  1868  he  further  widened  his 
clock  empire  by  going  into  partner¬ 
ship  with  S.  C.  Spring  and  Company 
at  the  southwest  corner  of  Riverside 
and  East  Street,  the  former  Birge, 
Peck  and  Company,  which  made  an 
excellent  product.  The  new  Welch, 
Spring  and  Company,  after  the  mer¬ 
ger,  was  transferred,  with  the  equip¬ 
ment,  to  the  Manross  plant  in  For¬ 
estville. 

Welch  symbolized  the  whole  epic 
of  American  free  enterprise.  He 
had  come  to  Bristol  when  the  place 
was  still  a  village,  its  small  factories 
close  to  the  handicraft  era.  He  had 
worked  at  a  crude  bellows  and 
forge.  He  had  seen  the  various 
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small  clock  factories  come  and  go, 
shift  and  change  and  gradually 
shape  themselves  to  big  industries. 
He  had  salvaged  bankrupt  concerns 
to  weld  them  together  into  more 
efficient  large-scale  producing  en¬ 
terprises  and  had  helped  found 
many  vital  new  industries.  Thanks 


in  good  part  to  him  and  to  many 
other  busy  men,  in  spite  of  war  and 
postwar  deflation,  Bristol  was  ready 
for  the  great  technical  and  indus¬ 
trial  expansion  that  came  with  the 
ending  of  the  long,  bitter  conflict 
and  the  return  of  men  to  the  ways 
of  peace. 
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let  there  be  light 


►  ►it  rained  all  night  Sunday,  and 
it  was  still  raining  Monday  morn¬ 
ing.  Tomorrow  would  be  the 
Fourth  of  July,  1876,  one  hundred 
years  after  the  signing  of  the  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Independence,  and  Arthur 
S.  Brackett,  who  was  only  six, 
pressed  his  nose  disconsolately 
against  the  window  pane  of  the 
house  at  66  Divinity  Street  and  won¬ 
dered  if  the  downpour  would  keep 
up  and  spoil  everything. 

Most  of  the  folk  on  the  street  were 
descendants  of  Zebulon  Peck,  who 
had  built  here  in  1776  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  and  had  put  up 
houses  for  many  of  his  children. 

The  Brackett  place  was  next  door 
to  Irenus  Atkins,  the  street’s  oldest 
resident,  who  still  ran  his  clock  fac¬ 
tory,  which  stood  at  the  western  end 
of  the  street. 

Further  up  the  thoroughfare  was 
the  Hitchcock  paper  box  concern. 
Reverend  Benajah  Hitchcock  had 
started  out  making  matches  on  Staf¬ 
ford  Avenue  in  1865,  then  had  to 
make  boxes  for  them.  This  proved 
to  be  the  more  profitable,  and  since 


1872  he  had  been  turning  them  out 
in  his  backyard  on  Divinity  Street 
with  the  help  of  his  nephew,  Her¬ 
bert  J.  Mills. 

There,  near  the  river  at  the  bridge 
that  Candace  Roberts  had  walked 
across  on  the  wav  to  the  Carrington 
Tavern  on  Chippins  Hill,  also  stood 
the  Baptist  Church.  Beside  it,  along 
the  south  bank,  was  a  row  of  horse 
sheds  for  people  driving  in  to  attend 
services.  Only  a  path  ran  along  the 
grassy  bank,  so  carriages  had  to  de¬ 
tour  through  Pleasant  Street. 

Arthur’s  father,  Frank  A.  Brack¬ 
ett,  was  to  be  principal  of  the  South 
side  school,  the  Third  School  Dis¬ 
trict,  and  had  rented  the  Divinitv 
Street  house  for  $12  a  month.  A 
big  cherry  tree  stood  in  front,  and 
behind,  stretching  through  to  Park 
Street,  were  several  apple  trees,  a 
garden,  chicken  house  and  wood¬ 
shed. 

The  well  under  a  lean-to  beside 
the  kitchen  door  was  sweet  cool 
water,  with  trout  in  it  to  keep  it 
pure.  The  pails  of  milk  were  hung 
there.  Now  and  then  a  rat  fell  in, 
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which  meant  hard  work  cleaning  the 
well  out,  bucket  by  bucket. 

Typhoid  —  ‘Bristol  fever  —  the 
town’s  number-one  killer,  often 
came  from  such  ‘pure’  wells.  Every 
year  a  large  share  of  the  village’s 
5,000  people  were  stricken.  Al¬ 
though  conditions  were  better  than 
in  Candace  Roberts’s  day,  disease 
was  still  a  dark  specter  in  every  fam¬ 
ily,  rich  or  poor.  Milk,  which  cost 
six  cents  a  quart,  was  poured  out  of 
a  pail  at  the  door,  no  one  knowing  it 
might  carry  germs  or  come  from 
tubercular  cows.  Young  children 
often  suffered  so  much  from  rickets 
for  lack  of  proper  vitamins,  they  had 
to  be  carried  on  pillows  because  of 
the  pain  in  their  bodies.  Scurvy 
was  common.  In  the  ’eighties,  Sig¬ 
ourney’s  store  on  Main  Street 
brought  in  the  first  grapefruit,  but 
most  people  thought  them  too  bitter. 

Neighbors  were  always  helpful 
during  illnesses,  sending  in  food  or 
watching  at  the  bedside,  for  there 
were  no  trained  nurses.  Mrs.  Ed¬ 
ward  E.  Newell  and  Mrs.  Miles 
Lewis  Peck,  when  girls  of  eighteen, 
often  sat  up  with  patients  all  night. 
Frequently  they  had  to  milk,  do 
chores  and  cook.  Wood  or  coal 
had  to  be  brought  in;  oil  lamps  filled 
with  kerosene,  the  wicks  trimmed, 
and  the  glass  chimneys  cleaned  of 
soot. 

While  one  watcher  was  caring 
for  the  sick  wife,  the  husband  broke 
his  leg,  so  she  had  to  look  after  him 


also,  milk  the  cow,  feed  the  chickens 
and  cook.  When  both  were  well, 
she  said  timidly  her  services  were 
worth  $1.50.  The  man  retorted  in¬ 
dignantly  that  $1.25  was  plenty. 

There  were  only  a  few  private 
water  mains.  On  Chippins  Hill, 
bored  and  fitted  chestnut  wood 
pipe,  put  in  more  than  fifty  years 
before,  brought  spring  water  to  three 
houses  and  the  tanner’s.  The  early 
Ives  clock  plant  and  later  manufac¬ 
tories  had  piped  in  water,  and  a 
number  of  short  lines  served  Fed¬ 
eral  Hill  homes.  Springs  were 
tapped  for  the  Ingraham  plant  and 
part  of  North  Main  Street.  At  Ar¬ 
thur’s  school,  each  room  had  only  a 
bucket  of  water  and  tin  dipper. 

This  Fourth  of  July,  the  weather 
cleared  up  fine.  At  midnight  the 
bells  began  ringing  loudly  all  over 
town.  Arthur  could  hear  the  Bap¬ 
tist  bell  at  West  and  Divinitv 

J 

Streets,  and  the  Dunbar  curfew  bell, 
that  rang  ninety-nine  times  every 
evening  at  nine.  It  had  been  bought 
from  the  copper  company  after  it 
went  bankrupt  in  the  1857  depres¬ 
sion. 

People  began  exploding  powder 
on  anvils  and  stones,  and  a  roving 
band  of  ‘Calliothumpers’  added  to 
the  hubbub.  A  cry  of  ‘Fire’  brought 
people  out  in  hasty  attire.  The 
hand-pump  engine  and  hose  cart 
came  galloping  out  of  the  School 
Street  engine  house.  In  a  few  min- 
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utes  the  Uncas  Engine  and  Hose 
company  cart  from  North  Main  and 
the  Zealot  Hook  and  Ladder  com¬ 
pany  from  Meadow  Street  showed 
up.  The  Uncas  Hose  company  had 
been  set  up  in  1870,  with  a  second¬ 
hand  fire  engine  bought  from  Nor¬ 
wich,  and  the  Hook  and  Ladder 
company  two  years  later. 

The  blaze  proved  to  be  only  a 
huge  bonfire  alongside  S.  E.  Root’s 
three-story  factory  at  75  Main 
Street.  The  little  boy,  Arthur  Brack¬ 
ett,  looking  at  their  fire,  did  not 
know  that  later  on  he  would  marry 
Root’s  granddaughter. 

Root  employed  twenty-five  per¬ 
sons,  making  clock  and  toy  move¬ 
ments,  clock  dials,  curtain  fixtures 
and  machinery.  He  had  started  in 
1851  in  a  small  shop  where  the 
burned  Jerome  clock  plant  had 
stood.  When  the  Holmes  and  Tut¬ 
tle  spoon  factory  was  put  up  there, 
he  took  space  in  one  of  the  Dunbar 
spring  shops  until  he  erected  this 
big  Main  Street  building.  Several 
other  concerns  rented  space  there. 

In  1859  he  patented  a  heavy  pa¬ 
per  electrotype  dial,  triple-lac¬ 
quered  on  a  zinc  face  and  rimmed 
with  brass.  The  dials  were  printed 
at  the  Bristol  Press ,  the  town’s  first 
permanent  newspaper  which,  since 
1872,  had  been  using  the  upper  floor 
of  the  factory. 

Reverend  Charles  H.  Riggs,  a  de¬ 
vout  man  who  sometimes  preached 
at  the  Congregationalist  Church, 


borrowed  forty  dollars  each  from 
N.  L.  Birge,  Elias  Ingraham,  J.  H. 
Sessions  and  Josiah  T.  Peck,  and  be¬ 
gan  putting  out  this  paper  as  a 
weekly  March  9,  1871  on  an  old 
Washington  hand  press  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor  of  a  frame  building  ad¬ 
joining  the  Seymour  block  near  the 
railroad  station.  Bristol  then  had  a 
population  of  3,790  and  felt  a  real 
need  for  a  paper. 

The  first  editorial  said  that  if  a 
newspaper  writer  was  faithful  to 
his  trust,  'honest,  fearless  and  inde¬ 
pendent’  he  was  bound  to  make 
powerful  enemies  but  the  Bristol 
Press  did  not  intend  to  remain 
'tongue-tied  on  matters  of  vital  im¬ 
portance.’  The  first  issue  contained 
odds  and  ends  about  the  current 
F ranco-Prussian  W ar.  Under  'F acts 
or  Fancy,’  it  reported  that  the  coun¬ 
try  had  61,000  clergvmen  of  all  de¬ 
nominations,  paid  an  average  of 
$700  a  year.  It  gave  an  account  of 
Elisha  Brewster’s  eightieth  birthday 
celebration.  In  answer  to  one  per¬ 
ennial  problem,  it  provided  infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  reduce.  The  chil¬ 
dren’s  column  had  an  anti-tobacco 
poem.  Most  tradesmen  and  the 
Bristol  Savings  Bank  had  ads. 

The  paper  tied  the  community 
together  in  a  new  vital  way  as  a 
clearing  house  for  ideas  of  what  was 
good  for  Bristol,  and  it  stimulated 

O 

people  to  write  the  story  of  Bristol’s 
past.  It  would  have  been  a  calam¬ 
ity  for  it  to  have  gone  up  in  flames. 
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A  rival  paper,  the  Pequaback  Val¬ 
ley  Gazette ,  was  started  January  1, 
1876,  by  Milo  Norton  in  the  old 
Gridley  Building  over  the  Merri- 
man  drugstore  at  the  corner  of  Main 
and  North  Main— 'An  A-l  clipper- 
built  newspaper’  it  called  itself.  The 
Bristol  Weekly  Times,  published  by 
a  Waterbury  paper,  also  circulated. 

The  excitement  over  the  fire 
added  to  everybody’s  all  night 
wakefulness  and  patriotism.  It  was 
going  to  be  a  glorious  Fourth,  no 
rain  after  all. 

Arthur  bounded  out  of  bed  at 
daybreak,  awakened  by  a  salute  of 
thirty-seven  guns  fired  for  everv 
state  in  the  Union.  There  had  been 
argument  about  this  for  Colorado 
was  expected  to  be  admitted  before 
the  month  was  out.  The  din  grew 
louder  every  minute. 

At  ten  o’clock  his  father  took  him 
to  see  the  parade.  They  greeted 
friends  on  the  steps  of  Bristol  House 
at  75  South  Street.  A  block  down 
was  Warner’s  clock  parts  factory 
making  clock  verges,  pendulum 
rods,  hair-springs  and  wire  bells.  At 
the  foot  of  Main  Street  stood  Dun¬ 
bar’s  big  vellow  mansion  and  the 
Wallace  Barnes  home.  On  Main 
Street  they  went  past  the  office  of 
Dr.  George  S.  Hull,  one  of  the  city’s 
popular  physicians,  and  the  Barnes 
spring  plant,  decorated  with  flags, 
where  people  watched  from  the 
windows. 


It  was  a  big  remodeled  barn  that 
Wallace  had  moved  to  the  gutted 
foundations  after  his  bad  fire.  In 
spite  of  his  heavy  loss,  he  had 
equipped  it  with  the  first  steam 
boiler  used  in  Bristol.  To  tide  over 
his  disaster,  for  several  years  he 
made  many  things  besides  springs  — 
apple  corers  and  slicers  and  stove 
ornaments.  He  even  sold  veloci¬ 
pedes.  He  got  in  a  few  dollars  by 
renting  out  Crinoline  Hall  for  magi¬ 
cians  and  ‘Wizard  Performances,’ 
for  Spiritual  Meetings,  and  mu¬ 
sical  programs.  On  March  31, 
1868,  he  sold  it  to  the  selectmen  for 
a  Town  Hall. 

There  Grand  Marshal  Gilbert 
Penfield,  who  owned  the  music  and 
sewing-machine  store,  was  getting 
the  first  sections  of  the  parade  in 
marching  order.  Arthur  and  his  fa¬ 
ther  found  a  good  place  near  Water 
Street,  not  far  from  the  big  Mitchell 
store. 

All  the  Main  Street  establish¬ 
ments  were  decorated:  Sidney  Ol- 
cott’s  stove  and  tin  shop;  Skinner 
and  McMullen’s  oyster  and  fish 
places;  Tom  Brown’s  horseshoeing 
shop  and  meeting  hall;  James 
Avery’s  carriage  repair  shop.  Along¬ 
side,  Mrs.  Sarah  Avery  ran  the  Tem¬ 
perance  Lunch  Room. 

The  band  played  a  Sousa  march. 
Old  Major  Asa  Bartholomew,  the 
horse  trader,  cattle  breeder  and 
butcher,  hove  into  view,  wearing 
his  ancient  regimentals,  followed  by 
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‘pioneers7  carrying  axes,  picks  and 
other  tools,  then  boys  carrying  flags. 

There  were  big  Irish  and  German 
delegations,  with  due  foresight 
separated  by  the  Number  1  Fire 
Company.  In  spite  of  its  midnight 
dash,  its  pump  was  well  polished 
and  garlanded  with  flowers.  The 
volunteer  firemen  received  twenty 
cents  an  hour  for  fires  and  parades 
and  were  clad  in  gaudy  blue  and 
scarlet  uniforms,  with  braid  and 
plumes,  each  company  trying  to  out¬ 
rival  the  other. 

The  Irish  contingent  carried  the 
green  flag  of  Erin.  The  Germans 
carried  the  old  red,  white  and  black 
flag,  the  new  imperial  flag  with  the 
iron  cross  or  swastika,  and  the  flag 
of  Bavaria.  A  large  wagon,  draped 
with  red,  white  and  blue  bunting, 
was  filled  with  tow-headed  German 
children.  To  one  leading  German 
citizen  Bristol  owed  the  building  of 
its  fine  Opera  House  on  Laurel 
Street. 

There  were  many  showy  carriages 
and  horsemen  in  gay  or  grotesque 
costumes.  Women,  behind  on  pil¬ 
lions,  wore  old-fashioned  sunbon- 
nets.  One  wagon  contained  thirteen 
girls  in  colonial  dress;  another, 
twenty-four  girls  representing  each 
of  the  later  states. 

The  parade  paused  near  the  rail¬ 
road  station.  On  one  side  were 
grocery  stores  and  men’s  furnishing 
shops.  The  large  Merrick  and  Mer- 


riman  grocery  and  merchandise 
stores  were  in  the  Nott-Seymour 
buildings,  which  had  burned  down 
three  years  ago  but  had  been  re¬ 
built  in  more  handsome  modern 
style.  Adrian  J.  Muzzy  and  his  part¬ 
ner,  Thomas  F.  Barbour,  had  a 
men’s  clothing  store  there.  The 
post  office  rented  a  room  in  the 
same  building. 

Just  beyond  were  the  Y.M.C.A., 
Gwillim’s  jewelry  store  and  the  Bris¬ 
tol  W eekhj  Times.  Up  the  hill  were 
the  National  Bank  and  Savings 
Bank. 

The  Bristol  Savings  Bank,  headed 
by  Henry  A.  Seymour,  had  been 
founded  in  1870  in  an  upstairs  room 
of  the  Nott  building  near  the  rail¬ 
road.  The  first  deposit  of  $80  was 
by  Lucy  Beckwith.  Before  the  year 
was  out,  it  had  556  depositors  and 
nearly  $100,000  in  deposits. 

The  second  year,  Miles  Lewis 
Peck  became  treasurer  and  also  — 
as  he  put  it  —  janitor,  teller,  cashier, 
bookkeeper,  investor  and  title 
searcher  for  proposed  mortgages. 
He  carried  all  the  bank  monev 
around  in  his  pocket  till  it  could  be 
sent  to  Hartford. 

After  the  fire,  the  bank  hired  a 
desk  in  Merriman’s  drugstore,  but 
now  it  had  its  own  building.  The 
Town  Records  that  had  been  housed 
in  a  mouldy  vault  behind  a  shack 
on  the  Gridley  property  were  now 
preserved  properly  on  the  upper 
floor.  The  National  Bank  was  using; 
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the  same  building;  till  it  could  build 

O 

its  own. 

The  Bristol  National  Bank  had 
been  organized  only  last  year  — 
1875  —  by  Miles  Lewis  Peck  and 
John  H.  Sessions,  with  an  initial 
capital  of  $100,000.  Deposits  the 
first  day  totalled  about  $15,000.  The 
first  week  the  bank  made  loans  of 
$786.  Charles  Seth  Treadway,  who 
had  learned  the  banking  business  in 
Waterbury  and  Kansas,  was  invited 
in  as  cashier. 

The  parade  moved  on  up  North 
Main,  past  several  livery  stables, 
three  saloons  run  by  Bunyan,  Pil¬ 
grim  and  Paradise,  billiard  parlors, 
the  Wilcox  and  Judd  coal  and  lum¬ 
ber  yard,  John  A.  Burke’s  cigar 
manufactory,  Daniel  B.  Goldsmith’s 
sign-painting  place,  and  William  A. 
Terry’s  photography  studio  at  Lau¬ 
rel  Street. 

On  Meadow  Street  was  the  D ar¬ 
row  Manufacturing  Company, 
headed  by  J.  T.  Peck.  Captain 
Darrow,  on  returning  wounded 
from  the  Civil  War,  had  taken  up 
the  making  of  rawhide  doll  heads. 
The  concern  also  made  leather  doll 
bodies  and  other  leather  goods,  sash 
cord  and  belting.  Their  patented 
horseshoe  pads  were  said  to  be  the 
best. 

The  parade  boomed  on  past  the 
Sessions  trunk-hardware  plant.  The 
Sessions  from  Burlington  were  ac¬ 
tive  Methodists.  Their  English 


forebears  had  been  prominent  Brit¬ 
ish  officials  and  manufacturers.  Cal¬ 
vin  Sessions  came  to  Burlington 
early  and  started  a  cloth  factory. 
His  son,  John  Humphrey  Sessions, 
engaged  for  more  than  ten  years  in 
wood  turning  in  Polkville,  in  1868 
started  a  shop  at  North  Main  Street. 
Before  long  he  bought  more  land 
and  erected  other  buildings. 

Two  brothers  started  making  iron 
trunk  hinges  and  clamps  in  South¬ 
ington.  They  loaded  their  equip¬ 
ment  on  to  oxcarts  and  moved  to 
Bristol.  One  brother  went  off  to 
Mount  Carmel  and  on  to  Ohio,  and 
when  the  other  died,  John  Hum¬ 
phrey  merged  the  business  with  his 
wood-turning  enterprise.  Three 
years  later  —1873  —  he  took  his  son 
in  as  partner,  forming  J.  H.  Sessions 
and  Son. 

In  another  plant  at  124  North 
Main,  John  Humphrey  set  up  the 
National  Water  Wheel  Company  to 
manufacture  turbine  wheels  in¬ 
vented  by  J.  T.  Case.  These  were 
a  uniform-working  double-gate  de¬ 
vice  adjustable  to  any  amount  of 
water  and  were  made  from  five 
inches  in  diameter  up  to  five  feet, 
from  thirteen  pounds  to  six  tons. 

The  parade  moved  on  slowly 
past  Watson  Giddings’s  carriage 
shop,  and  George  Jones’s  clock 
and  clock-wire  factory,  an  old  busi¬ 
ness  started  thirty  years  earlier  by 
Wilfred  H.  Nettleton.  Jones  also 
made  hardware,  mechanisms  for 
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striking  clocks,  water  and  gas  meters 
and  burglar  alarms.  Part  of  the 
plant  was  being  used  by  G.  H. 
Blakeslee  to  make  hair  curlers  and 
arm  bands.  On  Federal  Street,  in 
the  factory  first  started  by  Chauncey 
Ives,  Noah  Pomeroy,  who  had 
bought  it  in  1849,  was  still  making 
clocks. 

The  Ingraham  company  was  us¬ 
ing  wooden  buildings  on  North 
Main  on  either  side  of  North  Street. 
With  his  son  as  partner,  Elias  had 
done  marvels.  They  were  putting 
the  best  designs  on  the  market,  and 
the  inner  works  were  better  than  the 
Welch  articles. 

For  the  Fourth  of  July  speech¬ 
making  and  music,  1,500  people,  a 
third  of  the  population,  were 
crowded  before  a  decorated  plat¬ 
form  where  the  flags  of  the  parade 
were  now  draped.  Pretty  Cora 
Pardee,  wrapped  in  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  impersonated  the  Goddess 
of  Libertv. 

J 

Reverend  H.  T.  Staats  offered 
prayer,  and  M.  N.  Woodford,  a  fine 
Baptist  choir  singer,  aided  by  the 
band,  led  the  crowd  in  singing 
‘America/ 

Reverend  Horne  of  Forestville 
told  how  one  hundred  years  ago 
John  Quincy  Adams,  at  the  signing 
of  the  Declaration,  had  prophesied 
that  future  generations  would  cele¬ 
brate  the  event  by  illuminations,  fir¬ 
ing  of  cannon  and  much  eloquence. 


It  was  certainly  true.  Today,  he 
pointed  ont,  millions  all  over  the 
country  were  assembled;  every¬ 
where,  cannons  were  booming;  un¬ 
doubtedly  there  was  much  elo¬ 
quence. 

“Is  there  any  reason  for  all  this 
joy?”  demanded  the  Reverend. 
“One  hundred  years  ago,  our  nation 
consisted  of  but  thirteen  states.  A 
century  ago  our  population  was  but 
3,000,000;  now  it  is  40,000,000.  A 
century  ago,  there  was  but  one 
newspaper  for  every  ten  thousand 
people,  now  the  great  dailies  are 
printed  at  the  rate  of  50,000  a 
year.  .  .  . 

“Fifty  years  ago  President  Jack- 
son  had  to  send  his  despatches  by 
post  horses;  now  the  President  can 
send  a  despatch  and  receive  an  an¬ 
swer  from  San  Francisco  in  ten 
minutes  and  from  the  Court  of  St. 
James  in  half  an  hour.  Fifty  years 
ago  merchants'  orders  reached 
China  in  six  months  and  the  goods 
were  received  in  about  a  year.  To- 
day  orders  can  be  sent  in  one  hour 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  .  .  . 

“A  century  ago  there  were  but 
150  Methodist  churches,  now  they 
are  being  built  at  the  rate  of  three 
or  four  a  day.  ...  A  century  ago 
there  was  no  Bible  Society,  now 
every  year  1,000,000  copies  of  the 
Scriptures  fall  like  leaves  from  the 
tree  of  life.” 

The  band  played.  Miss  Pardee, 
the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  read  the 
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Declaration  of  Independence  —  as  it 
was  once  read  near  here  a  century 
earlier  at  a  grimmer  moment  of 
struggle. 

With  due  intervals  of  band  play¬ 
ing,  singing  of  patriotic  songs  and 
old  favorites  such  as  'Auld  Lang 
Syne/  and  some  poetry  recitations, 
four  other  ministers  delivered  ad¬ 
dresses  of  varying  length.  All 
echoed  the  same  note  of  progress 
and  optimism. 

Arthur  was  half-starving  by  three 
o’clock  when  he  went  home  for 
lunch.  His  father  went  off  to  a 
banquet  of  sixty  plates  at  the  Bristol 
House  on  South  Street,  ‘a  feast  of 
good  things  .  .  .  worthy  of  the  high¬ 
est  praise/  said  Editor  Riggs  of  the 
Bristol  Press,  'provided  by  Mr. 
Smith,  the  landlord,  and  his  worthy 
lady/ 

That  night  Arthur’s  parents  took 
him  up  Federal  Hill  to  see  the  fire¬ 
works.  J.  H.  Sessions  Junior,  in 
charge  of  the  display,  started  as  soon 
as  it  got  dark  because  of  threatening 
rain. 

South  of  the  new  two-story,  one- 
teacher  schoolhouse  and  across  the 
way  from  the  Congregational 
Church  and  its  horse  sheds  that  had 
replaced  the  old  Sabbath  houses, 
stood  wooden  St.  Joseph’s  Church, 
built  here  in  1855.  The  Episco¬ 
palians,  formerly  on  Maple  Street, 
had  recently  built  a  new  church  at 
Main  and  Prospect,  and  their  old 


edifice  had  been  bought  by  the 
Methodists  and  moved  to  Forest- 
ville. 

Tonight,  since  a  wind  was  whip¬ 
ping  up  and  a  few  scattered  drops 
of  rain  fell,  the  finest  pieces  were 
shot  off  first,  a  flag,  a  shield,  and  a 
great  flaming  banner  T776  July  4 
1876.’  Nothing  later  matched  these 
prize  pieces,  though  there  were 
plenty  of  rockets,  Roman  candles, 
pinwheels  and  exploding  mines  that 
kept  showering  the  sky  with  color 
and  noise  till  ten  o’clock.  The  illu¬ 
minated  balloon  was  ripped  apart 
by  the  wind,  so  was  Professor  Don¬ 
aldson’s  great  Transatlantic  Graphic 
Air  Ship,  but  in  spite  of  such  mis¬ 
haps,  Editor  Riggs  reported  it  a  fine 
success  that  reflected  great  credit 
'upon  our  village  and  all  concerned.’ 
In  spite  of  occasional  scurries  of 
rain,  the  band  kept  on  playing  val¬ 
iantly  to  the  very  end. 

Going  home  in  the  dark  was  not 
easy.  There  was  no  street-lighting 
except  where  a  few  prosperous 
civic-minded  folk  had  set  out  lamp 
posts  in  front  of  their  homes,  and 
one  was  apt  to  bump  into  the  hitch¬ 
ing  posts  before  every  house  or  fall 
into  a  rain  puddle.  Except  for  300 
feet  of  tar  on  Main  Street  in  front 
of  Wallace  Barnes  Company,  there 
were  only  dirt  sidewalks. 

Ever  since  the  Bristol  Press  had 
started,  people  had  been  writing  in 
about  mishaps  in  the  dark  for  lack 
of  street  lights.  'Ann  Tiquity’  wrote 
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that  she  was  an  old  lady  who  had 
fallen  into  a  mud  hole  and  had  hurt 
her  ankle  so  badly  she  ‘couldn’t  walk 
for  the  hull  o’  two  weeks.’ 

As  Arthur  grew  older,  he  hiked  to 
Compounce  Lake  or  Cedar  Swamp. 
Usually  he  climbed  over  the  fence 

J 

and  cut  across  fields,  where  hunters 
shot  snipe,  a  stretch  unbroken  as  far 
as  South  Street.  Sometimes  he  and 
his  friends  went  alongside  the  di¬ 
lapidated  Root  Island  shop  at  the 
Pequabuck  where  Joel  S.  Root  was 
making  piano  hardware,  brass  butts 
and  other  brass  goods,  and  S.  G. 
Monce  was  making  adjustable  sten¬ 
cil  plates  and  steel  disk  glass  cutters 
he  had  invented. 

Just  north  on  Laurel  Street  was 
the  Bristol  Foundry  Company, 
started  by  Andrew  Terry  and  a  part¬ 
ner  in  1875. 

On  Union  Street  they  passed  the 
factory  of  H.  J.  Clayton,  an  English¬ 
man,  who,  the  previous  year,  had 
started  making  sewing-machine 
screw  drivers  and  table  cutlery,  and 
N.  P.  Thompson  and  Son  who  made 
carriage  and  patented  wagon 
wheels.  Thompson  was  working 
on  a  ‘steam  carriage’  which  would 
use  a  rotary  engine  invented  by  Ru¬ 
fus  W.  Porter. 

To  go  to  Compounce,  the  boys 
took  either  the  Mountain  Road  or 
went  up  East  Road  to  Emerson  Wil¬ 
cox’s  orchard,  then  over  a  trail  for 
a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Among  the 


attractions  at  the  Lake  were  the 
summer  theatre,  the  Sunday  band 
concert  and  rowboats. 

Or  they  went  up  Wolcott  Street 
to  Cedar  Swamp,  which  had  been 
dammed  to  serve  small  wood  and 
metal  shops  and  now  was  a  beauti¬ 
ful  lake,  used  for  boating,  swimming 
and  fishing.  One  day  Arthur  came 
upon  William  A.  Terry  looking  for 
diatoms. 

Terry,  the  florist  and  photogra¬ 
pher,  was  an  unusual  genius.  He 
made  many  of  his  own  chemicals 
and  had  invented  several  calendar 
clocks.  The  first  was  manufactured 
by  Atkins  Clock  Company.  His 
calendar  clock  ‘self  adjusting  for 
leap  years  —  the  most  perfect  ever 
made’  was  being  manufactured  by 
the  Ansonia  Clock  Company. 

But  his  great  passion  was  dia¬ 
toms.  Among  the  great  Bristol  fos¬ 
sil  beds  of  these  tiny  one-celled  or- 

J 

ganisms  and  in  living  survivals  in 
ponds  and  lakes,  he  had  discovered 
new  species,  several  of  which  scien¬ 
tists  named  after  him. 

Often  Arthur  dropped  in  at  the 
Y.M.C.A.  Library  in  the  Seymour 
Building,  later  to  become  the  Bristol 
Public  Library.  This  collection  had 
been  started  by  the  ‘New  Carpet  So¬ 
ciety’  of  the  Congregational  Church 
about  1845.  By  1868  ‘The  Old 
Maids  Library’  had  grown  to  445 
volumes  and  was  turned  over  with 
all  collected  funds  to  the  Y.M.C.A. 
to  be  maintained  as  a  public  insti- 
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tution.  Though  it  had  been  burned 
out  on  various  occasions,  it  now  had 
nearly  2,000  volumes. 

Arthur  went  with  his  father  to  see 
the  big  factories  on  Water  Street, 
later  to  be  called  Riverside  Ave¬ 
nue.  Welch’s  Bristol  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  making  knit  under¬ 
wear  was  being  revamped.  There 
were  several  clock  factories  and  the 
Bristol  Saw  Company,  which  had 
taken  over  the  plant  where  Harold 
J.  Potter,  owner  of  thoroughbred 
horses,  used  to  make  melodeons, 
and  a  man  named  Shady  made  rock¬ 
ing  horses.  The  saw  company  had 
been  owned  since  1862  bv  H.  Porter. 

J 

The  first  Bristol  saws  had  been 
made  by  Irenus  Atkins.  Now,  fifty 
years  later,  thousands  of  saws  were 
being  made  by  a  new  process,  from 
imported  English  steel.  Smaller 
saws  were  made  from  sheet  steel 
and  circular  saws  from  ‘saw  blanks’ 
—  rough,  unpolished  and  untem¬ 
pered  steel  disks.  Huge  presses, 
the  largest  ones  in  Bristol,  cut  out 
the  ‘arbor  hole’  in  the  center  and  the 
teeth,  all  perfectly  gauged.  The 
saws,  flattened  under  heavy  pres¬ 
sure,  were  tempered  in  four  fur¬ 
naces  and  dipped  in  an  oil  bath,  the 
composition  of  which  was  a  jeal¬ 
ously  guarded  secret.  In  the  grind¬ 
ing  room  they  were  beveled  thin  on 
stones  by  means  of  moving  car¬ 
riages,  then  polished  and  etched 
with  chemicals. 


Big  ice  saws  helped  cut  the  frozen 
ponds  for  the  various  icehouses 
around  Bristol.  Even  bigger  lumber 
saws  helped  cut  the  trees  on  Fall 
Mountain  and  beyond  Chippins 
Hill  for  wood  for  homes  and  fac¬ 
tories.  Thin  types  were  in  demand 
by  cigar-box  companies.  All  varie¬ 
ties  were  being  made:  ‘circular, 
shingle,  top,  gang,  muling,  concave, 
ivory,  hand,  band,  panel,  butcher, 
scrolls,  crosscut,  hack,  ice,  book¬ 
binding.’  Some  saws  weighed  175 
pounds  and  were  sixty-four  inches 
in  diameter.  The  wafer-thin  saws 
were  so  light  two  dozen  could  be 
mailed  for  two  cents.  Circular 
saws  ranged  in  price  from  forty 
cents  to  $325.  Slitters,  rotary  shears 
and  boxmaker  rules  were  also  being 
manufactured. 

On  another  day,  Arthur  and  his 
father  visited  the  two  Forestville 
schools  on  Academy  Street  and  Staf¬ 
ford  Avenue,  and  went  to  see  the 
enormous  Welch  clock  plants  and 
the  prosperous  Bristol  Brass  lamp 
factory.  They  also  looked  in  at  La- 
porte  Hubbell  and  Son  on  Frederick 
Street,  making  lever  and  pendulum 
and  marine  clocks  and  bank-lock 
chronometers.  There  was  also  an 
auger  bit  factory  nearby,  run  by 
Charles  F.  Andrews. 

In  1883  Arthur  entered  Bristol’s 
first  high  school  class,  a  handful  of 
students  using  two  rooms  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  District  Three 
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grammar  school  where  his  father 
was  principal. 

By  then  Arthur  was  going  to 
church  socials  where  they  played 
Copenhagen,  Spin  the  Platter,  Post 
Office,  and  Clap-In  Clap-Out.  He 
saw  Gilbert  and  Sullivan’s  ‘Pinafore’ 
at  Town  Hall  and  went  to  the  Opera 
House  on  Laurel  Street  and  to  dine 
at  nearby  Commercial  House, 
which  had  just  built  a  big  new 
addition.  He  saw  a  minstrel  show 
at  the  Bristol  Press  auditorium. 

The  paper  now  had  its  own  build¬ 
ing.  In  1877  Reverend  Biggs  took 
in  as  partner  E.  S.  Pratt,  a  retiring 
grammar  school  principal.  They 
leased  ground  on  Main  Street  near 
Riverside  and  put  in  the  first  oil¬ 
burning  unit  in  Bristol.  The  second 
floor  was  made  into  a  hall  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  people,  the  largest  in  town. 
The  partnership  broke  up  two  years 
later,  and  Riggs  erected  another 
building  adjoining  the  first. 

He  bought  out  the  Pequabuck 
Valleij  Gazette  and  the  Times ,  but 
for  ten  years  was  faced  by  another 
rival,  the  Bristol  Herald,  with  offices 
in  the  Gridley  block.  Edited  most 
of  the  time  by  Lucius  B.  Norton,  it 
was  an  aggressive  paper  that  at¬ 
tacked  the  ‘political  ring’  and  pro¬ 
voked  libel  suits.  Several  efforts 
were  made  to  suppress  it.  One  edi¬ 
tor  was  given  a  ‘sound  strapping’  by 
a  leading  citizen. 

By  the  time  Arthur  started  in  high 
school,  he  was  talking  to  his  friends 


over  the  telephone.  The  service 
had  been  started  by  the  Connecticut 
Telephone  Company  in  1881  with 
forty-six  subscribers.  The  exchange, 
in  the  post  office  building  at  144 
Main  Street,  was  operated  by  one- 
armed  Civil  War  veteran,  Postmas¬ 
ter  S.  M.  Norton. 

Presently  Bristol  was  provided 
with  a  water  system.  For  more 

J 

than  ten  years,  the  town  had  been 
surveying  possibilities,  and  Charles 
S.  Treadway  kept  trying  to  arouse 
the  citizens  to  act.  When  his  urg- 
ings  brought  only  indifference,  he 
and  J.  H.  Sessions  organized  the 
Bristol  Water  Company  and  began 
laying  down  cast-iron  pipes.  The 
twelve-inch  central  main,  three 
miles  long,  tapped  a  huge  reservoir 
northwest  at  the  Plymouth  line. 
Later,  other  reservoirs  were  built  in 
Harwinton  and  in  Plvmouth. 

J 

Not  till  then  was  Bristol’s  growth 

O 

assured.  With  ample  water,  indus¬ 
tries  could  expand.  Over  the  years, 
with  the  loss  of  surrounding  woods, 
the  volume  of  Pequabuck  water  had 
decreased  to  a  fourth  of  what  it  had 
been  in  the  davs  when  Ebenezer 

J 

had  put  up  his  house  and  Plum  had 
built  the  first  mills.  Various  small 
brooks  on  which  factories  depended 
had  almost  dried  up.  Now  new  siz¬ 
able  industries  could  risk  coming  to 
Bristol. 

Nor  till  there  was  a  pure  water 
system  could  Bristol  enjoy  health 
and  stop  typhoid  scourges.  The  ar- 
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rival  of  piped-in  water  corre¬ 
sponded  with  the  revolutionary  in¬ 
vention  known  as  ‘Inside  Plumbing/ 
and  Bristol  Brass  began  making 
many  miles  of  brass  pipes  and  fit¬ 
tings. 

Treadway  took  such  a  lively  in¬ 
terest  in  the  company  that  one  sub¬ 
zero  night  when  pressure  dropped 
to  nothing,  he  and  the  superintend¬ 
ent  worked  all  night  hacking  an¬ 
chor  ice  from  the  outlet  screen.  The 
civic-minded  banker  was  no  longer 
young,  and  that  bitter  exposure 
probably  hastened  his  death. 

June  17,  1885  was  a  most  appro¬ 
priate  day  and  year  to  get  water. 
Bristol  was  exactly  a  hundred  years 
old  as  a  town,  and  at  six  a.m.  the 
Federal  Hill  cannon  boomed  salutes, 
the  church  bells  rang.  Ten  thou¬ 
sand  people  thronged  to  hear  Chaun- 
cey  Jerome,  the  clockmaker,  re¬ 
turned  to  Bristol  after  forty  years’ 
absence,  deliver  the  key  address  on 
the  Hill.  The  size  of  the  crowd 
showed  how  rapidly  Bristol  had 
grown,  and  Jerome,  who  remem¬ 
bered  only  a  few  buildings  on  the 
South  side  where  he  used  to  fish  for 
trout  in  the  little  stream  that  crossed 
Laurel  Street,  was  ‘astonished’  at  the 
progress,  prosperity  and  growth. 

In  1886  Bristol  got  another  im¬ 
portant  industry.  Old  Everett  Hor¬ 
ton,  who  had  a  small  machine  shop 
on  Oak  Street,  walked  into  the 
Bristol  National  Bank  and  pulled 


a  steel  rod  out  of  his  trouser  leg. 

“Why  do  you  carry  that  thing 
down  your  leg?”  Charles  S.  Tread¬ 
way  asked. 

The  rod  was  jointed.  Horton 
pulled  it  out  full  length.  “Just  think 
how  you  could  go  fishing  on  Sun¬ 
days  without  anybody  knowing  it.” 

“Whoever  heard  of  a  steel  fishing 
rod?”  said  Treadway. 

“They  will,”  retorted  Horton,  “and 
you’re  going  to  manufacture  them.” 

Treadway  bought  the  patent  and 
organized  the  Horton  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company.  ‘The  Bristol  Fishing 
Rod’  soon  became  famous.  The 
Oak  Street  shop  proved  too  small, 
and  a  small  frame  building  was  put 
up  on  North  Main  Street,  then  a 
modern  well -equipped  factory  giv¬ 
ing  employment  to  a  hundred 
workers. 

Other  industries  expanded.  At 
Ingraham’s,  two  100  horsepower 
boilers  were  installed  to  run  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  five  factories  and  heat  the 
residence  of  Edward  Ingraham, 
now  managing  the  firm.  A  200,000 
foot  capacity  kiln-drying  shed  for 
clockcase  wood  was  built.  A  250 
horsepower  high-speed  Corliss  en¬ 
gine  with  a  ten  ton  fly-wheel  pro¬ 
vided  electric  light,  maintained  700 
automatic  sprinklers,  and  turned  a 
606  foot  shaft  with  belting  to  move 
machinery.  Suction  drew  off  all 
dust  and  shavings  from  every  saw 
and  planer.  On  the  four  floors  of 
the  main  factory,  five  hundred  em- 
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ployees  made  nearly  250,000  clocks 
a  year,  valued  at  from  $8.50  to 
$18.50. 

Arthur  was  graduated  from  high 
school  that  year  with  seven  others. 
By  then  ‘advanced  courses’  were  be¬ 
ing  given  in  three  of  the  district 
schools,  and  for  the  following  year 
a  high  school  was  definitely  organ¬ 
ized  with  seventy-three  pupils  and 
Frank  A.  Brackett  as  principal,  as¬ 
sisted  by  one  woman  teacher. 

Electric  lights  also  came  to  Bris¬ 
tol.  In  1886  the  Bristol  Electric 
Light  Company  put  a  dynamo  in 
Eaton’s  mill,  later  built  a  plant  on 
‘Gridley  Hill.’ 

The  first  street  arc  lights  were 
maintained  by  private  subscription 
at  a  cost  of  $100  a  year,  and  Arthur’s 
first  job,  before  he  went  off  to  Yale, 
was  to  climb  poles  and  replace 
burned-out  carbon  rods.  Not  until 
July  1,  1892,  did  the  city  contract 
for  forty  lights  at  $90  per  year, 
twenty-nine  in  Bristol,  ten  in  Forest- 
ville,  one  at  Pierce’s  bridge.  In 
1896  fifty-five  were  maintained  by 
the  city,  ten  others  were  maintained 
privately.  Ingraham’s,  Sessions 
Foundry,  the  Spoon  Shop  and  New 
Departure  had  their  own  lighting 
svstems. 

j 


At  first,  for  economy,  street  lights 
were  turned  off  on  moonlit  nights, 
on  other  nights  at  eleven,  the  hour 
when  all  good  souls  should  be  home 
in  bed. 

The  lighting  of  the  streets  stopped 
a  flood  of  complaining  letters  to  the 
Bristol  Press  and  perhaps  saved 
many  an  ‘Ann  Tiquity’  from  falling 
into  some  puddle  or  off  unrailed 
bridges.  But  the  light  company 
did  more  than  bring  light. 

It  provided  power  that  replaced 
the  fickle  turbines  on  the  dwindling 
little  brooks.  In  due  time  electric¬ 
ity  multiplied  the  productive  capac¬ 
ity  of  each  Bristol  workman  168 
times.  Factories  could  now  grow 
to  any  size,  and  the  age  of  mass  pro¬ 
duction  was  at  hand  to  bring  com¬ 
forts,  to  put  running  water  into 
every  home,  to  help  wipe  out  the  old 
epidemics  and  provide  better  food 
and  shelter,  new  pleasures  and  more 
leisure. 

One  of  the  men  who  did  much  to 
help  bring  about  this  new  health 
and  enjoyment  for  Bristol  was  Dr. 
Arthur  S.  Brackett,  once  a  boy  who 
lived  on  Divinity  Street  and  climbed 
Federal  Hill  to  watch  fireworks  one 
hundred  years  after  freedom  was 
won. 
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was  only  twelve,  not  old  enough  to 
enter  the  bicycle  races  at  the  Grange 
Fair  that  October  1,  1890.  There 
were  amusing  incidents.  In  the 
‘one-mile  safety  race,’  William  Par¬ 
dee  would  have  come  out  first  and 
won  a  glass  clock  as  prize,  but  an 
ox  team  ambled  on  to  the  track,  and 
two  other  riders  swept  past  him  tri¬ 
umphantly,  so  he  came  in  third  and 
won  only  a  pair  of  tennis  shoes.  In 
the  ‘one-mile  handicap’  two  riders 
bumped  into  each  other  and  took 
bad  headers. 

Thousands  of  people  crowded  the 
Hickory  Park  grounds  to  look  at  the 
industrial  products.  They  milled 
around  the  sideshow  concession, 
having  their  weight  guessed,  tossing 
rings  over  pegs  and  stuffing  on  pea¬ 
nuts  and  popcorn.  Prizes  were 
given  out  for  poultry,  Hereford 
bulls,  calves  and  other  entries. 

A.  F.  Williams  displayed  his 
‘Monitor’  chicken  incubators  and 
brooders.  Special  types  were  made 
for  new-born  babies  in  hospitals. 
H.  J.  Mills  showed  his  paper  boxes. 


He  had  taken  over  from  his  uncle 
Benajah  Hitchcock  and  had  put  up 
a  new  plant  on  Church  Street. 

The  industrial  parade  that  began 
at  two  o’clock,  reported  the  Bristol 
Press,  “went  ahead  by  long  odds,  of 
anything  ever  gotten  up  for  such  an 
occasion  in  Bristol.”  Nearly  every 
businessman,  and  many  from  Plym¬ 
outh,  Plainville,  Wolcott  and  Mad 
River,  had  piled  their  wares  in  more 
or  less  artistic  fashion  on  to  about 
eighty  decorated  wagons. 

Carleton  B.  Ives’s  meat  market  at 
113  Main  Street  entered  four  wag- 
ons  with  fowls,  animals,  meat, 
beeves  on  hooks  and  aproned  butch¬ 
ers.  The  A.  J.  Muzzy  wagon  bore 
a  house  cleverly  constructed,  with 
rugs  and  drapes. 

What  most  took  Arthur’s  fancy 
was  the  Compounce  resort  display 
which  showed  old  ‘Chief  Corn- 
pounce’  sitting  in  an  iron  kettle  with 
two  paddles  just  as  he  was  supposed 
to  have  crossed  the  lake  long  ago. 

The  Bristol  Copper  and  Silver 
Mining  Company  —  the  copper  mine 
was  in  operation  again  —  had  a  big 
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wagon  with  miners  in  work  clothes, 
lit  hat-lamps,  picks  and  sledge  ham¬ 
mers. 

One  day  after  school  Arthur  went 
over  to  the  mine,  made  profitable 
again  by  the  rise  in  the  price  of  cop¬ 
per  and  cheaper  processing  meth¬ 
ods.  Burton  S.  Cowles,  foreman  of 
the  paper-box  factory,  E.  J.  Hnbbell, 
curator  of  the  Pittsfield  Museum, 
and  several  others  had  organized  the 
company  with  $500,000  capital  and 
were  pumping  out  the  old  diggings, 
repairing  the  dam  and  raceway  and 
installing  new  machinery. 

The  greenish  water  that  had  filled 
up  the  two  abandoned  shafts  had 
enough  copper  content  to  pay 
pumping  costs.  One  shaft  still  had 
its  timbers  intact,  so  it  and  a  new 
shaft  were  driven  down  to  about 
400  feet.  The  best  ore  at  338  feet 
assayed  73.41  per  cent  copper,  23 
ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton,  fabu- 
louslv  rich,  but  unfortunately 
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spotty. 

Far  down  the  shafts,  Arthur  could 
see  the  lights  in  the  miners’  caps, 
gleaming  as  from  an  inverted  sky. 

One  Sunday  a  school  friend  in- 
vited  Arthur  to  a  special  affair  at 
the  Methodist  Mount  Hope  Chapel 
on  Chippins  Hill,  which  had  already 
become  quite  famous.  This  was  a 
Sunday  School,  originally  started  in 
the  Chippins  Hill  Schoolhouse  in 
1884  by  the  teacher,  Hattie  O.  Utter. 
When  she  left,  it  was  kept  going 


with  the  assistance  of  William  E. 
Sessions,  the  foundry  man.  He  soon 
came  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  it 
and  installed  a  reed  organ  in  the 
school. 

Attendance  soon  outgrew  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  schoolroom  and  Mr. 
Sessions  raised  money  to  erect  the 
chapel,  and  secured  enough  to  add 
a  steeple  and  bell.  George  C.  Arms 
cut  the  cornerstone.  The  edifice  was 
dedicated  on  October  23,  1889,  with 
hymn-singing,  a  sermon,  an  address 
by  Sessions,  and  a  familiar  song 
by  Nellie  Sessions,  ‘There  is  a 
Green  Hill  Far  Away.’  The  carpets 
and  desk  were  donated  by  Mr.  Ses¬ 
sions’  mother,  and  a  thirty-day  clock 
was  donated  by  George  W.  Mitch¬ 
ell.  For  many  years  thereafter,  Ses¬ 
sions  personally  gave  his  time  and 
money  to  keep  the  work  going  and 
improve  the  chapel. 

After  school  and  on  Saturdays, 

J  7 

Arthur  always  hurried  on  to  Forest- 
ville  to  his  father’s  hairspring  fac¬ 
tory  where  he  had  his  own  bench. 

As  a  young  man,  his  father,  Fred¬ 
erick  Newton  Manross,  had  worked 
for  S.  E.  Boot  making  clock  dials, 
then  for  thirteen  years  was  a  clock 
contractor  for  Welch.  In  his  free 
time  he  made  hairsprings  for  clocks 
and  fine  instruments  in  his  kitchen. 

He  devised  an  entirely  new  proc¬ 
ess  of  drawing  and  rolling  wire 
that  cut  costs  95  per  cent.  This  de¬ 
pended  on  uniform  steel.  The  best 
he  could  get  in  the  United  States 
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was  a  scratch-brush  steel,  but  he 
soon  imported  the  best  European 
grades.  His  product  found  such  ac¬ 
ceptance,  he  set  up  a  small  factory. 
It  had  only  300  square  feet  of  floor 
space,  but  by  1890  he  had  increased 
this  to  2,000  square  feet. 

On  a  fine  May  day  in  1895  Ar¬ 
thur’s  father  called  him  from  his 
workbench  to  drive  to  Bristol.  They 
picked  up  Arthur’s  mother,  Sylvia. 

Pine  Street  was  badly  torn  up  be¬ 
cause  the  Bristol  and  Plainville 
Tramway  Company,  organized  two 
years  ago,  was  laying  down  tracks. 
Charles  S.  Treadway  and  J.  H.  Ses¬ 
sions  were  among  the  chief  backers. 

Arthur  wanted  to  be  an  electri¬ 
cian  but  wondered  if  it  would  not  be 
more  fun  to  be  a  motorman.  This 
was  such  an  honor  that  each  director 
of  the  new  streetcar  company  had 
reserved  the  privilege  of  naming  one 
motorman  and  one  conductor  —  just 
as  senators  name  West  Point  cadets. 

They  turned  up  toward  Lake 
Compounce  where  two  miles  of 
track  had  already  been  laid  down. 
A  controversy  had  developed  over 
the  best  kind  of  poles.  Along  Lake 
Avenue,  they  were  round,  but  oc¬ 
tagonal  poles  would  be  used  as  far 
as  Muzzy  Corner. 

“The  cars  will  be  running  by  Au¬ 
gust,”  remarked  Frederick  Newton. 
“That  will  be  a  big  thing  for  Lake 
Compounce.  Everybody  can  get 


there.”  One  of  Frederick’s  aunts 
was  related  to  Gad  Norton  who  had 
built  up  Compounce  Lake. 

The  view  of  the  calm  blue-green 
expanse  of  the  lake  nestled  in  the 
forest-clad  slopes  was  as  splendid 
as  when  Elias  Roberts  and  his  bride 
Susanna  Ives  had  ridden  over  the 
old  trail  —  and  thereby  Bristol  had 
become  the  clock  center  of  the 
world.  At  the  bogs  near  here,  Ar¬ 
thur’s  earliest  ancestors  had  come  as 
boys  with  young  Steve  Barnes  to 
gather  cranberries. 

The  contractor,  F.  L.  Burr,  a  rela¬ 
tive  of  the  husband  of  Frederick’s 
sister,  Mary  Lanette,  was  building  a 
big  new  casino.  It  was  to  have  a 
kitchen  annex,  and  a  big  veranda  on 
three  sides.  Uncle  Burr  explained 
that  the  first  floor  would  be  used  for 
a  dining  room  and  refreshments. 
The  dance  hall  and  dressing  rooms 
would  be  on  the  second  floor. 

“The  way  the  Crocodile  Club  is 
growing,  it  won’t  be  any  too  big,” 
said  Frederick  Manross. 

The  Crocodile  Club  had  been 
formed  about  ten  years  before  this 
to  celebrate  Gad  Norton’s  success  in 
having  Compounce  Lake  set  off 
from  Southington  as  part  of  Bristol, 
a  large  thumb  of  land  sticking  down 
into  the  neighboring  town  not  part 
of  the  original  1721  survey. 

“In  front  of  the  casino,”  Uncle 
Burr  continued  to  explain,  “there 
will  be  an  electric  fountain  that 
changes  color  like  the  rainbow.” 

O 
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Returning,  the  Manrosses  crossed 
the  bridge  near  the  old  Barnes- 
Pierce  tavern  and  the  Bristol  Brass 
and  Clock  Company,  and  rolled 
along  Water  Street,  past  the  long 
white  wooden  bridge  beside  the  old 
Downs  mill,  now  the  Ivory  and 
Bone  Shop. 

Beyond  the  fancy  red  iron-grilled 
bridge  on  East  Street,  or  Hooker 
Court,  they  passed  the  Stockinet, 
the  old  Bristol  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  where  a  hundred  and  fifty  em¬ 
ployees  in  three  large  three-storv 
brick  factories,  made  underwear. 
Improved  machinery  to  cleanse  and 
‘lap’  the  raw  cotton  had  just  been  in¬ 
stalled.  The  concern  was  now 
headed  by  Julius  R.  Mitchell  —  son 
of  George  and  Polly  —  who  had 
married  Drusilla  Welch,  Elisha’s 
sister.  Julius  and  his  son,  George 
W.  Mitchell,  owned  the  biggest 
men’s  furnishing  store  on  Main 
Street  near  Muzzy’s. 

At  the  next  comer,  iron  pipe  was 
stacked  up  to  be  used  to  carry  Bris¬ 
tol’s  new  sewer  under  the  river. 
The  sewer,  long  overdue,  was  going 
to  mean  much  for  public  health. 

A  new  borough  government  had 
been  set  up  for  the  central  square 
mile  of  the  town  where  business,  in¬ 
dustry  and  population  were  concen¬ 
trated,  to  handle  this  and  other 
costly  civic  improvements  and  to  or¬ 
ganize  an  adequate  police  depart¬ 
ment.  Dr.  Edward  PriixLe  Wood¬ 
ward  was  made  Warden;  Charles  S. 


Treadway  became  the  Treasurer. 

Pipes  were  being  laid  down  rap¬ 
idly  everywhere.  High  Street, 
where  Albert  Sessions’s  house  was 
being  remodeled,  was  badly  torn 
up.  Elm  Street  was  a  slow  difficult 
job  of  drilling  into  hard  ledge. 

Prospect  Street  was  being  wid¬ 
ened  and  improved.  All  over  the 
city  concrete  sidewalks  were  being 
laid  down,  a  great  improvement, 
putting  an  end  to  the  old  mudholes. 
Much  new  civic  improvement  was 
being  spurred  on  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  organized  on  February  7, 
1889,  with  Epaphroditus  Peck  as  its 
president. 

The  Manrosses  passed  the  new 
high  school  at  Summer  and  Center 
Streets,  which  Arthur  was  attending 
—  he  would  graduate  next  year.  A 
$35,000  building  had  been  author¬ 
ized  at  the  1888  Town  Meeting. 
After  delays  due  to  condemnation 
proceedings,  the  work  was  finished 
in  time  for  the  1891  Fall  term,  a 
large  red  brick  edifice  with  the  com¬ 
plicated  fayade  of  the  period.  Man¬ 
ual  training  was  added  to  the  cur¬ 
riculum  in  1893. 

Bristol  now  had  a  public  library 
on  the  upstairs  floor  of  the  Ebers 
Building  at  11  North  Main  Street. 
The  reading  rooms  were  always 
crowded. 

In  August  1891,  Mrs.  Parthenia 
T.  Norton  of  New  York,  widow  of 
Henry  G.  Norton,  ‘a  native  of  Bris- 
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tol,  and  direct  descendant  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Gaylord,  one  of  the  founders 
of  said  town,’  willed  to  it  $5,000, 
the  family  library  of  991  volumes 
and  the  library  furniture.  The 
Y.M.C.A.  was  about  to  disband, 
and  by  town-meeting  vote  in  Octo¬ 
ber  that  year,  its  2,528  volumes 
were  bought  for  $500  and  a  three- 
quarter  mill  tax  levied.  The  new 
quarters  were  opened  to  the  public 
January  1,  1892.  Other  acquisitions 
brought  the  collection  up  to  3,825 
volumes.  That  first  year  total  circu¬ 
lation  was  11,179. 

Edward  B.  Dunbar  was  named 
chairman  of  the  board,  and  Epa- 
phroditus  Peck,  the  historian,  be¬ 
came  secretary. 

Thomas  H.  Patterson,  principal  of 
the  Federal  Hill  School,  served  as 
librarian  until  Charles  L.  Wooding 
could  take  over  later  in  the  year. 
Thereafter  Wooding  devoted  fifty- 
two  years  of  faithful  service  to  the 
institution. 

Another  bequest  of  $5,000  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  Julia  M.  Tompkins  of 
Chicago,  whose  husband  had  lived 
in  Bristol  when  a  young  man,  and 
the  Library  Board  was  now  nego¬ 
tiating  to  buy  a  wooden  house  at 
Main  and  High  Streets  until  a 
proper  building  could  be  erected. 

The  Manrosses  passed  by  there  on 
their  drive  and  stopped  at  24  Sum¬ 
mer  Street  where  Joel  Case  was 
building  a  new  wheel  and  mill  fac¬ 
tory.  A  big  stone  retaining  wall  had 


been  put  up,  and  a  roadway  graded 
to  the  top  of  the  ledge  above  the  old 
Indian  pottery. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  the  rail¬ 
road  tracks  which  now  ran  on  to 
Plymouth  curved  north  in  a  big 
loop.  To  the  right  could  be  seen 
the  Edward  Ingraham  clock  plant, 
now  employing  nearly  six  hundred 
workers.  Since  Elias’s  death  in 
1885  it  had  been  headed  bv  his  son 

J 

and  grandsons. 

Further  on  was  the  H.  C.  Thomp¬ 
son  Clock  Company  which  had 
bought  the  Ives-Pomeroy  plant  in 
1878.  Thompson,  who  at  first  made 
a  small  nickel-lever  clock  was  also 
devoting  most  of  his  energies,  not  to 
clocks  but  to  special  movements  and 
devices,  particularly  the  famous 
Western  Union  clocks,  wound  every 
hour  and  electrically  controlled  for 
accuracy  by  a  direct  wire  to  the 
U.  S.  Naval  observatory.  These 
clocks  were  rarely  sold,  but  were 
rented  to  be  used  in  large  office 
buildings  and  railroad  stations  as  a 
master  clock  to  control  any  number 
of  secondary  pieces.  Part  of  the 
Thompson  floor  space  was  now  be¬ 
ing  used  by  a  concern  making  bells  — 
the  New  Departure  Bell  Company. 

Southeast,  beyond  the  factories 
on  Meadow  and  Laurel  Streets  and 
the  Pequabuck,  ribbon-like  Wolcott 
Street  snaked  west  toward  Fall 
Mountain.  The  Manrosses  did  not 
know  that  nearly  a  century  ago,  a 
pretty  romantic  girl  named  Candace 
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Roberts,  daughter  of  the  clock- 
maker,  had  walked  along  that  street, 
her  shawl  slanted  jauntily  across  her 
shoulders,  or  sometimes  started  out 
on  horseback  to  work  in  the  big  Eli¬ 
jah  Manross  tinshop  in  Forestville. 

This  factory  on  Summer  Street 
was  Case’s  third  one.  In  1881  he 
had  rented  the  old  Ives  brothers’ 
Eureka  factory  to  manufacture  sin¬ 
gle  and  double  vertical  grinding 
mills  he  had  invented  and  which  the 
Bristol  Press  called  "unequaled  in 
the  world  for  simplicity,  capacity 
and  durability.’  In  1888  he  took 
back  the  rights  to  his  patented 
waterwheel  from  the  National  Wa¬ 
ter  Wheel  Company  and  organized 
the  Case  Wheel  and  Mill  Company 
to  make  both  products.  The  follow¬ 
ing  year  a  fine  brick  building,  with 
deep-piling  concrete  foundations 
and  braced  triple  floors  to  carry 
heavy  machinery,  was  erected  south 
of  the  spoon  factory.  Now,  only 
six  years  later,  Case  was  putting  up 
this  larger  building  here  atop  the 
Summer  Street  ledge. 

Recently  Joel  had  devised  a  new 
carriage  spring  and  had  invented 
an  engine  that  would  revolutionize 
steam  power.  This  was  a  simplified 
mobile  ten-horse  power  engine,  only 
half  a  cubic  foot,  that  one  man  could 
make  in  a  week.  It  was  automati¬ 
cally  oiled  and  had  only  two  mov¬ 
ing  parts.  New  Britain  capitalists 
had  organized  a  company  to  manu¬ 


facture  it,  giving  Case  $50,000  cash 
and  $75,000  in  stock. 

Bristol,  with  fifty  manufacturing 
plants  employing  3,000  hands,  was 
really  busy  these  days.  New  stores 
were  going  up  on  Main  Street,  and 
carriages  and  wagons  crossing  the 
red  iron  bridge  over  the  Pequabuck 
became  quite  a  tangle  at  busy  hours. 
Some  stores  now  had  electric  clocks 
connected  by  direct  wire  with  the 
Yale  Observatory.  A  new  opera 
house  was  being  built.  New  homes 
were  being  erected.  Case,  active  in 
this  line  also,  put  up  fifty-six  houses, 
many  on  Spring  Street  which  he 
opened  up.  The  fanciful  touches  to 
his  architecture  caused  the  Bristol 
Pi  ^ess  to  remark  that  he  had  ‘a  pro¬ 
clivity  for  house-building  as  com¬ 
mendable  as  it  is  remarkable.’  By 
1895  there  were  nearly  twice  as 
many  houses  in  town  as  a  decade 
earlier. 

Many  new  concerns  were  started: 
clock-case,  clock-dial  and  toy  and 
novelty  factories,  a  number  of  hard¬ 
ware  concerns,  various  tinshops. 
Besides  big  Bristol  Brass,  several 
smaller  brass  companies  were  mak¬ 
ing  specialized  castings. 

William  L.  Barrett,  general  fore¬ 
man  for  the  S.  G.  Monce  Co.  left 
that  concern  in  1893,  rented  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Root  shop  at  Main  and 
School  Streets  and  put  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  a  complete  line  of  steel  wheel 
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glass  cutters.  From  time  to  time 
other  products  such  as  can-openers 
and  glaziers’  tools  were  added. 

The  most  notable  new  industry 
was  the  New  Departure  Bell  Com¬ 
pany,  started  seven  years  ago  by 
two  remarkable  Florida  hardware 
men,  Albert  F.  and  Edward  Rock¬ 
well. 

Albert  Rockwell  had  invented  a 
mechanical  door  bell  with  springs 
and  a  clock  mechanism  that  did 
away  with  cumbersome  wet  storage 
batteries,  but  gave  the  effect  of  an 
electric  bell.  That  was  why  —  be- 
sides  the  Florida  vellow-fever  epi¬ 
demic  —  that  the  two  brothers  had 
come  to  Bristol,  the  home  of  springs 
and  clocks. 

“The  advance  guard  of  New  De¬ 
parture  Company,”  remarked  Al¬ 
bert  Rockwell,  “arrived  in  Bristol  in 
November  1888  with  a  few  debts, 
no  money,  but  a  wonderful  inven¬ 
tory  of  hopes.”  H.  C.  Thompson 
with  “his  little  water  wheel”  at  the 
old  Ives  Eureka  Shop,  “took  us  in 
because  we  didn’t  look  like  bur¬ 
glars,”  and  Charley  Michael  at  the 
Commercial  House  “grubstaked  us 
for  eight  weeks’  board.”  Thompson 
made  the  type  of  time-pieces  the 
Rockwells  were  looking  for  to  put 
in  their  bells. 

But  the  little  water  wheel’  they 
shared  provided  only  two  horse¬ 
power.  Their  square  turning  shaft 
ran  too  slow  or  fast,  the  wedges  on 


the  wooden  pulleys  were  always 
coming  out,  and  the  polishing  wheel 
took  all  the  power  forcing  other 
equipment  to  stop. 

They  soon  moved  across  the  way 
to  the  Jones  plant,  just  vacated  bv 
lockmakers  Plumb  and  Allen  and 
the  Ingraham  Company,  where  they 
had  more  space  and  a  few  more 
horsepower. 

Charles  S.  Treadway,  the  banker, 
always  quick  to  take  hold  of  any 
promising  invention,  encouraged 
Rockwell  brothers,  and  on  June  27, 
1889,  the  New  Departure  Bell  Com¬ 
pany  was  incorporated  with  $50,000 
capital.  $30,000  consisted  of  pat¬ 
ents  and  good  will. 

The  Rockwells  peddled  their  first 
doorbells  on  wheelbarrows  from 
house  to  house,  but  within  a  year 
forty-one  workers  were  employed, 
and  the  factory  was  also  making 
bells  for  trolleys  and  cable  cars,  fire 
apparatus  and  clocks;  tea  bells, 
office  bells,  alarm  bells.  Bicycle 
bells  turned  out  to  be  their  most 
profitable  venture. 

After  pneumatic  tires  were  in¬ 
vented,  the  bicycle  craze  swept  the 
countrv  and  Hartford  became  a 
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great  producer.  The  rotary  thumb- 
lever  Rockwell  bells  were  in  great 
demand.  The  polished  tops  were 
embossed  with  dog,  Indian  and 
black  white-eyed  horses’  heads. 

New  Departure  soon  made  other 
bicycle  accessories  and  set  up  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  to  manufacture  bicycle 
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lamps  with  a  British-owned  patent. 

An  effort  to  manufacture  brass 
faucets  turned  out  badly,  and  the 
equipment  had  to  be  bargain- 
counter  sold  for  $10,000.  But  other 
side  lines  —  cyclometers,  trolley 
harps  (the  strong  harp-shaped 
springs  holding  trolleys  to  the  wire), 
trouser  guards,  even  medals,  did 
well. 

Clayton  Brothers  and  other  con¬ 
cerns  soon  began  making  so  many 
kinds  of  bells  that  Bristol  became 
known  as  the  ‘Bell  City/  In  1893 
William  Clayton’s  shears  factory  — 
the  old  Drum  Shop  on  Union  Street 
—  burned  down,  but  his  sons,  Hora¬ 
tio  and  Americus  put  up  a  new  large 
plant.  They  made  steel  and  cast 
iron  shears,  tinner  snips  and  hard¬ 
ware,  and  did  nickel-plating,  and 
their  new  line  of  doorbells  proved 
profitable. 

Bells,  since  they  used  springs, 
were  a  godsend  to  the  Dunbar  and 
Wallace  Barnes  companies.  Wal¬ 
lace  prospered  and  soon  put  money 
into  numbers  of  new  enterprises. 
He  invested  in  shore  property  at  the 
new  West  Haven  Savin  Rock  amuse¬ 
ment  resort  and  sold  ‘Oklahoma’ 
building  lots  at  Martha’s  Vineyard, 
where  he  put  up  a  hotel.  For  both 
amusement  and  profit,  he  bred  prize 
Jerseys  and  prize  hunting  dogs. 

He  was  also  a  good  technician 
who  knew  the  ins  and  outs  of  spring 
making  and  invented  several  basic 


new  processes.  But  he  died  in  1893, 
on  the  eve  of  the  depression,  leav¬ 
ing  his  multiple  affairs  in  poor  finan¬ 
cial  shape.  For  two  years  the  spring 
business  was  run  by  the  estate,  then 
was  managed  by  his  son  Carlyle 
Fuller  Barnes. 

After  getting  out  of  college,  Car¬ 
lyle  had  worked  as  bookkeeper  for 
Hartford  steel  merchants,  then  at 
the  Cheney  silk  mills,  but  in  1877 
had  thrown  up  his  job  to  go  to  Eu¬ 
rope  and  study  music  under  the 
great  German  masters. 

At  Wallace’s  urgent  request,  Car¬ 
lyle  came  back  reluctantly  in  the 
summer  of  1880  to  help  his  brother 
run  the  Irenus  Atkins  clock  factory, 
given  up  when  ‘priest’  Irenus  went 
blind. 

Barnes  Brothers,  specializing  in 
office  clocks,  lasted  only  three  years. 
Harry  kept  on,  with  Wyllys  C.  Ladd, 
a  brother-in-law,  bookkeeper  for  the 
National  Water  Wheel  Company,  as 
manager,  making  cathedral  gongs, 
cast-iron  nuts,  lantern  holders  and 
light  hardware. 

Carlyle  continued  his  great  love 
for  music,  and  on  the  second-floor 
auditorium  of  the  Odeon  Building, 
which  Wallace  had  built  near  the 
Muzzy  store,  he  organized  Bristol’s 
first  cornet  band  —  the  Trio  Club  — 
and  headed  the  orchestra.  Public 
recitals  were  given  there  or  at  Town 
Hall,  with  combined  local  and  New 
York  talent.  On  February  12,  1884 
Carlyle  appeared  on  the  program  as 
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solo  flautist.  Admission  was  fifteen 
cents.  October  1,  1885  be  married 
Lena  H.  Forbes,  who  had  studied  at 
the  Cincinnati  College  of  Music  and 
was  giving  piano  and  organ  lessons, 
and  they-  staged  more  concerts  and 
put  on  the  operettas,  The  Mikado’ 
and  The  Frogs  of  Windham.’ 

Harry  Barnes  died  and,  with  Wal¬ 
lace’s  death,  Carlyle  had  to  step  in 
and  take  over  sole  management  of 
the  big  Barnes  spring  plant. 

The  biggest  new  development  on 
the  horizon  was  the  new  Sessions 
Foundry,  and  Frederick  Newton 
Manross,  driving  with  his  wife  and 
son  this  May  day  of  1895,  headed 
for  there.  They  passed  the  new 
German  Lutheran  Church.  On 
Farmington  Avenue,  the  brick  walls 
and  round  gray  stone  fagade  of  the 
foundry  soon  came  into  view. 

The  original  works,  which  John 
H.  Sessions,  the  trunk  hardware  man 
and  banker,  had  bought  in  1879, 
after  the  founder,  Andrew  Terry, 
died,  had  been  located  on  Laurel 
Street.  John  Humphrey  Sessions 
had  put  his  son,  William  E.  Sessions 
in  charge  to  make  malleable  castings 
for  trunk  clamps  and  trim.  Em¬ 
ployment  soon  jumped  from  eight¬ 
een  to  a  hundred  and  seventy -five. 

After  a  time,  gray  castings  were 
produced  for  the  general  trade,  and 
many  new  buildings  made  the  Lau¬ 
rel  Street  site  too  cramped.  By  spe¬ 
cial  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of 


Connecticut,  the  concern  was  incor¬ 
porated  for  $200,000  (later  $500,000) 
and  the  new  plant  constructed  on 
Farmington  Avenue  on  an  ample 
thirty-acre  tract. 

At  the  time  of  the  Manross  visit, 
two  powerful  Harris-Corliss  en¬ 
gines,  four  electric  generators,  mo¬ 
tors,  and  three  135  horse-power 
safety  boilers  were  being  installed. 
They  visited  the  cupolas,  the  slag 
tumbling  barrel  room,  the  core  and 
molding  shops. 

“We  are  going  to  make  this  the 
finest  foundry  in  the  industry  with 
the  best  conditions  for  workers,” 
William  E.  Sessions  told  Manross. 
“It’s  going  to  be  the  safest,  the  most 
sanitary  and  healthful,  with  proper 
ventilation  and  heat,  pure  water  and 
good  light.  There  won’t  be  a  trace 
of  gloom  in  the  entire  plant.” 

Sessions  had  also  put  money  into 
the  new  Codling  Company.  Robert 
B.  Codling  had  invented  an  auto¬ 
matic  metal-turning  and  polishing 
machine  and  started  manufacturing 
in  1893  in  the  old  Ingraham  case 
shop.  Soon  it  took  over  the  Solo¬ 
mon  Spring  Clock  plant  on  River¬ 
side,  vacated  by  E.  N.  Welch  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  Manrosses  drove  back  to  For- 
estville  over  Federal  Hill  and  on 
down  the  steep  street  where  Bill 
Thorpe’s  stagecoach  had  once  ca¬ 
reened. 

On  King  Street  he  pulled  to  a  stop 
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and  waved  his  whip.  “That’s  where 
Nehemiah  Manross,  your  ancestor, 
the  first  settler  along  with  Ebenezer 
Barnes,  built  his  house  to  bring  his 
wife  and  family  from  Lebanon,”  he 
told  his  son. 

He  told  about  Nehemiah’s  nota¬ 
ble  descendants  and  Arthur’s  great 
uncle  Eli  Manross,  who  invented  the 
compass  jewel.  “Compasses  were 
sent  to  him  from  every  part  of  the 
globe  for  repair.  .  .  .  Your  grand¬ 
father  Elijah,  like  his  father  Elisha, 
made  clocks.  In  later  years,  he 
started  a  wool  and  fur  business.” 

Frederick  picked  up  the  reins.  “I 
have  an  idea  this  may  be  the  last 
year  we  use  a  carriage.  I  want  to 
be  the  first  man  in  Bristol  to  own  one 
of  those  new  horseless  buggies.” 

But  the  following  year  —  1896  — 
when  Arthur  got  his  diploma  at  the 
high-school  graduation  ceremonies 
at  the  Congregational  Parish  House, 
Herbert  N.  Gale,  the  North  Main 
Street  photographer,  came  steaming 
up  in  a  horseless  car,  the  first  in  Bris¬ 
tol.  That  was  also  the  year  Bristol 
got  its  first  letter  carrier  system. 

Daniel  J.  Gale  of  Forestville,  Her¬ 
bert’s  father,  had  just  perfected  a 
super-accurate  simplified  clock  strik¬ 
ing  mechanism,  with  a  turnback, 
workable  in  any  position,  that  elimi¬ 
nated  spring  and  wire-lock  work.  It 
would  greatly  reduce  costs  and 
Welch  bought  it  at  once. 

Herbert  was  quite  an  inventor 
too.  He  developed  an  improved 


photographic  plate,  a  trolley  fork 
that  the  new  street  car  company  was 
going  to  use,  a  bicycle  bell,  all  of 
which  were  taken  up  by  Bristol 
companies.  His  greatest  delight 
was  the  making  of  ‘sterescopes’  of 
Bristol,  double  pictures  mounted  on 
gray-green  cardboard,  a  product 
which  sold  very  well. 

Gale  fitted  up  his  auto  with  a 
movable  camera  to  take  pictures  of 
houses  and  landscapes  without  his 
getting  out.  His  ‘horseless  buggy’ 
was  the  wonder  of  the  town.  He 
had  to  refuel  every  few  miles  and 
was  always  having  to  run  into  houses 
to  ask  desperately  for  water,  but  the 
chugging  thing  sailed  over  the  steep 
hills  with  wonderful  ease,  making  a 
great  racket  that  frightened  horses, 
and  throwing  out  a  great  cloud  of 
white  vapor.  When  it  passed,  every¬ 
body  knew  something  unusual  was 
happening  in  the  land. 

Frederick  Manross  was  interested 
in  a  car  that  E.  P.  Clap  of  New  Ha¬ 
ven  was  making.  Clap  worked  out 
improvements,  and  in  1898  he  and 
Manross  drove  from  Forestville  to 
New  Haven  City  Hall,  making  the 
thirty-two-mile  trip  in  one  hour  and 
fifty-one  minutes  without  having  to 
stop  for  gas  or  water.  Convinced 
that  a  gas-motor  car  was  the  only 
desirable  kind  of  automobile,  Fred¬ 
erick,  after  a  trip  out  to  Cleveland 
to  see  it  at  first  hand,  ordered  one 
invented  by  Alexander  Winton. 
Winton  brought  the  car  East  to 
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show  Manross  how  to  run  it  —  the 
first  gas-engine  car  ever  to  operate 
on  Connecticut  highways. 

The  Bristol  Press  reporter  was 
duly  impressed:  “With  its  easy 
riding  springs  it  glides  along  with¬ 
out  effort  and  without  anxiety  for 
an  over-worked  horse,  ft  brings 
to  us  a  new  sense  of  power  and 
travel.  Man  .  .  .  with  a  touch  of 
inherent  laziness,  instinctively  wants 
to  ride.  The  idea  of  having  gained 
mastery  over  nature  and  the  ele¬ 
ments  by  a  touch  of  a  lever  and  out- 
rivaling  the  .  .  .  fastest  horse  or  the 


bicycle  rider  is  .  .  .  captivating.” 

The  following  year  Frederick 
bought  a  three-wheeled  Knox  for 
Svlvia,  who  became  the  first  woman 
driver  in  Connecticut.  They  drove 
in  the  Winton  to  Bridgeport’s  first 
auto  parade  and  boldly  continued 
on  to  New  York,  making  it  there 
and  back  to  Bristol  over  the  terrible 
roads  without  a  mishap. 

As  for  Arthur,  he  was  not  a  motor- 
man,  but  a  lineman  for  the  tramway 
company. 

It  was  going  to  be  a  marvelous 

O  O 

new  century. 


Frederick  Newton  Manross  and  Wife  Sylvia  ( Permission  Arthur  N.  Manross ) 
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^WILLIE  TREADWELL,  SOn  of 

superintendent  C.  A.  Tredwell, 
blew  the  whistle  at  the  Bristol  Lib¬ 
erty  Bell  Company.  Work  had  be¬ 
gun  that  Tuesday  morning  of  Au¬ 
gust  1897  in  Edward  Bock  well’s 
new  factory  on  Riverside  Avenue. 
Edward  had  split  off  from  his 
brother  Albert  and  the  New  Depar¬ 
ture  Bell  Company  to  set  up  his 
own  business. 

“A  welcome  sound,”  reported 
Editor  Riggs  of  the  Bristol  Press. 
“Another  promising  industry  has 
been  added  to  Bristol  manufactur- 

•  r> 

mg. 

The  new  plant  on  the  site  of  the 
‘Ivory  Shop’  at  Downs’  mill  covered 
12,000  square  feet.  A  Humphrey 
30-horsepower  water  wheel  and  a 
Knowles  power  pump  carried  water 
to  all  parts  of  the  factory.  A  30- 
horsepower  boiler  and  a  20-horse- 
power  engine  furnished  steam  for 
heat  and  power,  and  a  110  light 
dynamo  furnished  illumination. 

The  plant  was  so  designed  that 
raw  materials  for  production  were 
advanced  smoothly  through  the 


foundry  —  the  buffing,  plating,  as¬ 
sembling  and  finishing  departments 
on  to  the  storerooms  and  ship¬ 
ping  room  —  ‘from  raw  metal  to  the 
clear,  ringing  tones  of  the  com¬ 
pleted  article.’  “Here,”  Editor  Riggs 
commented  poetically,  “thirty-two 
styles  of  high  grade  bicycle  bells, 
trademarked  ‘Corbin  bells,’  known 
and  appreciated  wherever  the  silent 
steed  rolls,”  could  be  made  “with 
the  utmost  economy,  convenience 
and  facility.” 

The  U.  S.  battleship  Maine  was 
blown  up  and  the  Spanish-American 
War  was  on.  Sessions  Foundry 
Company  began  making  cartridges 
and  shell  cases.  The  Bristol  Brass 
Company  provided  the  metal  for 
them.  Even  so,  in  1899  the  brass 
company  went  into  the  red  for  the 
first  time  since  1860,  but  the  ‘spoon 
shop,’  as  the  American  Silver  Com¬ 
pany  was  then  called,  made  big 
profits  by  bringing  out  trick  sou¬ 
venir  spoons  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada,  to  be  given  away 
as  premiums  by  flour,  cereal  and 
soap  companies.  A  long-standing 
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fad  was  started  all  over  the  country. 

Few  Bristol  volunteers  saw  fight- 
ing  in  the  Spanish  War  of  1898, 
though  some  had  to  go  into  the 
rugged  war  to  pacify  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  wanting  independence.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  new-found  pride  in  victory 
over  a  European  power,  ‘the  little 
war’  scarcely  ruffled  the  smooth  on¬ 
going  of  American  life  and  industry. 
There  was  little  inflation. 

In  1899  the  Tredwells  could  pur¬ 
chase  an  oyster  stew  at  Peck  Broth¬ 
ers  White  House  Cafe  for  fifteen 
cents.  Ham  and  eggs  cost  ten  cents, 
sandwiches  —  ham,  Switzer,  cream 
cheese,  frankfurter  or  Trilby  —  cost 
five  cents.  S.  T.  Cooke’s  New  Eng¬ 
land  Home  Restaurant  at  37  North 
Main  served  a  whole  dinner  for 
twenty-five  cents.  Railroad  fare  to 
New  York  was  $2.28. 

Industry  grew.  Roads  improved 
for  automobile  use.  Many  people 
believed  that  Bristol,  with  its  small 
carriage  factories,  metal  industries 
and  experience  in  making  bicycle 
parts,  was  the  ideal  place  to  manu¬ 
facture  autos. 

Herbert  N.  Gale  tore  his  first  and 
second  steamers  to  pieces  and  re¬ 
built  them.  Dr.  J.  H.  Desmarais 
and  his  brother  worked  on  a  noise¬ 
less,  valveless  gas  engine.  Joel 
Case,  the  water-wheel  man,  in¬ 
stalled  his  compact  rotarv  steam  en¬ 
gine  in  a  carriage  and  made  a  suc¬ 
cessful  road  test. 


Frederick  and  Arthur  Manross 
worked  out  a  model  and  new  type 
gas  engine  which  they  exhibited  at 
the  Hickory  Park  grounds.  The 
Electric  Vehicle  Company  of  Hart¬ 
ford  bought  it,  and  Arthur,  who  had 
been  working  at  the  Winton  auto¬ 
mobile  factory  in  Cleveland,  went 
over  to  Hartford  to  help  them  pro¬ 
duce  it.  This  became  the  Law 
Motor  Car. 

In  1902  at  Epaphroditus  Peck’s 
law  office,  Frederick  launched  the 
Bristol  Motor  Car  Company  to 
manufacture  the  well  known  “Bris¬ 
tol  Car”  he  had  developed,  at  Ever¬ 
ett  Horton’s  Oak  Street  shop.  It 
was  later  taken  over  bv  the  Corbin 
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people  of  New  Britain  and  renamed 
the  Corbin  car.  Arthur  helped  them 
produce  it  and  during  the  next  few 
years  designed  nearly  every  car 
which  the  Corbin  Company  sold. 
He  also  developed  its  first  water¬ 
cooling  system. 

New  Departure  was  at  this  pe¬ 
riod  still  concerned  with  bicycles. 
Albert  Rockwell,  who  had  kept 
on  at  the  original  plant,  was  reach¬ 
ing  out  in  new  directions,  and  when 
Harry  Townsend  invented  a  coaster 
brake  to  do  away  with  clumsy  hand 
brake  pressure  on  front  tires,  Rock¬ 
well  saw  that  it  would  ‘bring  the 
bicycle  back.’  During  1898  and 
part  of  1899,  he  had  it  produced  by 

the  Corbin  Companv,  then  tooled 

✓  ' 

up  to  make  it  in  Bristol. 

Yale  student  Charles  Terry  Tread- 
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way,  son  of  the  banker,  had  a  Town¬ 
send  brake  put  into  his  new  $150 
Columbia  bicycle  on  which  he  rode 
to  Sachem’s  Head  in  Guilford  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer.  The  brake  created 
a  sensation  everywhere,  and  it  soon 
became  standard  equipment  for  all 
bicycles. 

After  graduating  in  1900,  Charles 
got  a  job  as  office  boy  at  the  New 
Departure  Company,  where  his  fa¬ 
ther  held  a  large  interest.  Later  he 
became  company  treasurer.  There 
were  then  165  employees  housed  in 
a  small  building  on  North  Main 
Street.  Over  the  next  thirteen  years 
—  as  Treadway  puts  it  —  the  concern 
“hopped  from  crisis  to  crisis,”  but 
all  the  time  it  kept  on  growing. 

In  1904  Rockwell  built  a  branch 
plant  near  Berlin,  Germany,  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  company’s  patents  in  that 
country,  and  sent  John  F.  Wade,  son 
of  a  Georgia  farmer,  who  had 
clerked  for  him  in  Florida,  over  to 
run  it. 

The  bicycle  and  bell  industry 
continued  to  be  a  great  boon  for 
Carlyle  F.  Barnes  at  the  Wallace 
Barnes  Company,  which  was  facing 
tough  competition.  ‘Bet-you-a-mil- 
lion-Gates’  had  organized  the  great 
American  Steel  and  Wire  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  was  making  springs.  As 
this  corporation  controlled  steel  pro¬ 
duction,  it  often  quoted  springs 
cheaper  than  Carlyle  could  buy  ma¬ 
terials. 

But  he  concentrated  on  special 
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items,  such  as  bell-springs,  and  di¬ 
versified  production  to  include 
screw  parts,  castings  and  bicycle  ac¬ 
cessories.  Metal  trouser  guards 
sold  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  al¬ 
most  as  great  a  bonanza  as  hoop- 
skirts  had  been  a  half  century 
earlier. 

The  plant  had  some  fine  crafts¬ 
men;  that  helped,  too.  Toolmaker 
Algernon  Wilcox,  who  had  come 
into  the  plant  in  1887,  developed 
new  machinery  and  worked  out 
ways  of  producing  flat  springs  at  a 
very  low  cost. 

Soon,  also,  many  new  products 
were  calling  for  springs  —  such  as 
phonographs  and,  later  on,  Bendix 
auto  starters.  As  millions  of  people 
began  rolling  over  the  roads,  the 
auto  industry  clamored  for  millions 
upon  millions  of  springs.  Within 
ten  years  Carlyle  increased  capacity 
and  business  nearly  eight-fold.  In 
1906  plant  floor  space  was  almost 
doubled,  227  employees  were  at 
vvork,  and  Wallace  Barnes  Company 
had  become  the  largest  flat  spring 
producer  in  the  country. 

Further  to  gain  independence  and 
o  be  assured  of  a  guaranteed  supply 
of  the  right  kind  of  steel,  Carlyle 
purchased  land  in  Forestville  for  a 
rolling  mill. 

The  first  ten  years  of  the  new  cen¬ 
tury  saw  steady  change  and  growth. 
The  January  4,  1901  edition  of  the 
Bristol  Press  reported  that  the  Ses- 
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sions  Foundry  Company  had  made 
large  land  purchases  adjoining  its 
plant  and  intended  further  building 
expansion.  Charles  G.  Root,  son  of 
Joel  Root  of  Root’s  Island,  bought 
the  Gridley  House,  ‘the  red  brick 
hotel’  built  twenty  years  before,  lo¬ 
cated  across  from  the  railroad 
tracks,  at  the  comer  of  Main  and 
North  Main  Streets,  and  prepared  to 
remodel  it.  The  Welch  clock  fac¬ 
tory,  in  Forestville,  trying  desper¬ 
ately  to  stage  a  come-back,  was 
building  a  new  case  shop.  The 
Rristol  Brass  Company  was  putting 
in  new  machinery.  Foundations  for 
a  new  foundry  at  the  Codling  plant 
were  up.  A  new  brick  Town  Hall 
went  up  on  North  Main  Street. 

In  1902  Gilbert  H.  Blakeslee, 
maker  of  elastic  goods  and  Torchon 
lace  patterns,  bought  part  of  the 
abandoned  Sessions  Foundry  site  on 
Laurel  Street,  and  put  up  a  new 
brick  factory.  On  September  19, 
1903,  water  was  turned  into  mains 
in  Forestville  for  the  first  time,  giv¬ 
ing  fresh  impetus  to  manufacturing 
there.  Bricklayers  struck  at  a  build¬ 
ing  going  up  at  the  Ingraham  plant. 

The  march  of  industrial  progress 
was  shown  in  exhibits  at  the  Armory 
promoted  by  DeWitt  Page,  the  up- 
and-coming  New  Departure  official, 
who  had  married  Rockwell’s  sister. 
The  company  showed  its  coaster 
brakes,  cyclometers  and  mounted 
brass  goods  under  a  sign  of  shiny 
bells  against  black  velvet. 


The  American  Silver  Company  — 
the  old  Tuttle  and  Holmes  ‘Spoon 
Shop’  —  now  largely  independent  of 
Bristol  Brass,  displayed  gleaming 
silverware  rising  to  a  great  silver 
punch  bowl.  Cutlery,  a  new  line, 
was  being  made  in  a  recently  built 
two-story  addition. 

Clayton  Brothers  displayed  a 
hundred  varieties  of  scissors  and 
shears,  made  from  both  cast  and 
drop-forged  steel.  S.  G.  Monce 
Company  and  William  L.  Barrett, 
who  was  building  a  new  plant  on 
School  Street,  both  showed  lines  of 
steel  wheel  glass  cutters. 

A  third  glass-cutting  concern,  too 
new  to  show  its  wares  at  the  Ar¬ 
mory,  was  that  of  Franklin  Ensign 
Terry  (grandson  of  Samuel  the 
clockmaker)  and  his  son-in-law  Fred 
S.  Fletcher.  Fred,  a  foreman  and 
nephew  of  Monce,  had  devised  a 
cutter  with  interchangeable  wheels 
that  permitted  replacement  without 
discarding  the  entire  tool.  They 
had  started  in  a  barn  on  Middle 
Street  at  the  old  Ives-Botsford 
homestead,  with  onlv  one  small  en¬ 
gine  which  they  put  in  one  of  the 
cow  stalls,  with  a  belt  to  the  ma- 
chinerv  on  the  second  floor.  They 
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also  manufactured  glaziers’  tools, 
light  hardware  and  cutting  and 
creasing  rules  for  the  paper  box  and 
printing  industries. 

The  all-brass  cases  of  Sessions 
clocks  on  display  at  the  Armory 
were  new  this  year.  William  E. 
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Sessions  of  the  Foundry  had  just 
taken  over  the  bankrupt  E.  N. 
Welch  plant  and  was  preparing  to 
make  the  name  Sessions  known  in 
the  clock  world. 

Handsome  Ingraham  clocks  were 
set  between  fluted  yellow-top  col¬ 
umns  against  a  white  background 
with  yellow  rosettes.  The  H.  C. 
Thompson  Company,  incorporated 
this  same  year,  and  with  greatly  ex¬ 
panded  shop  facilities,  displayed 
automatic  clock  movements,  from 
penny-in-the-slot  chewing  gum  ma¬ 
chines  to  Western  Union  Standard 
Time  movements.  Among  their 
products,  or  those  they  were  soon  to 
manufacture,  were  fire  alarm  mech¬ 
anisms,  chart  carrying  movements 
for  electrical  recording,  pressure 
gauges,  school  program  movements 
and  parts. 

Visitors  were  excited  by  the  new 
‘clock  that  winds  itself  put  out  by 
the  National  Self-Winding  Clock 
Company  on  Frederick  Street,  For- 
estville,  a  New  Jersey  outfit  using 
part  of  Hubbelfs  marine  clock  fac¬ 
tory. 

J 

The  spring  companies  were  repre¬ 
sented,  also  the  American  Auger  Bit 
Company;  Young  Brothers’  screw 
machine  work;  the  Booth  Manufac¬ 
turing  Companv’s  garment  fasten¬ 
ers;  the  Bristol  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany’s  knit  underwear. 

Sportsmen  gazed  at  Horton’s  steel 
fishing  rods  and  mounted  fish,  and 
A.  H.  Warner  and  Company’s  base¬ 


ball  bats  with  inlaid  leather  handles. 
Warner  also  manufactured  electric 
buttons  and  rosettes,  beadwork  and 
ping  pong  sets. 

Local  inventiveness  was  shown  by 
George  A.  White’s  Bunker  Hill 
Gaming  Board,  ‘an  attractive  con¬ 
trivance  for  amusement,’  Wallace 
B.  Crumb’s  ‘new  type  cattle  stan¬ 
chions,’  and  Alvin  Taplin’s  patented 
‘orange-washer’  being  sold  success¬ 
fully  to  far  off  Florida  and  Califor¬ 
nia  citrus  growers. 

Historic  material  was  shown  at 
Town  Hall  —  old  looms,  spinning 
wheels,  a  rotary  crank  stove,  Gideon 
Roberts’  thirty-seventh  clock. 

One  early  industry,  started  by  the 
first  Bristol  settlers,  felt  the  spirit  of 
new  enterprise.  John  A.  Norton  in¬ 
stalled  a  press  to  process  a  thousand 
bushels  of  apples  and  make  3,200 
gallons  of  cider  a  day.  Apples 
chuted  down  to  the  grater  mill,  then 
through  a  copper  funnel  to  four 
17,000  pound  screw  presses,  oper¬ 
ated  by  steam  power,  that  sent  forth 
streams  of  cider  ‘big  as  a  man’s 
arm.’ 

The  brief  1907  depression  caused 
little  set-back,  though  money  was 
tight  and  a  few  companies  were 
hard  pressed.  Bristol  Brass,  which 
had  put  in  much  new  equipment 
and  the  previous  year  had  earned 
the  largest  profits  in  its  history,  was 
stuck  with  an  excessively  big  high- 
priced  copper  inventory,  and  dipped 
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dramatically  $20,000  into  the  red. 

Treasurer  Treadway  of  the  New 
Departure  Company  had  to  beg  on 
bended  knees  in  a  New  York  bank 
for  $15,000  to  meet  payrolls,  but  a 
five  per  cent  bonus  for  cash  orders 
soon  swept  the  concern  back  to 
overtime  production  and  ‘that 
Christmas  there  were  no  employees 
without  paychecks.’  New  Depar¬ 
ture  later  absorbed  the  hard-hit 
Liberty  Bell  plant  which  Edward 
Rockwell  had  started. 

In  spite  of  difficulties,  great  prog¬ 
ress  was  registered.  J.  H.  Sessions 
and  Son  —  John  Humphrey,  the 
founder,  had  died  in  1899  —  moved 
their  baggage-hardware  plant  into 
a  large  new  factory  on  Riverside 
Avenue.  The  Bristol  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  headed  by  William  E.  Ses¬ 
sions,  was  organized  and  opened  for 
business  July  1,  1908  in  a  handsome 
building  at  Main  and  Riverside 
Avenue. 

November  14,  1907,  the  Bristol 
Press ,  managed  and  edited  since 
October  1902  by  Arthur  S.  Barnes, 
moved  into  its  new  building  on 
Main  Street,  where  all-electric  ma¬ 
chinery  —  the  last  word  in  presses 
and  equipment  —  was  installed  by 
the  Bristol-Plain  ville  Tramway 
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Company.  Three  years  later  it  be¬ 
came  a  semi-weeklv,  as  had  been 
briefly  attempted  more  than  ten 
years  previously,  and  nine  years 
later  it  became  a  daily.  Generous  to 
accounts  of  early  Bristol  life,  alert 


to  new  developments,  it  was  shaped 
to  the  best  traditions  of  journalism, 
and  continued  to  accumulate  a  per¬ 
manent  record  of  Bristol  history. 

With  more  industry  and  employ¬ 
ment  at  better  wages,  more  tax 
money  became  available  for  schools 
and  public  services.  Thanks  to  the 
efforts  of  Henry  E.  Cottle,  a  Har¬ 
vard  graduate,  who  had  become 
principal  of  the  High  School  in 
1905,  a  six-room  addition  to  double 
capacity  was  being  built  at  the 
Summer  and  Center  Street  building. 

Nothing  was  more  important  for 
the  advancement  of  Bristol  knowl¬ 
edge,  education  and  culture  than 
the  opening,  that  depression  year  of 
1907,  of  the  new  three-story  Bristol 
Public  Library  building  at  Main  and 
High  Streets.  The  drive  for  funds 
had  been  started  in  1905.  Bequests 
of  $4,000  from  Mrs.  Calista  B.  Nor¬ 
ton  and  $1,000  from  Charles  S. 
Treadway,  plus  subscriptions,  to¬ 
talled  $45,000.  Then  the  death  of 
Mary  P.  Root,  great  granddaughter 
of  Gideon  Roberts  and  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  writer  on  earlv  Bristol  history, 
provided  nearly  $80,000  more  and 
started  the  library  on  its  way  to  be- 

J  J 

coming  the  well-equipped,  well-ad¬ 
ministered  institution  it  is  today. 

J 

Besides  the  stacks  on  two  levels 
and  the  administration  offices,  the 
building  provided  for  reference,  pe¬ 
riodical  and  children’s  rooms,  work 
room  and  janitor’s  maintenance 
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shop.  It  was  designed  for  80,000 
volumes. 

The  year  1910,  which  promised 
to  be  unusually  prosperous,  opened 
with  the  presentation  of  “A  Tin 
Wedding”  at  the  Opera  House, 
supplemented  by  a  trick  violinist 
and  Miss  Josephine  Sheridan  sing¬ 
ing  “Illustrated  Songs.”  On  June 
10  Compounce  Lake  opened  its 
regular  vaudeville  shows.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  a  lawn  fete  was  held  to 
benefit  the  Nurses’  Association.  In 
October  a  fair  was  held  at  St.  Jo¬ 
seph’s.  The  Muzzy  Brothers  store 
sold  high  school  graduation  dresses 
for  $2.98  to  $15.00  and  J.  R.  Mitchell 
and  Sons  priced  their  suits  and  over¬ 
coats  at  $15  to  $25.  William  Terry, 
Bristol’s  inventor,  photographer, 
florist  and  scientist,  and  his  wife 
Esther  A.  Ball  celebrated  their  six¬ 
tieth  wedding  anniversary.  He  and 
B.  A.  Peck  ran  a  flower  shop  at  289 
West  Street  near  Center,  and  on 
North  Main  sold  organs,  sewing 
machines,  picture  frames  and  artists’ 
materials. 

Dunbar  Brothers  and  New  De¬ 
parture  put  up  three-story  additions. 
Everett  Horton  was  now  making 
clock  machinery,  dies,  punches,  cut 
wheels,  and  steel  pins.  Giddings 
kept  on  making  wagons  on  North 
Main. 

Another  indication  of  growing 
prosperity  was  the  new  1910  home 
of  William  E.  Sessions  on  Bellevue 


Avenue,  a  block  from  the  public 
library.  It  was  built  of  Kibbe 
brownstone,  and  the  Georgian  por¬ 
tico  was  surmounted  by  a  white 
marble  cornice  and  balustrade.  Mr. 
Sessions’  love  of  music  dominated 
the  architectural  arrangement.  The 
two-story  music  room  was  the  show 
place  of  the  establishment.  Its 
carved  and  perforated  rosettes 
served  for  ventilation  and  ‘to  echo’ 
the  three-manual  electric  pipe  or¬ 
gan.  The  electric  lights  in  the  din¬ 
ing  room,  finished  in  Circassian 
walnut  and  furnished  with  Charles 
II  furniture  upholstered  in  old  rose, 
were  synchronized  with  the  musical 
effects  of  the  organ.  Such  was 
‘Beleden,’  the  last  word  in  modern 
conveniences  and  reflecting  the  ex¬ 
uberant  taste  of  the  times.  Over 
the  years  its  carved  woods  deepened 
to  beauty  and  its  spaciousness 
echoed  the  spirit  of  the  man  who 
had  started  with  a  small,  crowded 
foundry,  but  had  put  up  the  first 
‘modern’  factory  in  Bristol,  and  then 
had  moved  on  to  the  clock  industry 
and  to  banking. 


A  new  effort  to  produce  automo¬ 
biles  was  made  by  Albert  Rockwell. 
In  1904  he  had  built  a  fifteen-horse¬ 
power  car  that  finally  emerged  as 
an  85-horsepower  Haupt-Rockwell 
pleasure  car  with  the  world’s  first 
engine  cast  in  a  single  block. 

In  1908  he  organized  the  Bristol 
Engineering  Company  as  a  New 
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Departure  subsidiary  to  make  taxi¬ 
cabs  for  the  American  Taximeter 
Cab  Company  and  revamped  a 
large  Valley  Street  factory.  The 
C.  G.  Garrigus  Machine  Company 
on  Riverside  Avenue,  largely  con¬ 
trolled  by  Rockwell,  increased  its 
capital  $50,000  to  build  a  factory  to 
do  the  necessary  machine  work. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Rockwell’s 
second  wife,  the  cabs  were  painted 
yellow  with  a  fancy  ‘R’  on  the  door. 
Thus  the  first  yellow  taxicabs  of 
America  —  ‘the  Pullman  Palace  of 
the  city  streets’  —  darted  through 
New  York  traffic. 

As  President  of  the  Yellow  Taxi¬ 
cab  Company,  Rockwell  tried  to 
corner  the  entire  New  York  taxi 
business  and  kept  draining  large 
sums  out  of  New  Departure,  until 
the  other  directors  clamped  on  the 
brakes.  When  second-mortgage 
holders  moved  in  on  Rockwell’s 
New  York  enterprise,  they  found 
only  five  cents  in  the  till.  New  De¬ 
parture  had  to  absorb  most  of  the 
losses.  By  1913  Treasurer  Tread¬ 
way  had  personally  endorsed  notes 
totalling  $1,500,000. 


In  1913,  to  bring  about  a  change 
in  management  policies,  the  direc¬ 
tors  voted  in  DeWitt  Page  as  Presi¬ 
dent  and  General  Manager. 

But  Rockwell’s  unsuccessful  ef¬ 
fort  to  make  automobiles  in  Bristol 
pointed  to  the  true  direction  for 
New  Departure’s  future  expansion. 
The  making  of  Rockwell  cars  put 
the  company  into  the  ball  bearing 
business.  The  momentous  decision 
of  the  directors  to  go  into  this  field 
on  a  large  scale  coincided  with  star¬ 
tling  new  technical  developments 
that  were  soon  to  make  ball  bearings 
one  of  the  most  crucial  and  impor¬ 
tant  products  of  all  industry.  Thus 
Bristol  was  to  become  the  ball  bear¬ 
ing  capital  of  the  world. 

Before  Rockwell’s  automobile 
ventures  had  failed,  Bristol  was 
celebrating  its  first  aviation  show, 
one  of  the  first  in  Connecticut.  That, 
too,  heralded  a  great  new  industry 
that  was  going  to  need  the  finest, 
most  precise  ball  bearings  yet  pro¬ 
duced.  In  this  new  realm  of  rapid 
motion  Bristol  was  preparing  to  play 
a  significant  role. 
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►  ►  in  1911  Bristol  came  of  age.  Not 
only  did  it  hold  its  first  airplane 
show;  it  set  up  city  government. 

The  Bristol  Mechanic’s  Guild  ar¬ 
ranged  with  Nels  Nelson,  ‘the 
youngest  professional  aviator  in  the 
world’  to  give  a  series  of  flights  in 
his  biplane  at  the  golf  grounds  in 
East  Bristol  on  Saturday,  June  17. 
As  the  Bristol  Press  put  it  more 
poetically,  Bristol  was  to  have  the 
‘opportunity  to  see  the  twentieth 
century  marvelous  man  bird.’ 

His  30-horsepower  Curtiss  ma¬ 
chine,  ‘one  of  the  safest,  fastest  and 
most  approved  of  modern  airplanes’ 
held  the  world’s  speed  record  of  46 
miles  per  hour.  Its  wing-spread 
was  all  of  twenty-six  feet,  its  weight 
five  hundred  pounds,  and  it  was 
worth  $5,000. 

After  each  flight  the  plane  was 
brought  in  front  of  the  grandstand, 
and  its  operations  explained  by  Vic¬ 
tor  W.  Page,  author  of  the  first 
American  book  on  aviation.  For 
the  first  time,  Bristol  citizens  heard 
such  expressions  as  ‘alighting  gear’ 
and  ‘aileron.’ 


By  the  1910  census,  Bristol  had 
13,502  inhabitants,  and  its  overlap¬ 
ping  town  and  borough  govern¬ 
ments,  set  up  in  1785  and  1893,  had 
become  outmoded  and  cumber¬ 
some.  On  August  17,  1911,  by 
nearly  ten-to-one  vote,  a  city  gov¬ 
ernment  charter  was  adopted. 

When  the  New  Cambridge  So¬ 
ciety  was  organized  in  1742  and 
1744,  Nehemiah  Manross  usually 
acted  as  Moderator.  When  the 
town  first  organized  in  1785,  in  the 
days  of  Gideon  Boberts,  Nehemiah’s 
grandson  Elijah  Manross  was  a  se¬ 
lectman.  When  town  government 
was  given  up  in  1911,  Frederick  N. 
Manross,  Elijah’s  great  grandson, 
was  First  Selectman. 

The  1911  city  charter  was  consid- 
ered  more  democratic  and  progres¬ 
sive  than  any  previously  adopted  in 
Connecticut.  To  avoid  old  style 
machine  politics,  the  names  of  par¬ 
ties  were  not  used  on  the  ballot. 
Members  to  a  single  council  were 
elected  not  by  wards  and  ward- 
heelers  but  by  the  entire  city.  Re¬ 
call  of  officials  who  should  prove 
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unworthy  was  provided  for.  If  5 
per  cent  of  the  voters  objected,  no 
tax  change,  appropriation  or  salary 
increase  could  go  into  effect  until 
approved  by  majority  vote. 

The  big  issue  in  the  first  election 
was  municipal  ownership  of  the 
water  system.  Shortly  before  this, 
the  water  company  —  headed  by 
Albert  L.  Sessions  —  had  done  away 
with  minimum  monthly  rates  and 
had  installed  meters.  Although  the 
company  claimed  this  reduced  rates 
for  ordinary  users,  a  big  hue  and 
cry  arose.  Trying  to  forestall  the 
clamor  for  public  ownership,  Charles 
Terry  Treadway,  whose  father  had 
done  more  than  anyone  else  to  give 
Bristol  its  water  system,  persuaded 
the  Sessions  family  to  sell  its  inter¬ 
est,  and  he  moved  in  as  president, 
with  C.  L.  Wooding,  a  bank  direc¬ 
tor  and  popular  public  librarian,  as 
secretary  and  manager. 

The  advocate  for  municipal  own¬ 
ership  was  youthful  candidate  for 
mayor,  George  W.  Hull,  a  Socialist, 
running  against  three  other  candi¬ 
dates,  one  of  whom  was  C.  L.  Wood¬ 
ing.  Hull  was  the  son  of  the  Main 
Street  doctor  who  in  late  years  had 
been  the  citv’s  health  officer.  Hull 
led  in  the  primary  but  was  defeated 
in  the  October  5  run-off  by  a  ten- 
vote  margin.  John  F.  Wade  of  New 
Departure,  a  Democrat,  became 
mayor.  However,  the  city  voted  to 
take  over  the  water  system  at  a  cost 
of  nearlv  half  a  million  dollars.  Un¬ 


der  city  management,  Wooding  was 
retained  in  his  post. 

The  new  city  government  kept  on 
using  the  old  town  hall,  but  an  im¬ 
pressive,  conveniently  located  post 
office  was  built  on  Main  Street  in 
1913.  It  is  too  bad  it  was  not 
planned  as  part  of  an  adequate  civic 
center  for  the  new  city,  but  not  until 
1920  did  Bristol  become  concerned 
about  city  planning. 

In  1914  Albert  Rockwell  donated 
eighty  acres  adjoining  Brightwood, 
and  $5,000  if  the  city  would  spend 
$15,000  improving  the  tract  as  a 
park  and  would  guarantee  annually 
$3,000  for  upkeep  for  eight  years. 
This  handsome  needed  improve¬ 
ment  proved  increasingly  beneficial 
as  the  population  grew  more  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  center  of  the  city. 
In  1920  Rockwell  donated  fifteen 
acres  more  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Pequabuck,  which  were  developed 
as  playgrounds. 

Bristol  —  “The  City”  —  was  soon 
called  to  face  great  international 
events.  In  1916,  Company  D  of  the 
First  Regiment  of  the  Connecticut 
National  Guard  was  sent  to  the 
Mexican  border  ‘to  get  Pancho  Villa 
dead  or  alive’  —  such  were  the  or¬ 
ders  given  General  John  Joseph 
Pershing.  Villa,  a  disorderly  Mexi¬ 
can  revolutionary  leader,  had  raided 
into  Texas  towns  to  show  his  rancor 
at  American  policies. 

In  March  1917  Bristol’s  military 
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unit  was  called  up  again  to  go  over¬ 
seas  in  World  War  I.  By  late  Sep¬ 
tember  Company  D  sailed  from 
Montreal,  and  was  among  the  first 
troops,  other  than  the  regular  Army, 
to  reach  France.  The  first  Bristol 
man  to  get  to  the  fighting  front  was 
Corporal  John  G.  Skelsky.  He  was 
decorated  in  person  by  Pershing  and 
the  French  generals,  but  shortly 
after  the  Armistice  died  in  a  Ger¬ 
man  prison  camp. 

The  Bristol  men  found  themselves 
in  a  muddy  tent  camp  near  Neuf 
Chateau  in  the  Vosges  Mountains. 
The  rain  came  down  steadily  all 
winter,  and  many  fell  sick.  The 
first  Bristol  boy  to  die  there,  I.  H. 
Hinchey,  perished  from  spinal  men¬ 
ingitis. 

Several  wrote  home  that  the 
‘camouflaged’  Y.M.C.A.  tent,  where 
boxing  matches,  lectures  and  ser¬ 
mons  were  held,  was  their  only 
pleasant  refuge,  though  the  tent 
leaked  and  the  wind  lifted  the  sides. 
That  tent  had  ‘an  ingenious  will  of 
its  own’  wrote  Chaplain  Beverend 
E.  L.  Wismer,  the  Congregational 
minister  of  Bristol,  who  did  much  to 
help  all  the  Bristol  boys  in  France 
and  communicated  constantly  with 
their  families.  He  had  just  painted 
a  sign  announcing  ‘a  rousing’  Sun¬ 
day  sermon  and  singing  by  hospital 
nurses,  when  a  strong  wind  swept 
away  the  entire  tent,  and  he  was  hit 
by  a  canteen  cupboard.  Sunday  he 
was  in  the  hospital,  and  the  nurses, 
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instead  of  singing,  helped  ‘rivet’  his 
broken  collar  bone. 

At  home  Bristol  citizens  did  their 
part  in  the  Home  Guard,  for  the 
Red  Cross,  Liberty  Loans  and  War 
Savings.  Mrs.  Arthur  S.  Brackett 
headed  up  the  food-saving  commit¬ 
tee.  Charles  L.  Wooding,  directing 
the  Public  Library,  collected  6,300 
books  and  a  like  number  of  maga¬ 
zines  to  send  overseas  in  response  to 
the  steady  cry  for  reading  matter 
from  the  forces. 

The  first  Bristol  Red  Cross  chap¬ 
ter,  organized  June  10,  1917,  with 
Charles  T.  Tread  wav  as  president, 
raised  $28,000.  It  enlisted  women 
to  come  to  the  basement  of  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Library  and  to  schools  to  make 
bandages  and  knit  sweaters  and 
socks,  and  it  helped  families  keep 
in  touch  with  their  boys  at  the  front 
or  in  prison  camps. 

The  Liberty  Bond  Committee  — 
also  headed  by  Treadway  —  sold 
$5,663,700  worth  of  bonds,  more 
than  double  Bristol’s  assigned 
quota. 

In  the  late  spring  of  1918,  the 
First  Connecticut  regiment  took 
over  a  complete  section  facing  the 
enemy  —  the  first  American  troops 
to  do  so.  While  the  Bristol  boys 
were  trying  to  drain  the  horrible 
swamp  near  Seicheprey  where 
they  were  camped,  the  Germans 
launched  a  heavy  barrage  of  high 
explosives  and  mustard  gas.  Planes 
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flew  over,  knocking  out  a  French 
observation  balloon.  At  3:15  in  the 
morning,  April  9,  1918,  the  ‘Bodies’ 
attacked  in  waves,  3,000  strong,  a 
confused  desperate  struggle  with 
grenades,  bayonets,  rifle  butts,  pis¬ 
tols  and  fists,  in  which  the  green 
Bristol  recruits  faced  their  first 
bloody  test.  Three  hundred  Ger¬ 
man  dead  hung  in  the  barbed  wire, 
but  when  it  was  over  only  nineteen 
Bristol  men  answered  roll  call. 
Even  after  those  scattered  had  re¬ 
turned,  onlv  fortv  out  of  two  hun- 
dred  and  fiftv  were  on  their  feet. 

The  Germans  overran  the  hospi¬ 
tal  far  to  the  rear,  but  were  finally 
driven  back.  Air-pilot  Victor  W. 
Page,  a  New  Departure  employee 
who  reached  the  front  shortly  after 
this,  wrote  home  that  forests  were 
uprooted,  towns  reduced  to  piles  of 
stone,  war  materials  worth  millions 
abandoned.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  huge  shells  left  behind  in  the 
German  retreat  were  piled  up  like 
cordwood.  Boads  and  fields  were 
pockmarked  with  shell-holes  ten  to 
thirty  feet  across  and  equally  deep. 
The  corpses  of  men  and  animals 
were  rotting  in  the  fields  and  along 
the  road.  Hundreds  of  quickie 
graves  were  marked  with  rough 
wooden  crosses  or  helmets  on  bayo¬ 
nets,  the  American  tin  khaki  hat, 
the  steel  blue  French  helmets,  or 
the  Boche  ‘black  coal  scuttles/ 

From  his  hospital  bed,  a  Bristol 
bov  wrote  back,  “We  can’t  get  away 


from  Bristol  products  here,  the  brass 
in  our  shells  and  cartridges,  the  but¬ 
tons  and  insignia  of  uniforms,  the 
many  implements  we  use.  Before 
I  was  hit,  I  was  riding  down  a  Cha¬ 
teau  Thierry  road  on  an  old  bike  I 
picked  up  in  a  battered  town.  It 
had  a  New  Departure  coaster  brake, 
still  good  though  ancient.  At  Vaux, 
on  the  one  standing  wall  of  a  com¬ 
pletely  demolished  house  I  saw  a 
Sessions  clock  ticking  away.  The 
Cadillac  Eights  and  the  Dodge  cars 
have  New  Departure  bearings,  so 
does  our  Delco  Motor  plant  here  at 
the  hospital.  All  these  things  have 
Wallace  Barnes  springs  in  them, 
and  that  goes  for  the  light  Browning 
machine  gun  I  handled,  as  well  as 
most  of  our  weapons.  This  is  also 
true  of  the  new  planes  that  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  arrive.  If  we  get  50,000 
of  them,  the  Kaiser  will  be  done.” 

Of  the  1,312  Bristol  men  who  vol¬ 
unteered  or  were  drafted  —  not  in¬ 
cluding  several  hundred  enlisted  in 
Allied  armies  —  fifty-two  never 
came  back. 

“No  citv  in  America  had  earlier  or 
more  bitter  experiences  of  the  trag¬ 
edy  of  war  than  had  Bristol,”  said 
Mayor  Wade  in  1924  when  he  set 
aside  April  19  as  Seicheprey  Day  to 
pav  solemn  tribute  to  the  dead  and 
dedicate  the  war  monument,  a 
thirty-seven  and  a  half  foot  granite 
shaft,  designed  by  Architect  Harold 
A.  Hayden,  and  erected  at  Mellon 
Street  and  the  newlv  built  Memorial 
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Boulevard.  The  names  of  those  who 
served  are  recorded  on  bronze  tab¬ 
lets;  those  who  fell,  in  stone. 

Before  war  ended,  Bristol  was  hit 
by  the  terrible  flu  epidemic  that 
filled  every  hospital  in  the  land  and 
took  more  American  lives  than  did 
combat. 

The  City  had  no  hospital,  although 
a  Visiting  Nurses’ Association,  organ¬ 
ized  in  1908  by  Mrs.  Edson  M.  Peck 
and  others,  had  opened  a  small  first 
aid  station.  But  Bristol  lives  were 
lost  or  people  permanently  crippled 
because  the  sick  or  injured  had  to 
be  taken  to  Hartford  or  New  Brit¬ 
ain.  In  the  great  emergency  of  the 
flu  epidemic,  the  new  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  Parish  House  had  to 
be  turned  into  a  temporary  hospital. 

The  need  for  a  proper  institution 
became  glaring,  and  Methodist 
Minister  L.  H.  Dorchester  organized 
the  Bristol  Hospital  Incorporated  to 
raise  funds.  Ro°;er  S.  Newell  do- 
nated  a  fine  tract  of  land  on  the 
south  slope  of  Federal  Hill.  Dor¬ 
chester  soon  left  Bristol  to  accept  a 
pastoral  call,  and  Fuller  F.  Barnes 
of  the  spring  company  became 
president  of  the  organization. 

The  brief  1921  recession  made  it 
difficult  to  raise  funds,  but  a  provi¬ 
sional  thirty-six-bed  hospital  was 
opened  in  an  ordinary  dwelling 
house  at  George  and  South  Streets. 
Growing  steadily,  by  1924  it  was 
caring  for  more  than  800  patients 
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but  many  applicants  had  to  be 
turned  away. 

To  the  new  fund-campaign  in 
1923,  over  eight  thousand  subscrib¬ 
ers  contributed  nearly  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars.  A  modern  100-bed  hos¬ 
pital  on  the  Newell  tract  was 
opened  in  October  1925  and  two 
years  later  a  nurses’  home  and 
school  were  added.  Thus  over  the 
years  Fuller  F.  Barnes,  through  his 
loyal  and  persistent  work  and  sup¬ 
port,  built  it  into  the  great  institu¬ 
tion  it  is  today. 

The  war  had  brought  in  a  new 
and  varied  population,  Americans 
of  many  different  extractions,  An¬ 
glo-Saxons,  Celts,  French  Canadi¬ 
ans,  Germans,  Poles,  Italians,  Lithu¬ 
anians  and  other  Slavs.  Some  built 
their  own  private  schools  and 
churches  and  club  rooms.  Many 
were  Catholics,  and  the  1855  St.  Jo¬ 
seph’s  Church  on  Federal  Hill  had 
become  too  cramped,  even  though 
by  this  time  Bristol  had  been  di¬ 
vided  into  five  parishes,  each  with 
its  church. 

Under  Father  Daly,  Bristol  had 
remained  a  mission  of  the  New  Brit¬ 
ain  church,  until  made  a  separate 
parish  in  1864.  Bristol  parish  then 
took  in  the  Copper  Mines,  Farm¬ 
ington,  Plain ville,  Forestville,  Terry- 
ville,  Thomaston  and  Watertown. 
Reverend  Michael  B.  Roddan,  Bris¬ 
tol’s  first  resident  pastor,  had  a 
strenuous  time  of  it  traveling  with 
horse  and  wagon  to  all  these  places. 
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Reverend  Thomas  J.  Keena  be¬ 
came  pastor  of  the  Bristol  parish  in 
1901.  He  moved  the  old  rectory, 
converting  it  into  a  convent,  and 
built  the  present  rectory  and  St.  Jo¬ 
seph’s  Parochial  School,  which  by 
1925  had  four  hundred  students. 
He  also  secured  a  relic  of  St.  Anne 
from  Rome,  setting  up  a  special 
shrine,  which  has  been  visited  by 
thousands  of  pilgrims  from  all  New 
England. 

The  new  church,  erected  in  1925 
under  the  pastorate  of  Reverend 
Oliver  T.  Magnell,  on  the  site  of 
the  1855  church,  and  designed  by 
Joseph  A.  Jackson  of  New  Haven, 
is  a  magnificent  granite  structure  of 
English  Gothic,  with  massive  twin 
towers.  The  interior,  with  a  seat¬ 
ing  capacity  of  one  thousand,  is 
wainscoted  in  wood  and  has 
hand  carved  confessionals,  beautiful 
stained  glass  pictorial  windows  im¬ 
ported  from  Bavaria,  religious 
paintings  life-sized,  bas-relief  Sta¬ 
tions  of  the  Cross,  sculped  by  Victor 
Gulielmo.  The  main  and  side  altars 
are  constructed  of  fine  Dalmatian 
marble,  and  the  columns  of  Fior 
d’pesca,  or  Peach  Flower,  Carrara 
marble. 

When  the  men  got  home  from  the 
Front  in  1919,  their  city  had  nearly 
doubled  in  population.  It  was  a 
city  buzzing  with  great  industries 
and  new  plants  were  still  going  up. 
During  the  next  few  years  this  rapid 


expansion  called  for  new  schools, 
churches  and  other  public  services. 
Some  of  the  city’s  finest  buildings 
and  institutions,  like  the  hospital, 
Girls’  Club  and  Boys’  Club,  got  un¬ 
der  way  at  this  time. 

In  1920  a  fine  high  school  build¬ 
ing  went  up  on  Memorial  Boule¬ 
vard.  Superintendent  Karl  A. 
Reiche  and  Principal  Henry  E.  Cot¬ 
tle  did  much  of  the  planning  —  the 
theatre,  gymnasium,  laboratories, 
library,  art  and  music  rooms,  ath¬ 
letic  fields  and  tennis  courts.  Five 
hundred  and  sixty  pupils  enrolled 
that  first  year. 

Within  eight  years  the  new  build¬ 
ing  was  badly  overcrowded,  and 
freshmen  had  to  be  housed  in  the 
old  high  school  on  Summer  Street. 
By  1935  there  were  441  students  in 
the  old  building,  1,324  in  the  new. 
Fifty-two  teachers  were  on  the  staff. 

Anions  those  who  cared  for  the 
health  of  the  children  was  Dr. 
Arthur  Brackett,  school  physician 
for  many  years.  Typhoid  was  no 
longer  a  scourge,  though  for  many 
years  after  the  water  mains  went  in, 
he  found  it  hard  to  convince  pa¬ 
tients  that  their  open  well  water  was 
to  blame  for  recurring  sicknesses. 
One  of  the  finest  beds  in  his  home 
was  given  to  him  by  a  grateful  pa¬ 
tient  whom  he  cured  after  the  man 
had  needlessly  contracted  the  dis¬ 
ease.  Dr.  Brackett  also  looked 
after  the  patients  in  the  poorhouse 
on  Wolcott  Street.  This  was  the 
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Bristol  High  School,  1920  (' Whitney  Studio,  Bristol,  Conn.) 
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old  Gideon  Roberts  house,  moved 
across  the  road,  and  when  the  doc¬ 
tor  went  there  he  often  thought  of 
the  tragedy  of  young  Candace, 
whose  Diary  Brackett’s  wife  owned, 
and  how  needless  the  girl’s  death, 
had  modern  knowledge  been  avail¬ 
able  to  her. 

Some  of  the  new  developments  in 
Bristol  were  not  so  happy.  Part  of 
the  hasty  wartime  housing  was  far 
from  attractive  and  some  of  it 
poorly  planned  for  happy  and 
healthy  community  living. 

The  industrial  expansion  had 
been  so  rapid  that  this  condition  had 
been  inevitable.  For  a  time  Bristol 
Brass,  where  employment  had 
jumped  over  night  from  300  to  1,000, 
had  to  erect  a  tent  city  on  a  nearby 
hill.  It  was  neither  comfortable  nor 
healthy.  But  Albert  Rockwell,  who 
had  gone  into  the  company  two 
years  before  he  left  New  Departure, 
hastened  to  push  the  King  Terrace 
Realty  Company,  to  build  small  but 
comfortable  workers’  houses  which 
soon  sprang  up  between  First  and 
Sixth  Streets. 

Rockwell’s  exuberant  urge  to  do 
things  bigger  and  better  was  felt  at 
once  in  Bristol  Brass  affairs,  perhaps 
to  the  consternation  of  several  more 
conservative  directors.  He  stream¬ 
lined  the  organization  at  once, 
slashed  the  last  ties  with  American 
Silver,  got  rid  of  the  unprofitable 
burner  plant  for  what  it  would 
bring  and,  the  first  year  he  took  hold 
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as  president  and  manager,  produced 
a  bouncing  profit  of  $161,671.17,  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

In  1914  when  Europe  chose  to 
ride  the  four  terrible  Horsemen  of 
the  Apocalypse  into  bloody  war,  the 
demand  for  cartridge  cases,  bullet 
jackets,  shells,  auto  and  truck  parts, 
ship  fittings  and  brass  hardware 
zoomed.  It  was  then  that  the  Brass 
company  payroll  grew  so  rapidly, 
and  earnings  by  1916  totalled  $642,- 
048.08,  six  times  those  of  the  bo¬ 
nanza  year  1906.  Rockwell  started 
building  a  modern  mill  with  electric 
furnace  and  the  most  up-to-date 
equipment.  Shortage  of  building 
materials  held  up  the  completion  of 
this  till  war’s  end,  but  even  without 
this  added  capacity,  Rockwell  per¬ 
formed  the  miracle  of  tripling  pro¬ 
duction,  from  12,000,000  pounds  a 
year  to  36,000,000  pounds. 

Peace  was  another  story.  Most 
local  industries  moved  on  smoothly 
to  supply  depleted  civilian  stocks, 
but  overnight,  brass  became  a  drug 
on  the  market.  Even  in  1918  Bris¬ 
tol  Brass’s  total  earnings  came  to 
only  $20,000  so  sudden  had  been  the 
drop  in  prices.  Things  grew  worse, 
and  the  concern  was  heavilv  in  debt 
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for  the  new  mill,  its  housing  devel¬ 
opment,  its  new  restaurants  and 
dormitories  for  war  workers. 

Refinancing  failed  and  1920  saw 
Bristol  Brass  $100,000  in  the  red. 
Rockwell  tried  in  vain  to  prevent 
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preferred  stockholders  from  taking 
over  the  business,  but  he  was  forced 
out  of  the  company  in  March  1924, 
and  Alexander  Harper,  head  of 
American  Silver,  was  called  to  fill 
the  gap.  By  then  brass  was  in  short 
supply  again,  and  the  company 
climbed  back  into  its  share  of  profits 
of  the  great  postwar  boom.  Harper 
was  so  able,  he  stayed  on  as  presi¬ 
dent  for  ten  years  until  his  death  in 
1935. 

Wallace  Barnes  Company  had  no 
comparable  peacetime  difficulties. 
Under  the  management  of  Fuller 
Forbes  Barnes,  the  concern  grew 
steadily. 

After  completing  his  education  at 
the  Federal  Hill  School,  Bristol 
High  School,  Andover  and  Yale,  and 
a  brief  tour  of  Europe,  Fuller  Barnes 
started  in  1910  as  a  millwright’s 
helper  in  the  plant,  then  as  an  assist¬ 
ant  to  Sarah  Fosberg  in  the  spring 
'set-up’  department.  The  following 
year  he  took  over  as  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  and  two  years  later  he  became 
general  manager. 

The  European  war  hastened  the 
building  of  the  Forestville  rolling 
mill  Carlyle  F.  Barnes  had  planned. 
Operations  started  in  November 
1915,  with  Lyman  D.  Adams  as 
superintendent  and  the  first  year  it 
turned  out  1,500  tons  of  high-grade 
carbon  steel  needed  for  springs. 

War  in  Europe  made  a  great  de¬ 
mand  for  springs  for  machinery  and 


weapons  required  by  the  British, 
French  and  their  allies.  New  kinds 
of  creep  and  detent  springs  for  fuzes 
were  developed.  The  company  also 
turned  out  brass  and  bronze  screw 
machine  parts. 

“We  cut  our  eyeteeth  on  those 
foreign  orders,'’  remarked  Barnes. 

The  war  led  to  more  precision  in 
springmaking,  closer  tolerances, 
more  strength  and  durability  under 
heat  and  rapid-firing. 

As  a  result,  when  the  United 
States  entered  the  war  in  1917,  the 
company  already  had  the  know-how 
and  setup  to  make  high  quality 
springs  for  new  kinds  of  machine 
guns.  Of  the  100,000  light  and 
heavy  Browning  machine  guns  pro¬ 
duced  during  the  war,  fourteen  of 
the  component  parts  came  out  of  the 
Barnes  factory  and  millions  of 
magazine  springs  for  the  expend¬ 
able  clip  of  the  Browning  small 
automatic  rifle  were  made. 

A  tough  spring  steel  link  to  re¬ 
place  cotton  webbing  in  .30  calibre 
machine  guns  was  developed.  A 
new  administration  building  added 
60,000  square  feet  of  floor  space, 
and  the  C.  G.  Garrigus  machine 
plant  was  taken  over. 

At  times  labor  was  so  scarce  Ful¬ 
ler  Barnes  and  his  wife  worked  at 
night,  packing  as  many  springs  as 
they  could.  When  Armistice  was 
declared  in  1918  1,400  employees, 
as  compared  to  300  in  1914,  were 
on  the  payroll. 
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With  peace  some  war-materials 
machinery  had  to  be  scrapped,  new 
machinery  installed  and  production 
lines  rearranged.  Sales  offices  were 
opened  in  Detroit.  The  increased 
demand  from  the  auto  industry  and 
soon  from  makers  of  mechanical  re¬ 
frigerators,  washing  machines,  vac¬ 
uum  cleaners  and  radios,  called  for 
many  more  millions  of  springs. 
Sales  grew  from  $400,000  in  1914  to 
$2,000,000  in  1922.  By  1930,  half 
a  million  parts  a  year  were  being 
made. 

To  meet  growing  Canadian  in¬ 
dustrial  needs,  a  small  spring  fac¬ 
tory  was  built  in  Hamilton,  Ontario, 
not  far  from  Buffalo.  In  1926  a 
larger  building  was  completed,  and 
it  became  a  major  producing  unit. 

Detroit  was  one  of  the  biggest 
users  of  springs,  and  customers 
there  desired  a  plant  nearby  con¬ 
venient  for  experimental  work. 
Rather  than  set  up  a  new  factory 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  de¬ 
veloping  midwest,  Fuller  Barnes 
sought  a  merger. 

After  an  impartial  appraisal  of 
plants,  in  1923  the  Wallace  Barnes 
Company  joined  with  the  William 
D.  Gibson  Company  of  Chicago  and 
the  Raymond  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  of  Corry,  Pennsylvania  to 
found  the  great  Associated  Springs 
Corporation,  with  Fuller  F.  Barnes 
president.  He  also  headed  ud  the 
new  joint  Detroit  subsidiary,  Barnes- 
Gibson-Raymond,  Inc.,  into  which 


was  poured  the  best  technical  talent 
of  all  three  concerns. 

The  Wallace  Barnes  division  pur¬ 
chased  the  Dunbar  factory,  and  in 
1925  a  substantial  interest  in  the 
Washburn  Wire  Company  of  Rhode 
Island  was  bought  for  $2,500,000  to 
assure  improved  quality  of  neces¬ 
sary  supplies  increasingly  required 
to  meet  customers’  specifications. 
Subsequently  the  Cook  Spring 
Company  of  Ann  Arbor  was  pur¬ 
chased  as  part  of  the  Detroit  unit. 

The  new  setup  prospered.  The 
exchange  of  know-how,  with  more 
resources  for  research  and  experi¬ 
ment,  brought  about  important  im¬ 
provements  in  steel  and  springmak¬ 
ing.  A  new  engineering  approach 
coordinated  springs  with  the  ma¬ 
chines  served.  Surface  treatments 
provided  better  durability.  Safety 
load  was  increased  from  48,000  to 
120,000  pounds  per  square  inch  and 
up  to  450  degrees  temperature.  The 
new  Barcoid  steel,  it  is  claimed,  is 
the  best  made  steel  for  razor  blades, 
watch  springs  and  metal-cutting 
band-saws. 

The  new  technical  knowledge 
helped  all  industry.  As  Fuller 
Barnes  put  it,  ‘The  corporation  has 
not  only  played  an  important  role 
in  advancing  the  art  and  science  of 
springmaking,  but  has  disseminated 
information  ...  of  educational 
value  to  the  general  public,  spring 
users  and  to  industry  as  a  whole.’ 

By  1928  business  was  booming. 
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Winding  Hair 
Springs  —  Wal¬ 
lace  Barnes 
Co.  (top) 


Shearing  Wide- 
Strip  Steel  — 
Wallace  Barnes 
Co.  (bottom)  (Per¬ 
mission  Wallace 
Barnes  Div.,  ASC) 
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The  Garrigus  plant,  closed  down  in 
the  bad  year  of  1921,  was  reopened, 
and  a  large  reinforced  concrete 
building,  the  largest  unit  to  date, 
was  built  on  Oak  Street.  Other 
plants  were  modernized  over  a  two- 
year  period. 

In  1929  depression  hit  the  land, 
a  long  bitter  period,  but  except  for 
the  year  1932  the  Associated  Spring 
Corporation  was  never  in  the  red. 
However,  the  Garrigus  machine 
plant  on  Riverside  was  liquidated. 
For  a  time  it  was  rented  to  the  H.  I. 
Bartholomew  Company,  then  in 
1936  was  donated  to  the  city  for  a 
technical  department  of  the  Bristol 
High  School.  New  Departure  and 
Ingraham  donated  machinery  and 
tools. 

Ingraham  was  another  company 
which  did  well  during  the  war.  The 
manufacture  of  attractive  low- 
priced  watches  was  begun  in  1913, 
and  of  eight-day  alarm  clocks  in 
1915.  Ingraham  also  developed  the 
‘unbreakable’  watch  face  that  prac¬ 
tically  drove  old-style  glass  faces 
from  the  market.  The  company’s 
development  of  the  unbreakable 
crvstal  was  to  provide  a  great  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  automobile  industry 
and  human  safety.  By  the  latest 
equipment  and  methods,  produc¬ 
tion  of  all  items  was  pushed  up  to 
more  than  20,000  clocks  and  over 
15.000  watches  per  day. 

The  venture  into  watches  en¬ 


abled  the  company  to  take  war  con¬ 
tracts  for  fine  precision  work  on 
parts  for  weapons.  Peace  brought 
new  opportunities,  and  after  a  short 
period  of  readjustment,  operations 
continued  to  expand.  The  company 
developed  a  black  enamel  clock,  a 
kitchen  clock  that  sold  in  carload 
lots.  Its  development  of  marbleiz- 
ing  had  much  influence  on  the  clock 
and  other  industries.  In  the  radio 
field  it  developed  the  Miracle  Tone 
Grille  for  radios  and  staybent,  sharp 
angle  construction  in  fine  veneered 
cabinet  work. 

Over  the  years,  besides  keeping 
its  designs  up  to  date,  attractive  and 
salable,  the  company  has  contrib¬ 
uted  as  much  or  more  to  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  clock  and  watch  art  as 
any  horological  company  in  the 
world.  Its  progressive  engineering 
has  made  it  recognized  as  one  of  the 
leaders  and  pioneers  in  the  industry. 

Among  those  active  in  promoting 
new  businesses  and  products  was 
William  L.  Barrett.  In  addition  to 
his  glass  cutters,  he  developed  a  cut¬ 
ting  and  creasing  rule  business 
which  he  sold  to  H.  I.  Bartholomew 
in  1915.  Barrett  and  Bartholomew 
then  bought  control  of  the  Munro- 
Muzzy  Pen  Company  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  and  brought  it  to  Edgewood, 
to  the  old  Bartholomew  factory.  Its 
budding  success  was  ended  by  a  fire 
in  the  hardening  room.  The  place 
burned  to  the  ground  and  destroyed 
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Assembling  an  Oven  Timer  —  E.  Ingraham  Co.  ( Photo  by  W.  F.  Miller  b  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.) 


Twentieth  Century  Milestones 
At  E.  Ingraham  Company 


1.  The  8-day  alarm  clock. 

2.  Convex  glass  on  alarm  clock  dials,  improving  both  the  readability 
and  appearance  of  the  clock. 

3.  Casing  the  alarm  clock  bell  inside. 

4.  Alarm  shutoff  at  top  of  the  case. 

5.  First  alarm  clock  with  one-piece  case  and  back. 

6.  First  unbreakable  crystal  on  watches. 

7.  First  one-piece  winding  stem  for  watches. 

8.  First  non-jeweled  pocket  watch  with  reliable  pull-out  stem  time 
set. 

9.  First  tonneau  shaped  non-jeweled  wrist  watch. 

10.  First  wrist  watch  that  can  be  regulated  without  removing  the 
movement  from  the  case. 

11.  First  electric  clock  movement  completely  sealed  in  oil. 


Among  items  which  maintained  volume  Ingraham  sales  from  the  year 


they  were  first  made  have  been: 

Large  30-hour  Alarm  Clocks  (1890) 

Non-jeweled  Pocket  Watches  (1913) 

8-Day  Marines  in  Time  and  Alarm  (1915) 

Men’s  Size,  Non-jeweled  Watches  (1930) 

Self-starting  Electric  Clocks  (1931) 

Manual  Starting  Electric  Clocks  (1932) 

Industrial  Timers,  Interval  Timers,  Defrosters, 

Roaster  Timers,  etc.  (1935) 

Small,  Single  Key  Wind  30-hour  Alarm  Clocks  (1937) 
Ladies’  Size,  Non-jeweled  Wrist  Watches  (1938) 


The  New  Cm 


all  machinery  and  tools  with  heavy 
loss. 

At  New  Departure,  after  the  seri¬ 
ous  financial  drains  from  outside 
ventures,  DeWitt  Page  built  the 
business  up  in  fine  shape.  Capital 
stock  was  increased  from  $500,000 
to  $2,000,000.  Page  knew  the  busi¬ 
ness  inside  and  out,  having  joined 
Mr.  Rockwell  in  1892,  first  as  a  ship¬ 
ping  clerk  and  later  in  a  great  vari¬ 
ety  of  capacities. 

The  ball  bearing  venture  had 
turned  out  exceedingly  well.  The 
automobile  industry  was  now  using 
bearings  in  every  moving  part. 
Other  machinery  was  calling  for 
ball  bearings,  and  New  Departure 
forged  ahead  to  become  the  largest 
ball  bearing  plant  in  the  world,  the 
first  to  make  steel  balls  by  a  cold 
forge  process  from  wire  or  rod.  It 
built  up  the  specifications  for  fine 
steel,  and  it  originated  the  first  dou¬ 
ble-row,  dual-purpose  ball  bearing 
resisting  loads  from  any  or  all  direc¬ 
tions,  and  other  special  types,  such 
as  the  one-way  angular  contact  Ra- 
dax. 

The  first  ball  bearings  were  made 
in  1906  and  during  the  next  ten 
years,  despite  various  financial  set 
backs,  the  company  steadily  ex¬ 
panded.  A  branch  plant  was  opened 
at  Elmwood,  Connecticut,  in  1913. 
By  1916  New  Departure  had  be¬ 
come  a  booming  concern,  with  a 
capitalization  of  $5,000,000  and  on 


May  15  Page  maneuvered  its  sale  to 
United  Motors,  organized  that  year 
by  the  great  automobile  promoter, 
W.  C.  Durant. 

Three  years  later  New  Departure 
became  part  of  General  Motors. 
DeWitt  Page  of  Bristol  became  a 
G.M.  vice-president.  Expansion 
was  pushed,  and  in  1920  another 
branch  plant  was  opened  in  Meri¬ 
den,  Connecticut.  Twelve  years 
later,  that  plant  absorbed  the  Elm¬ 
wood  operations. 

Minor  early  labor  troubles  had 
occurred,  especially  during  the  first 
wartime  inflation  at  the  outbreak  of 
war  in  Europe,  but  New  Departure, 
as  did  Bristol  companies  generally, 
made  great  progress  in  employer- 
employee  relations.  Wages  in¬ 
creased  steadily  along  with  worker 
benefits  —  vacations  with  pay,  free 
training  programs,  savings  plans, 
workers’  insurance,  pensions,  etc. 
In  1919  a  cooperative  store  was 
opened,  and  the  Endee  Inn  pro¬ 
vided  an  employee  recreation  cen¬ 
ter.  The  1916  Endee  Manor  build¬ 
ing  project,  to  meet  wartime  hous¬ 
ing  shortages,  built  101  homes  in 
101  days,  which  were  sold  to  em¬ 
ployees  at  nearly  cost,  with  only  a 
10  per  cent  down  payment.  Later 
the  Bristol  Realty  Company  was  or¬ 
ganized  to  provide  more  housing. 

The  prosperity  boom  burst  in 
1929  and  the  dark  clouds  of  depres¬ 
sion  settled  over  the  land  —  unem- 
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ployment,  wage  cuts,  bank  failures, 
stock-market  panic,  suicides,  loss  of 
homes,  apple  peddling,  distress,  fear 
and  international  upsets,  even  the 
danger  of  a  new  world  war.  Bris¬ 
tol,  along  with  the  entire  world, 
was  hard  hit,  and  worse  than  some 
communities  because  it  was  so 
highly  industrialized,  hence  de¬ 
pendent  upon  healthy  conditions  in 
the  country  as  a  whole  and  on  mar¬ 
kets  abroad. 

Several  concerns  closed  down  al¬ 
most  at  once.  All  were  compelled 
to  reduce  payrolls  although  most 
companies  staggered  work  hours  so 
as  to  give  as  many  people  as  possible 
some  income.  Of  all  the  leading 
companies  in  Bristol,  the  E.  In¬ 
graham  Company  and  New  Depar¬ 
ture  showed  the  smallest  falling  off 
in  employment  and  the  least  curtail¬ 
ment  of  hours.  In  the  case  of  Ingra¬ 
ham,  the  depression  actually  stimu¬ 
lated  the  purchase  of  low-price 
watches  in  which  it  has  pioneered 
and  long  specialized.  The  Ingra¬ 
ham  wage  scales,  as  reported  by  the 
company,  were  not  reduced.  The 
Wallace  Barnes  Company,  because 
of  the  nature  of  its  business,  showed 
a  heavy  drop  in  customer  orders  and 
employment,  but  when  Arthur  Man- 
ross  decided  to  sell  in  order  to 
retire,  the  Wallace  Barnes  Com¬ 
pany  was  able  to  take  over  the 
Manross  hairspring  factory  to  sup¬ 
plement  its  forward  progress. 

All  city  employees  took  a  10  per 
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cent  cut.  Unemployment  mounted 
steadily,  but  community  and  fed¬ 
eral  resources  were  mobilized  fairly 
promptly  to  cope  with  the  problem. 
Manv  balls,  entertainments  and 
dances  were  staged  to  raise  money 
to  help  unfortunates.  By  1932  the 
city  had  a  relief  burden  of  nearly 
$300,000.  Even  in  1933  after  the 
federal  government  picked  up  most 
of  the  burden,  the  relief  outgo  for 
the  city  was  $237,000. 

The  biggest  industrial  loss  to  the 
city  during  this  period  was  the  Birge 
Knitting  Mill,  knocked  down  at  auc¬ 
tion  for  only  $15,000.  Ironically,  a 
few  hours  later  it  burned  to  the 
ground.  The  American  Silver  Com¬ 
pany,  though  it  had  made  good 
profits  for  fifteen  years  and  still 
hired  more  than  a  hundred  people, 
went  quickly  in  the  red,  and  in  1937 
the  famous  Spoon  plant,  that  had 
survived  more  than  three-quarters 
of  a  century  of  vicissitudes,  was 
razed. 

The  Bristol  Trust  Company, 
stricken  down  January  1,  1932,  was 
taken  over  by  the  Bristol  American 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Bristol  National  Bank  of 
1875.  The  new  combination  be¬ 
came  the  Bristol  Bank  and  Trust 
Company.  Drastic  measures  were 
required  to  keep  it  afloat.  Common 
stock  was  reduced  from  $300,000  to 
$100,000  and  $200,000  was  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  stockholders  and 
directors  in  return  for  5%  second 
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preferred  stock.  The  rest  of  the  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  —  $500,000  —  was  taken 
by  the  Federal  Reconstruction  Fi¬ 
nance  Corporation.  The  civic- 
minded  directors  rose  to  the  occa¬ 
sion,  and  at  considerable  personal 
sacrifice  and  risk,  kept  it  afloat,  thus 
avoiding  loss  to  the  depositors  and 
continuing  its  necessary  services  at 
a  time  of  great  crisis  for  the  city. 

The  Sessions  Clock  Company, 
though  it  had  had  a  prosperous 
career  since  coming  under  Ses¬ 
sions  management  at  the  start  of 
the  century,  also  had  to  be  helped 
out  with  an  RFC  loan. 

The  Sessions  Foundry,  badly  hit 
almost  immediately  had  to  close 
down  ‘indefinitely’  in  August  1932, 
but  special  emergency  orders  from 
its  biggest  customer,  the  Stanley 
Works  of  New  Britain,  enabled  it 
to  reopen  ten  days  later. 

Bristol  Brass  payroll  dropped  33.1 
per  cent,  and  from  1930  to  1932  it 
operated  with  a  loss,  but  it  staged 
a  quick  comeback.  The  following 
year  it  made  good  profits  and  pro¬ 
vided  good  employment,  and  by 
1937  paid  the  highest  rate  of  divi¬ 
dends  in  the  history  of  the  company 
up  to  that  time. 

Also,  in  contrast  to  this  gloom, 
the  Southern  New  England  Tele¬ 
phone  Company  opened  its  fine 
new  building  at  85  Main  Street  on 
October  1,  1932,  and  inaugurated 
dial  service. 

The  following  year  DeWitt  Page 


gave  the  city  eighty  acres  of  beauti¬ 
ful  woods  and  glades  on  the  north¬ 
eastern  slope  of  Federal  Hill  which 
became  Page  Park. 

One  definite  sign  of  recovery  was 
the  granting  of  a  Federal  Charter 
on  August  6,  1935,  to  the  Bristol 
Building  and  Loan  Association 
which  then  became  the  Bristol  Fed¬ 
eral  Savings  and  Loan  Association. 

In  spite  of  hard  times,  New  De¬ 
parture  expanded  its  coaster  brake 
and  ball  bearing  operations.  It  was 
the  biggest  industry  in  the  city,  us¬ 
ing  about  half  the  city’s  electric 
power,  half  its  water  supply  and,  by 
1933,  it  had  over  two  million  square 
feet  of  floor  space  and  was  produc¬ 
ing  three-fourths  of  all  bearings 
used  in  the  United  States,  half  the 
output  of  the  entire  world. 

Nine  thousand  coaster  brakes  and 
225,000  ball  bearings  were  being 
turned  out  daily.  Each  single  row 
ball  bearing  assembly  required  106 
major  operations  and  the  double¬ 
row  assemblies,  149.  Ball  bearing 
tolerance,  formerly  a  crude  tenth  of 
an  inch,  had  been  refined  to 
1  / 100,000  of  an  inch.  An  important 
new  outlet  for  bearings  was  the  ma¬ 
chine  tool  industry,  speeded  up  fan¬ 
tastically  with  the  discovery  of 
tungsten  as  a  cutting  tool. 

Much  of  this  fine  technical  and 
business  achievement  at  New  De¬ 
parture  was  due  to  an  exceptionally 
talented  group  of  engineers,  includ- 
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ing  Frederick  G.  Hughes,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Yale  University’s  Sheffield 
Scientific  School,  who  had  come  to 
the  company  as  chief  engineer  in 
1911.  He  had  served  as  assistant 
manager  from  1916  to  1933,  when 
he  became  general  manager.  Later 
he  was  made  a  vice-president  of 
General  Motors. 

Rockwell  had  been  an  inventor 
and  bold  promoter.  Page  provided 
financial  stability,  consolidation  and 
aggressive  salesmanship.  Under 
Hughes,  the  firm’s  engineers  had 
provided  the  basic  metallurgical 
and  designing  talent,  at  a  time 


when  high  speeds  called  for  finer 
workmanship,  more  complicated 
engineering,  and  the  manufacture 
of  ‘quality  in  quantity.’  This  scien¬ 
tific  approach  was  carried  over  into 
sound  employee  and  public  rela¬ 
tions. 

By  1938,  when  Chamberlain  held 
his  umbrella  over  Hitler  while  the 
Nazis  invaded  Czechoslovakia,  New 
Departure  was  making  20,000,000 
ball  bearings  a  year.  By  then  Bris¬ 
tol  was  definitely  on  the  upgrade 
again.  Production  was  back  to  nor¬ 
mal.  From  then  on  the  pace  was  to 
quicken. 


Bristol  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
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►  ►  the  menace  of  Hitler  and  Mus¬ 
solini,  who  had  trampled  down  the 
League  of  Nations,  already  weak¬ 
ened  by  United  States’  failure  to 
participate,  brought  uneasiness  to 
the  whole  world.  As  war  clouds 
rolled  closer,  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  ordered  militia  units  into 
training.  On  February  24, 1941,  the 
two  Bristol  units  —  the  First  Bat¬ 
talion  Headquarters  Company  and 
Company  C,  housed  in  the  State 
Armory  on  Center  Street  —  were  or¬ 
dered,  as  part  of  the  43d  Division, 
to  Camp  Blanding,  Florida,  for  a 
year’s  intensive  training. 

Pearl  Harbor  swept  them  across 
the  Pacific  to  stop  the  Japanese 
southward  thrust.  But  Bristol  re¬ 
cruits,  volunteers  or  draftees,  fought 
in  every  theater.  Outstanding  were 
the  exploits  of  Colonel  Edward  Wo- 
zenski  in  the  North  African  and  Si¬ 
cilian  invasions.  A  reserve  officer 
from  R.O.T.C.  at  the  University  of 
Connecticut,  he  was  a  member  of 


the  famous  First  Division  through¬ 
out  the  war. 

During  the  fight  into  Sicily,  Wo- 
zenski,  then  a  captain,  took  charge 
when  his  battalion  commander  was 
wounded,  and  with  six  officers  and 
forty-five  soldiers,  equipped  with 
only  one  anti-tank  gun,  tried  to  hold 
on  to  Hill  41  on  the  crumpled  right 
flank  near  Nicosia.  This  hill  had 
been  captured  after  several  days  of 
sanguinary  battle.  German  tanks 
overran  the  hill  repeatedly  until  de¬ 
fenders  finally  had  to  give  ground. 
Wozenski  jumped  into  a  mobile 
tank  destroyer  and  charged  back  to 
the  top  of  the  hill  by  himself.  Sin¬ 
gle-handed  he  routed  the  German 
tanks.  Today  that  hill  bears  his 
name.  “Upon  him,  for  a  tense 
while,”  reported  Time  magazine, 
“the  fate  of  the  U.  S.  invasion 
rested.”  He  saved  the  whole  right 
flank,  and  the  American  forces  soon 
moved  into  Nicosia. 

Later  Wozenski  fought  on  through 
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Germany  into  Czechoslovakia  and 
was  the  first  American  officer  to 
contact  the  Russians,  then  our  Al¬ 
lies.  He  recalls  his  experience  with 
them  as  far  from  pleasant. 

The  Bristol  companies  which 
headed  for  the  Pacific  sailed  from 
San  Francisco  October  1,  1942,  and 
some  three  weeks  later  landed  at 
Auckland,  New  Zealand.  After 
more  training,  they  were  sent  to  the 
nickel-producing  island  of  French 
Caledonia. 

Island  hopping  began.  Eleven 
Japanese  torpedo  bombers  swooped 
down  on  the  four  transports  on 
which  the  Bristol  units  were  head¬ 
ing  for  fever-infested  Guadalcanal. 
Seven  were  shot  down. 

The  Bristol  companies  set  out  to 
capture  the  Russell  Islands.  They 
won  a  foothold  on  small  Pavuvn 
where  they  were  bombed  and 
strafed  daily  for  four  months.  From 
their  next  stop,  Rendova  Island,  still 
under  relentless  strafing,  they  swept 
on  to  Zanana  Beach  in  New  Georgia. 
For  a  bitter  month  they  fought 
through  swamps  and  jungle  against 
repeated  banzai  attacks  and  hand- 
to-hand  knife-fighting,  to  take 
Munda  Airfield.  After  that,  Tokyo 
Rose  over  the  radio  labeled  them 
“the  butchers  of  Munda.” 

They  fought  their  way  bloodily 
from  island  to  island  —  Baanga, 
Arundel,  Vella  Lavella,  Kolumban- 
eara  —  three  and  a  half  months  of 
continuous  grueling  combat. 


After  rehabilitation  in  New  Zea¬ 
land,  they  were  hurled  into  New 
Guinea  to  stop  forty  thousand  Japa¬ 
nese  trying  to  break  through  from 
Wewak.  The  enemy  was  thrown 
back,  and  the  Forty-third  routed  out 
the  remnants  in  the  worst  jungle 
fighting  of  the  war. 

On  Lingayen  Gulf  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  the  Bristol  units  went  ashore 
in  the  first  wave  against  heavy  forti¬ 
fications  —  that  famous  January  9, 
1945  when  the  Yanks  ‘came  back.’ 
The  Bristol  soldiers  then  got  the 
toughest  assignment  of  the  entire 
Philippine  invasion  —  to  clear  the 
Japanese  out  of  the  north  mountains 
so  that  mechanized  units  could  roll 
across  the  plain  to  Manila. 

Major  General  Leonard  F.  Wing 
praised  their  work: 

“I  want  you  to  know  that  I  realize 
you  have  marched  more  miles  over 
very  rugged  terrain,  met  and  killed 
more  Japs  and  suffered  more  casual¬ 
ties  than  any  other  unit.  ...  I,  to¬ 
gether  with  every  member  of  this 
Division,  am  proud  of  serving  with 
you,  and  commend  you  for  heroic 
action.” 

They  fought  on  steadily  without 
rest  until  the  end  of  June.  Inten¬ 
sive  preparations  were  then  made  to 
attack  the  Japanese  home  islands, 
the  toughest  prospect  of  all.  In¬ 
stead,  the  atom  bombs  fell,  Japan 
sued  for  an  armistice,  and  Septem¬ 
ber  13  the  Bristol  units  were  de¬ 
barked  unopposed  in  Japan.  They 
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marched  through  the  bombed 
wastes  of  Yokohama  and  Tokyo,  to 
occupy  part  of  the  industrial  Kanto 
plain  and  take  over  the  arsenals. 

The  war  was  over.  Before  the 
month  was  out,  the  weary  Bristol 
units  were  replaced  by  fresh  troops 
from  Europe,  and  they  were  on 
their  way  home  —  those  still  alive. 

There  were  139  Bristol  Gold  Star 
names.  The  list  is  headed  by  Har¬ 
old  Nicholas  Aube  of  Maple  Street, 
a  Veeder-Root  employee.  A  radio¬ 
man,  he  went  down  December  18, 
1944,  when  the  U.S.S.  Spence  cap¬ 
sized  in  a  typhoon  in  the  Caroline 
Islands. 

The  last  name  on  the  list  is  Bron¬ 
islaw  William  Zurowski  of  North 
Main  Street,  a  New  Departure  em¬ 
ployee.  A  photographer’s  mate,  he 
took  part  in  every  Squadron  VC5 
action  in  the  Pacific  and  was  killed 
March  11,  1946  in  a  plane  crash 
near  Atami,  Japan. 

Most  of  the  traditional  Bristol 
family  names  appear  among  those 
of  the  4,742  who  went  to  war, 
though  only  three  appear  on  the 
Gold  Star  list  —  Blakeslee,  Hart  and 
Ingraham. 

Theodore  Pratt  Blakeslee  of  Park 
Street,  an  employee  of  Muzzy 
Brothers,  took  part  in  the  battles  of 
Tarawa  and  Saipan,  and  is  buried 
on  Saipan  Island. 

Wilber  Howard  Blakeslee  of 
North  Alain  Street,  an  employee  of 


Trudon  and  Platt,  was  a  marine 
aviation  pilot  and  was  lost  in  action 
in  the  Southwest  Pacific. 

Alfred  G.  Hart  of  Earl  Street  Ex¬ 
tension,  a  New  Departure  em¬ 
ployee,  participated  in  the  D-Day 
invasion  of  France  and  was  killed  in 
battle  in  front  line  action  in  Ger¬ 
many. 

Dudley  Seymour  Ingraham  Jun¬ 
ior  of  Summer  Street,  a  student  with 
extraordinary  musical  talent,  was  a 
ball  turret  gunner  of  the  8th  Air 
Force.  He  was  killed  in  action  over 
Berlin  when  his  plane  was  shot 
down  at  27,000  feet. 

The  newer  names  on  the  Gold 
Star  list  indicate  the  waves  of  new 
citizens  that  have  come  in  with  the 
industrialization  and  growth  of 
Bristol. 

The  war  could  not  have  been  won 
without  the  backing  of  the  home 
front,  schools,  government,  church 
and  industry.  Purchases  of  war 
bonds  in  response  to  the  appeals  of 
the  Victory  Fund  Committee  under 
co-chairman  Ralph  H.  Linsley  and 
Charles  T.  Treadway  Junior,  were 
over  $10,000,000,  well  above  as¬ 
signed  quotas.  Corporation  pur¬ 
chases  were  over  $27,000,000.  Bris¬ 
tol  Press  newsboys  sold  nearly 
$150,000  worth  of  bonds  and  stamps 
by  the  Fall  of  1942. 

Mayor  Daniel  Davis  set  up  the 
Bristol  War  Council  of  sixteen  lead¬ 
ing  citizens  in  August,  1940.  After 
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nominal  activities,  it  was  formally 
organized  May  20,  1941,  with  Post¬ 
master  Harry  C.  Polhill  as  Chair- 
man,  to  carry  on  defense  bond  and 
salvage  drives  and  to  solve  the  hous¬ 
ing  shortage. 

Sub-organizations  were  set  up  to 
handle  every  type  of  emergency: 
air  raids  and  shelters,  dim-outs,  vic¬ 
tory  gardens,  sickness,  casualties.  A 
central  report  center,  with  wire 
service,  radio  and  other  necessary 
facilities,  was  established  in  the 
basement  of  the  post  office,  and  an 
emergency  reserve  center  was  read¬ 
ied  in  the  basement  of  the  Bristol 
Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Branches 
of  this  central  station  were  set  up 
throughout  the  city  for  special 
emergencies. 

The  Bristol  Industrial  Defense 
Council,  organized  April  2,  1942, 
under  Baymond  W.  Cook  of  Wal¬ 
lace  Barnes  Company,  registered 
women  volunteer  workers  for  spe¬ 
cial  defense  work.  In  all,  a  thou¬ 
sand  Bristol  behind-the-lines  volun¬ 
teers  served  faithfully,  making  great 
personal  sacrifices  for  nearly  four 
years. 

The  Selective  Service  Board,  the 
Price  and  Rationing  Board,  the  Red 
Cross  and  other  agencies  also 
worked  around  the  clock  to  keep 
the  community  running  smoothly, 
to  prepare  for  emergencies  and  to 
aid  the  war  effort  with  food,  sup¬ 
plies  and  encouragement. 

The  Bristol  Hospital  personnel  — 


doctors,  nurses,  orderlies,  cooks  and 
service  people,  lab  technicians, 
clerical  help  —  seriously  curtailed 
by  enlistments  —  had  heavily  in¬ 
creased  duties  due  to  wartime 
population  growth  and  overcrowd¬ 
ing.  They  toiled  incredible  hours 
keeping  the  hospital  operating  effi¬ 
ciently  and  preparing  for  black¬ 
outs.  evacuation,  fire  control,  and 
so  on.  In  addition  to  all  this  and 
their  outside  emergency  work,  they 
organized  mobile-surgical  teams, 
completely  equipped  to  be  set  up 
instantly  near  any  disaster.  Emer¬ 
gency  hospital  space  was  made 
available  at  St.  Joseph’s,  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Parish  House,  Girls’  Club, 
Boys’  Club,  New  Departure’s  Endee 
Inn,  Wallace  Barnes  Company,  Ses¬ 
sions  Clock  Company,  Chippins 
Hill  School  and  Lake  Compounce 
ballroom. 

Special  courses  for  temporary  and 
permanent  nurses  trained  more 
than  300  women  and  more  than  75 
male  orderlies.  Volunteers  helped 
in  non-medical  tasks,  as  reception¬ 
ists,  switchboard  operators,  kitchen 
workers,  ambulance  personnel.  The 
Girl  Scouts  served  as  messengers, 
stored  linen,  delivered  flowers  and 
mail. 

Besides  the  regular  war  drives, 
special  drives  were  made  for  cloth¬ 
ing,  medicine,  surgical  equipment 
and  food  for  this  country  and  over¬ 
seas.  Bundles  for  Britain,  for  Amer¬ 
ica,  for  Finland,  Greece,  Holland 
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and  Russia  were  sent.  A  special 
donation  of  $425.50  went  to  Bristol, 
England,  which  was  so  badly 
bombed  out  by  the  Nazis. 

As  new  workers  and  their  families 
moved  in  to  man  the  vital  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  city,  housing  became 
critical.  New  construction  was 
rushed  through.  On  December  1, 
1942,  the  Bristol  Housing  Authority 
took  over  the  completion  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  Park  with  200  permanent 
units.  The  community  building 
there  was  formally  dedicated  Time 
1,  1943. 

The  Victory  Heights  project,  100 
units  on  Peck  Lane,  was  completed 
by  June  30  of  that  same  year.  Vic¬ 
tory  Heights  Extension,  a  hundred 
more  units,  was  largely  completed 
by  November  1.  Here,  too,  a  com¬ 
munity  center  was  opened.  Laurel 
Hall  on  Church  Street,  a  49  unit 
dormitory  for  working  girls,  was 
opened  December  15,  1943. 

In  the  Victory  Heights  commu¬ 
nity  building,  the  housing  authority 
established  a  Child  Day  Care  Cen¬ 
ter  for  children  of  workers,  and  at 
Cambridge  Park,  a  baby  clinic. 
There,  too,  extensive  programs,  en¬ 
tertainment,  dances,  movies,  library 
service  were  developed. 

The  veterans’  organizations  and 
service  clubs  —  the  Lions,  Quota, 
Rotarv,  Bristol  Exchange,  Knights 
of  Columbus,  Italian-American, 
Polish-American,  all  did  valiant 


work.  Exchangite  John  J.  Gienty, 
who  had  two  sons  in  the  war,  set  up 
a  Pictorial  Honor  Roll  in  his  store 
in  Forestville  with  all  the  photos  of 
Forestville  servicemen,  and  person¬ 
ally  maintained  correspondence 
with  scores  of  fighting  men  all  over 
the  world. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  gave 
all  draftees  a  farewell  banquet  and 
presented  each  with  a  watch,  the 
gift  of  the  E.  Ingraham  Company. 
The  Chamber  helped  promote  hous¬ 
ing,  maintained  a  room-registration 
service  for  new  war  workers,  col¬ 
lected  kits  for  Bristol  soldiers, 
worked  on  replacement  of  drafted 
soldiers  and  kept  the  pipe  lines 
open  between  government  and  in¬ 
dustry  for  the  full  utilization  of  Bris- 
tol’s  industrial  resources.  It  assisted 
in  air  raid  and  salvage  duties,  pro¬ 
moted  transportation  to  save  gaso¬ 
line. 

Many  of  the  employees  of  vari¬ 
ous  companies,  in  spite  of  heavy 
overtime  work,  found  energy  for 
important  outside  activities.  The 
New  Departure  Girls’  Club  helped 
farmers  harvest  their  crops,  enter¬ 
tained  GI’s  and  aviators,  and  put  on 
a  musical  comedv.  The  Glee  Club 
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sang  for  the  shop  force,  for  Bristol, 
for  the  sick  in  hospitals,  for  training 
camps.  The  New  Departure  Rec¬ 
reation  Council  promoted  football, 
basketball,  bowling,  baseball  to 
keep  up  employee  and  community 
morale. 
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Superintendent  of  Schools  Karl 
A.  Reiche,  Principal  Cottle,  the 
other  principals,  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents,  aided  in  nearly  every  under¬ 
taking.  The  teachers  handled  the 
various  registrations  of  citizens, 
helped  with  rationing  and  air  raid 
drills  and  gave  special  courses.  Pu¬ 
pils  assisted  on  bond  sales  and  sal¬ 
vage  drives,  book  collections  and  as 
air  watchers.  The  boys  of  Techni¬ 
cal  High  made  140  stretchers.  In¬ 
dustrial  Arts  classes  made  metal 
splints.  Because  of  the  scarcity  of 
Balsa  wood,  elementary  pupils  gath¬ 
ered  milkweed-pod  floss  for  Mae 
West  vests  for  fliers  shot  down  over 
water. 

Two  teachers  gave  their  lives. 
High  School  science  teacher  Cap¬ 
tain  Edmund  P.  Zbikowski  of  Hull 
Street  died  at  Corregidor  early  in 
the  war.  A  bronze  memorial 
plaque  at  the  Freshman  High 
School  reads: 

He  loved  young  people. 

He  lived  to  serve  them. 

He  gave  his  all  for  them. 

Social  Science  Technical  High 
teacher  Lieutenant  Anthony  P. 
Petrosky  died  in  Okinawa.  His  me¬ 
morial  plaque,  also  dedicated  by 
the  Bristol  Teachers’  Association, 
reads: 

He  believed  in  human  rights. 

He  was  always  friendly  and  kindly. 

He  was  always  ready  to  serve. 


The  churches  gave  their  facilities 
for  meetings  and  collections,  helped 
encourage  boys  in  the  Service  with 
gifts,  books,  bulletins,  magazine 
subscriptions,  soldier’s  kits,  and 
special  letters.  St.  Anthony’s 
Church  shipped  50,000  cans  of  food 
and  gave  $1,600  for  medical  sup¬ 
plies  for  the  needy  in  Italy.  The 
Salvation  Army  housed  workers 
seeking  employment. 

The  list  of  those  churches,  which 
have  come  to  Bristol  since  the 
days  when  the  First  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  stood  alone  on  Fed¬ 
eral  Hill,  is  also  a  record  of  the  new 
faiths  and  ideas  that  have  enriched 
the  city:  Advent  Christian,  Asbury 
Methodist,  Bethesda  Lutheran, 
Bethlehem  Lutheran,  Beth  Israel 
Synagogue,  Bristol  Baptist,  First 
Church  of  Christ  Scientist,  Grace 
Baptist,  Immanuel  Evangelical  Lu¬ 
theran,  Lebanon  Lutheran,  Mt. 
Hope  Chapel,  Prospect  Methodist, 
Queen  Street  Congregational,  St. 
John’s  Episcopal,  Trinity  Episcopal, 
Zion  Evangelical  Lutheran,  and  five 
Roman  Catholic  churches  —  St.  Jo¬ 
seph’s,  St.  Matthew’s,  St.  Anthony, 
St.  Ann’s  and  St.  Stanislaus. 

The  fifty  families  making  up  the 
Synagogue  had  twenty-eight  men 
and  women  in  the  service.  On  the 
plaque  in  the  Lebanon  Lutheran 
Church  are  twenty-six  names,  and 
the  service  flag  of  Bethesda  Lu¬ 
theran  carried  thirty-nine  stars.  On 
the  Honor  Roll  in  the  vestibule  of 
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Reading  down:  St.  Matthew’s  R.C.,  Forestville; 
Asbury  Methodist,  Forestville;  Bristol  Baptist; 
Bethesda  Lutheran,  Forestville;  Lebanon  Lu¬ 
theran;  Bethlehem  Lutheran;  First  Congrega¬ 
tional;  First  Church  of  Christ  Scientist;  Grace 
Baptist;  Mt.  Hope  Chapel;  Beth  Israel  Synagogue; 
Immanuel  Evangelical  Lutheran;  St.  Joseph’s 
R.C.;  St.  Anthony  R.C.;  St.  Ann’s  R.C.  ( Whitney 
Studio,  Bristol,  Conn.);  ( First  Church  of  Christ 
Scientist ,  courtesy  Ernest  W.  Bolduc;  Mt.  Hope 
Chapel,  courtesy  Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Wilson;  others, 
Whitney  Studio,  Bristol,  Conn.) 
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St.  Joseph’s  are  770  names,  and  of 
these  thirty-three  never  came  back. 
From  St.  Ann’s  Roman  Catholic 
Church  450  went  to  war,  and  the 
names  of  nine  Gold  Star  men  are 
included  in  the  special  memorial 
altar  erected  in  the  church.  The 
story  of  sacrifice  is  similar  for  every 
other  church. 

The  Bristol  Public  Library  be- 
came  one  of  the  main  centers  for  the 
sale  of  war  bonds,  blood  donations 
and  Red  Cross  first  aid.  More  than 
10,000  books  were  collected,  classi¬ 
fied  and  sent  to  New  York  for  over¬ 
seas.  War-industry  photographs 
were  purchased,  scrapbooks  made 
of  local  service  people,  and  a  col¬ 
lection  of  wartime  records  was 
made:  ration  books,  air-raid  war¬ 
dens’  hats,  gas  masks,  medals,  etc. 
A  library  of  1,000  volumes  was  set 
up  in  the  New  Cambridge  Housing 
project  on  Jerome  Avenue.  In  1944 
a  special  summer  reading  project 
for  the  children’s  room  was  stimu¬ 
lated  by  awards  of  war  stamps. 

Special  wartime  reading  lists  on 
victory  gardens,  peace,  racial  prob¬ 
lems,  and  countries  where  Bristol 
men  were  fighting,  were  prepared. 

“What’ve  you  got  on  India?  My 
boy  is  over  there,”  was  a  typical 
question  at  the  circulation  and  ref¬ 
erence  desks.  China,  Africa,  Italy, 
England,  France,  Germany,  Soviet 
Russia  and,  of  course,  Japan  and 
the  South  Pacific  area  assumed 


new  interest  for  Bristol  readers. 

But  during  the  darker  days,  as 
Celia  Critchley  noted,  “People 
asked  for  'anything  just  so  it  wasn’t 
about  the  war’;  books  on  labor,  as 
unions  organized;  books  on  garden¬ 
ing,  cooking  and  sewing  as  frantic 
mothers  tried  to  fit  the  pattern  of 
their  family  to  the  ration  orders.’’ 
Then,  as  peace  problems  loomed, 
people  wanted  “books  on  peace,  on 
the  plans  for  peace,  the  hopes  for 
peace.  .  .  . 

“It  was  with  a  feeling  of  deep 
gratitude  that  we  hung  out  the  sign 
‘Library  closed  in  celebration  of 
V-J  Day,’  locked  the  door  and  joined 
the  throngs  which  moved  toward 
the  churches  of  the  city.” 

As  with  other  organizations,  the 
wartime  accomplishments  of  the 
library  were  performed  so  effec¬ 
tively  because  of  prior  service  to 
the  community  in  peacetime  and 
the  constructive  efforts  of  Charles 
L.  Wooding  and  his  staff  in  preserv¬ 
ing  the  American  heritage  and  the 
cultural  gifts  of  all  the  ages  and  of 
all  peoples,  and  making  it  a  true  in¬ 
strument  of  public  enlightenment. 
Wooding  retired  in  August,  1944, 
after  more  than  fifty  years  of  de¬ 
voted  loyalty  to  the  library,  and  in 
November,  Celia  T.  Critchley,  who 
had  been  his  assistant  for  some 
years,  was  appointed  to  succeed 
him. 

Under  her  direction  the  library 
has  steadily  improved  its  profes- 
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sional  competence  and  has  broad¬ 
ened  its  purposes.  The  most  re¬ 
markable  achievement  of  her  first 
year  of  administration  was  to  im- 

J 

prove  the  children’s  department, 
with  a  resultant  increase  of  circula¬ 
tion  of  81.5  per  cent,  five  times  the 
increase  in  adult  circulation.  To¬ 
day  the  number  of  books  borrowed 
from  the  library  by  children  ex¬ 
ceeds  125,000  a  year,  many  thou¬ 
sands  more  than  those  borrowed  by 
adults.  This  augurs  well  for  the 
next  generation  that  will  be  the  Bris¬ 
tol  of  tomorrow. 

The  Forestville  branch  of  the 
Bristol  Library  was  started  in  1904 
in  a  building  on  East  Main  Street 
provided  until  1947  by  the  Sessions 
Clock  Company,  which  also  paid 
for  the  light  and  heat  and,  until  the 
depression,  the  salary  of  the  librar¬ 
ian.  In  1950  the  Forestville  branch 
moved  into  its  present  home  on 
Central  and  Garden  Streets,  the 
Frederick  N.  Manross  Memorial 
Library,  presented  to  the  city  by 
Arthur  N.  Manross  in  memory  of 
his  father.  Later  this  gift  was  sup¬ 
plemented  by  a  substantial  sum  of 
money  to  beautify  the  grounds  and 
establish  a  community  park. 

The  branch  at  the  New  Cam¬ 
bridge  Housing  Development  is 
still  maintained.  The  library  gives 
bedside  service  to  the  hospital,  and 
has  one  of  the  few  Bookmobile  serv¬ 
ices  in  Connecticut.  On  request  it 
provides  home  service  to  any  shut- 


ins.  Weekly  service  is  given  at  five 
schools  where  collections  are  main¬ 
tained. 

In  the  fireproof  vault  for  rare 
books,  Marion  O’Connor  has  cata¬ 
logued  and  properly  arranged  the 
materials  on  Bristol  history,  much 
of  it  consisting  of  rare  documents, 
in  modern  pendaflex  files. 

The  little-used  third  floor  audi¬ 
torium  was  renovated,  integrated 
with  the  library  and  made  available 
for  civic  activities.  Art  and  other 
exhibits,  lectures,  study  courses, 
‘work  shop’  classes,  book  fairs,  ad¬ 
visory  reader  service  and  other 
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activities  have  helped  make  the  Bris¬ 
tol  Public  Library  one  of  the  out- 

J 

standing  libraries  of  Connecticut 
and  of  the  country. 

Bristol’s  war  service  records,  sta¬ 
tistics  and  the  data  concerning  the 
activities  of  the  home  front  were 
collected  and  preserved  by  the  Bris¬ 
tol  War  Historical  Committee,  un¬ 
der  the  Mayor  and  City  Council, 
headed  by  Fuller  F.  Barnes.  The 
published  report,  Bristol  Connecti¬ 
cut  in  World  War  II,  edited  by 
Henry  E.  Cottle,  for  so  many  years 
principal  of  the  High  Schoo1,  is  a 
detailed  yet  vivid  account,  which 
includes  personal  records  and  the 
campaigns  of  Bristol  men  in  the 
entire  Pacific  theater  of  the  war.  It 
is  particularly  valuable  for  its  rec¬ 
ord  of  activities  on  the  home  front. 
One  whole  section  is  devoted  to  the 
many  contributions  made  by  Bris- 
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tol  industries  and  manufacturers. 

Industry  was  involved  in  all  war 
work.  Some  companies  went  into 
wholly  new  kinds  of  production. 
Others  were  able  to  adapt  their 
usual  production. 

Bristol  is  the  home  of  springs,  and 
springmaking  is  an  indispensable 
part  of  all  industrial  and  defense 
production;  as  Vice-President  Ly¬ 
man  D.  Adams  of  the  Associated 
Spring  Corporation  has  remarked, 
“It  is  impossible  to  name  anything 
manufactured  in  which  a  spring 
action  is  not  associated,  either  in  the 
product  or  its  production.” 

Even  before  Pearl  Harbor,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Spring  production  increased 
rapidly.  The  need  for  springs  in 
every  moving  machine,  in  transpor¬ 
tation  and  in  household  appliances 
expanded  with  fantastic  rapidity. 
All  war  materials,  or  the  machines 
making  them,  used  one  or  more 
springs  and  more  precision  and 
greater  durability  were  required  to 
meet  the  new  requirements  of 
speed,  power,  tremendous  heat  in 
autos,  airplanes,  tanks,  guns  and 
other  mechanisms.  The  Bristol 
units  of  the  Associated  Spring  Cor¬ 
poration,  several  with  a  century  of 
experience,  were  able  to  meet  all 
special  requirements. 

Nazi  invasion  of  Norway,  April 
1940,  cut  off  all  shipments  of  Swed¬ 
ish  valve  spring  wire,  and  the  For- 
estville  rolling  mill  was  called  upon 


to  provide  most  of  the  fine  steel  for 
the  Bristol  plants,  the  western  fac¬ 
tories,  for  nearly  all  spring  manu¬ 
facturing  in  the  country  and  for 
special  industries  needing  high 
quality  steel.  One  hundred  new 
mill  employees  were  added  the  first 
six  months  of  1941.  By  then  they 
were  organized  as  part  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers. 

Pearl  Harbor,  December,  1941, 
brought  even  greater  rush  demands. 
The  Forestville  mill  processed  mil¬ 
lions  of  pounds  of  ore  and  turned 
out  millions  of  pounds  of  cold-rolled 
steel  for  every  type  of  spring  and 
for  link  belts  on  30  and  50  caliber 
machine  guns  and  20  mm  cannon. 
Employment  reached  a  total  of  250. 

The  Wallace  Barnes  division,  spe¬ 
cializing  in  precision  mechanical 
springs,  became  a  clearing  house  for 
all  related  ordnance  problems.  In 
collaboration  with  the  Springfield 
Ordnance  District,  its  engineers 
evolved  specifications  for  gun  and 
aircraft  springs,  new  bomb  sights, 
directional  torpedoes,  jet  propul¬ 
sion,  superfortresses,  and  controlled 
action  war-heads.  Better  resistance 
to  wear  and  tear  was  required  of 
springs  used  in  jeeps,  peeps,  tanks, 
marine  units,  the  LCT  and  LST. 
One  unusual  development  was  a  fin 
and  tailpiece  for  hand  grenades  so 
they  could  be  used  in  an  infantry 
rifle.  Thousands  of  special  type 
springs  were  engineered  and  there¬ 
after  were  turned  out  in  quantities 
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from  a  few  hundred  to  millions. 

At  Dunbar  Brothers,  dating  back 
to  1845,  with  know-how  derived 
from  the  needs  of  five  wars,  com¬ 
plete  new  units  made  valve  springs 
and  collapsible  links  for  20  mm  air¬ 
craft  cannon.  Production  rose  to 
three  million  a  month,  and  in  all, 
forty  million  were  turned  out,  each 
link  representing  one  cannon  shot. 

The  F.  N.  Manross  Division  — 
still  the  world’s  largest  hairspring 
enterprise  —  dovetailed  with  the 
new  intricate  electrical  and  elec¬ 
tronic  industries  and  the  fine  sensi¬ 
tive  mechanisms  that  control  auto¬ 
matic  weapons,  airplanes,  guided 
missiles,  radar  and  so  on. 

When  peace  came  to  a  grateful 
nation,  the  Bristol  divisions  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Spring  were  able  to  convert 
to  civilian  production  more  easily 
than  some  other  concerns,  for,  as 
one  official  put  it,  “our  products  .  .  . 
various  kinds  of  springs  .  .  .  are 
vital  parts  of  our  daily  life  at  work, 
at  home  and  at  play  ”  But  since  the 
peace  for  which  men  hungered  soon 
degenerated  into  the  re-armed  cold 
war,  nearly  all  wartime  products 
also  continued  in  demand,  even 
more  so  after  the  Korean  struggle 
began. 

By  January  1,  1949,  even  with 
government  restrictions  on  mate¬ 
rials,  a  big  addition  to  the  Forest- 
ville  plant  was  opened.  By  that 
year  Associated  Spring  had  more 
than  a  million  square  feet  of  floor 


space.  By  1950  the  new  Forest- 
ville  rolling  mill  added  2,000  tons 
production  annually,  too  late  for  the 
war,  but  helpful  to  a  land  short  of 
steel.  In  1951  the  Wallace  Barnes 
division  moved  into  its  new  office 
building,  containing  11,000  square 
feet. 

From  1923  to  1950  total  net  Asso¬ 
ciated  Spring  sales,  including  those 
of  the  Canadian  Company,  were 
nearly  $417,000,000.  Over  this 
entire  quarter  century,  about  35 
per  cent  of  all  springs  went  into 
the  automotive  industry  —  engines, 
clutches,  generators,  pumps,  body 
hardware,  window  regulators,  locks. 
Fifteen  per  cent  was  used  by  the 
electrical  industry;  machinery  took 
10  per  cent;  hardware,  7  per  cent; 
aircraft,  2  per  cent.  Important 
are  various  kinds  of  railroad  car 
springs.  Clocks,  business  machines, 
household  appliances  and  innumer¬ 
able  gadgets  used  large  quantities. 

Another  spring  producer  made 
both  wartime  and  peacetime  his¬ 
tory,  the  Humason  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Forestville.  Its  plant 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  1811 
Boardman-Dunbar  clock  factory. 
Over  the  years,  various  craftsmen 
made  clock  parts,  brass  goods  and 
fine  wire  there.  Spring  manufac¬ 
turing  was  begun  after  the  turn  of 
the  century  by  the  Peck  and  Way 
Manufacturing  Company,  after  1909 
the  Peck  and  Young  Manufacturing 
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Company.  It  was  taken  over  by 
Humason  in  1914,  and  the  present 
name  adopted  in  1919.  In  1950  it 
became  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary 
of  the  Stanley  Works  in  New  Britain. 

During  World  War  I  90  mil¬ 
lion  springs  and  100  million  other 
war-purpose  parts  were  made.  In 
World  War  II,  some  250  million 
fuzes  for  shells,  mines  and  bombs 
had  one  or  more  Humason  parts. 
One  hundred  million  grenades  had 
four  to  five  Humason  parts.  The 
company  produced  springs  for  fifty 
million  magazines  in  pistols,  car¬ 
bines,  Browning  automatic  rifles 
and  Thompson  submachine  guns, 
and  for  250  million  snap  fasteners. 
Millions  of  Humason  parts  went 


into  radio,  radar,  telephone,  air¬ 
plane,  signal  lights,  parachute,  life 
rafts  and  vests  and  other  equip¬ 
ment.  Humason  springs  go  into  the 
products  of  the  electric,  electronic, 
textile  and  automotive  industries, 
into  appliances,  optical  goods,  hard¬ 
ware,  toys,  clocks,  machine  tools. 

All  these  interwoven  efforts  of  in¬ 
dustry,  churches,  clubs,  schools,  all 
the  special  organizations  working 
with  neighbors  and  families  of  every 
faith,  and  with  the  national,  state, 
and  local  governments,  made  a  pat¬ 
tern  of  serious,  friendly  endeavor 
which  is  the  very  essence  of  Ameri¬ 
can  democratic  life.  In  no  city  was 
that  effort  more  general  or  more  suc¬ 
cessful  than  in  Bristol. 
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Hildreth  Press 
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industry  in  war 

and  peace 


^►for  the  most  part  the  postwar 
period  has  witnessed  steady  expan¬ 
sion  of  Bristol  industry  with  em¬ 
ployment  equal  to  or  greater  than 
during  hostilities. 

There  have  been  some  casualties. 
Veeder-Root  Incorporated,  which 
employed  about  300  men  during 
the  war  period,  has  transferred 
all  its  operations  to  Hartford.  The 
big  successful  Horton  Company 
was  sold  to  an  outside  corpora¬ 
tion  and  dismantled,  with  unhappy 
effects  on  its  large  payroll.  The 
building  was  purchased  in  1953  by 
the  Bristol  Machine  Tool  Company 
to  enlarge  its  operations. 

Parr  of  the  loss  to  Bristol  by  the 
removal  of  the  Horton  enterprise 
has  been  made  up  for  by  the  steady 
expansion  of  the  Outdoor  Sports 
Manufacturing  Company  located  at 
500  Broad  Street,  Forestville.  This 
was  organized  in  March  1938  and  is 
operated  by  three  brothers,  Arthur, 
Gunnar  and  John  Ebb.  The  con¬ 


cern  manufactures  chiefly  archery 
and  ski  equipment  which  has  na¬ 
tion-wide  distribution  through  its 
salesmen,  jobbers  and  the  better 
sporting  goods  and  department 
stores.  In  1946  the  company  opened 
a  new  plant,  which  was  designed  by 
Richard  Robotham,  also  of  Forest¬ 
ville,  and  employs  about  80  people. 

Archery  has  become  a  popular 
sport  during  the  last  25  years.  In 
the  war  period,  inability  to  purchase 
other  sporting  goods  items  made  of 
metal  caused  many  new  people  to 
take  it  up  and  become  permanent 
enthusiasts.  Since  then,  interest 
has  continued  to  grow  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  equipment  continues  to 
increase.  Nearly  all  high  schools 
and  colleges  have  it  on  their  pro¬ 
grams  for  it  develops  physique  and 
accuracy.  Tournaments  are  held 
between  schools  as  well  as  among 
archery  clubs.  National  Archery 
and  Field  Archery  tournaments  are 
held  every  year. 
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Raytric  Knitting  Mill 
( Meyers  Studio,  Inc., 
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Hunting  with  bow  and  arrow  has 
increased  tremendously  in  the  last 
few  years.  Many  states  have  a  pre¬ 
hunting  season  with  the  bow  and 
arrow;  and  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
Pennsylvania  and  other  states  have 
thousands  of  such  sportsmen. 

The  latest  items  produced  by 
Outdoor  Sports  are  fiber  glass  bows 
and  arrows,  and  already  these  are  in 
big  demand. 

The  company  is  now  making  spe¬ 
cial  efforts  to  increase  its  sale  of 
junior  ski  equipment. 

Another  new  industry  arrived  in 
Bristol  early  in  1950  when  the  Hil¬ 
dreth  Press  moved  down  from  Brat- 
tleboro,  Vermont,  and  took  over  the 
big  East  Bristol  Ordnance  Plant 
with  its  four  and  a  half  acres  of  floor 
space.  In  its  first  three  years  in 
Bristol  it  expanded  from  130  em¬ 
ployees  to  over  450,  with  a  com¬ 
mensurate  increase  in  equipment,  a 
truly  phenomenal  growth  in  the 
printing  industry.  Some  forty  pub¬ 
lications,  most  of  them  business  and 
technical  magazines,  are  regularly 
printed  and  mailed  each  month,  and 
four  of  them  ( American  Builder, 
Modern  Industry,  Modern  Packag¬ 
ing  and  Modern  Plastics)  won 
Awards  of  Merit  at  the  1952  “Maga¬ 
zine  Show”  in  New  York.  Hildreth, 
known  throughout  the  country  for 
reliable  and  up-to-date  work,  also 
won  special  statewide  recognition 
and  a  formal  resolution  of  commen¬ 
dation  from  the  1953  General  As¬ 


sembly  “for  its  unfailingly  prompt, 
courteous  and  efficient  service  in  the 
complex  task”  of  producing  the  leg¬ 
islative  printing,  most  of  which  had 
to  be  delivered  at  the  Capitol  in 
Hartford  on  an  overnight  schedule 
each  session  day. 

The  loss  of  the  historic  Bristol 
knitting  mills  in  recent  years  has 
been,  in  part,  relieved  by  the  new 
super-modern  Raytric  Knitting  Mill, 
headed  by  Herbert  Schatzki,  which 
was  started  here  in  1945  at  95  River¬ 
side  Avenue.  The  company  was 
founded  in  Watertown  in  1938, 
with  the  only  high-speed  tricot  knit¬ 
ting  machines  in  New  England. 
Since  coming  to  Bristol,  it  has  stead¬ 
ily  expanded.  Production  and  em¬ 
ployment  have  tripled  in  the  past 
six  years. 

When  war  broke  out,  the  Clayton 
Manufacturing  Company  on  Union 
Street,  headed  by  Charles  M.  and 
William  R.  Bowes,  was  already 
making  many  hundred  sizes  and 
patterns  of  scissors  and  shears.  It 
turned  at  once  to  supplying  the 
armed  services,  and  many  new  spe¬ 
cially  designed  scissors  were  made, 
particularly  for  medical  and  chemi¬ 
cal  warfare  kits. 

The  William  L.  Barrett  Company 
(1893)  increased  its  facilities  during 
the  war  and  soon  added  new  lines. 
In  1931  William  Barrett  retired  and 
turned  over  his  plant  and  business 
to  his  sons,  Richard  and  Robert. 
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They  bought  a  Unionville  business 
making  stationers’  hardware  and 
added  it  to  their  line  of  glass  cutters 
and  glaziers’  tools.  In  1941  they 
added  the  manufacture  of  stapling 
machines,  and  a  little  later  the 
manufacture  of  springs  and  metal 
parts  to  customer’s  specifications. 
In  1950  they  sold  out  the  original 
glass  cutter  business  and  began  con¬ 
centrating  on  automatic  production 
of  all  types  of  metal  parts  and  forms 
for  other  factories. 

H.  I.  Bartholomew,  who  had  pur¬ 
chased  the  steel  rule  business  of 
William  L.  Barrett  in  1913,  made 
numerous  contributions  to  the  war 
effort.  The  concern  had  moved 
from  the  Barrett  factory  in  1924  and 
rented  the  former  Garrigus  Machine 
plant,  now  the  Technical  High 
School,  on  Riverside  Avenue. 

In  1929  E.  H.  Sparks  joined  the 
company  as  a  partner  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  was  moved  to  the  Fitzgerald 
building  on  Terry ville  Road.  In 
1932  the  building  at  331  Park  Street 
was  purchased. 

Their  product  is  a  cutting,  creas¬ 
ing  and  perforating  rule  for  the 
folding  box  trade.  This  is  a  knife- 
edged  steel  blade  that  may  be  bent 
into  any  desired  shape,  held  firmly 
and  used  as  a  die  on  the  bed  of  a 
press.  This  is  the  only  method  used 
in  the  making  of  such  boxes  there¬ 
fore  indispensable.  The  company 
has  expanded  its  operations  to  the 
blanking  of  plastics,  wood,  fiber,  felt, 


rubber,  cloth,  leather,  thin  metals. 

During  the  war,  end  products 
that  went  to  the  armed  forces  were 
such  things  as  food  and  medicine 
containers,  clothes,  shoes,  gas  masks, 
felt,  leather  and  metal  washers,  gas¬ 
kets  for  tanks,  cars  and  planes,  fuze 
caps  and  many  other  AAAI  items. 
The  company’s  outstanding  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  war  effort  was  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  special  edged  rule 
to  efficiently  cut  the  airplane’s  dura¬ 
lumin  wing  sections. 

The  phenomenal  new  demands 
for  glass  products  during  the  war, 
for  industrial  housing,  building,  the 
automotive  industries,  plus  the 
great  expansion  of  the  optical  indus¬ 
try,  called  for  efficient  glass-cutting 
tools.  Thus  the  products  of  the 
Fletcher-Terry  Company  played  a 
vital  part  in  the  defense  effort. 

This  company  is  descended  di¬ 
rectly  and  indirectly  from  one  of  the 
two  oldest  glass  cutter  companies 
in  the  country  which  started  in  Bris¬ 
tol  in  1869,  right  after  the  Civil  War. 

The  old  sixteen  by  twenty  Ives- 
Botsford  barn  near  the  brick  school- 
house,  where  Terry  and  Fletcher 
started  in  1903,  is  still  part  of  the 
modern  factory  that  has  grown  up 
through  a  series  of  expansions,  to  a 
steel  and  brick  plant  with  sixteen 
thousand  square  feet  of  floor  space. 

The  concern  has  enjoyed  uninter¬ 
rupted  operation  for  half  a  century, 
with  pleasant  employee  relations.  A 
profit-sharing  pension  trust  fund  is 
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maintained,  and  the  health,  sickness 
and  group  insurance  plans  are  in 
line  with  those  of  other  Bristol  in¬ 
dustry. 

As  Mr.  Arthur  Fletcher  puts  it, 
“In  times  of  peace  or  during  emer¬ 
gencies,  the  Fletcher-Terry  Com¬ 
pany  hopes  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  continue  as  a  progressive  unit  in 
Bristol’s  industrial  family  and  to 
contribute  ...  to  the  progress  of 
the  community.” 

All  the  machine-tool  and  screw- 
machine  concerns  were  busy  night 
and  day  during  the  war  period. 
Carl  M.  Munson  worked  on  screw- 
machine  parts  for  Army  and  Navy 
airplane  instruments.  The  Gerry 
Tool  Company  made  jigs  and 
gauges  for  torpedoes,  automatic 
rifles,  side  arms,  and  punches  and 
dies  to  make  large  calibre  shells. 
The  Bristol  Machine  Tool  Com¬ 
pany,  founded  in  1939,  the  Forest- 
ville  Manufacturing  Company 
(1925)  and  the  Fred  A.  Day  Com¬ 
pany  on  Riverside  Avenue  turned 
out  millions  of  additional  automatic 
screw-machine  products. 

The  Fred  A.  Day  Company  was 
organized  in  1923  when  Fred  A.  Day 
leased  space  in  the  Root  Company 
building  on  the  corner  of  Riverside 
Avenue  and  Mellon  Street.  Opera¬ 
tions  began  with  six  machines. 

A  new  factory  was  built  in  1926 
at  300  Riverside  Avenue.  A  multi¬ 
plicity  of  precision  screw-machine 


products  for  numerous  industries 
throughout  the  country  were  manu¬ 
factured.  During  World  War  II 
work  was  concentrated  on  machine 
gun  parts,  Navy  electrical  appara¬ 
tus,  and  instruments  for  the  Navy 
and  Air  Force. 

After  the  death  of  Fred  A.  Day  in 
1936,  the  business  was  operated  as  a 
partnership  by  his  five  children, 
Mildred  Day  Harding,  Elmore  M. 
Day,  Weston  S.  Day,  Donald  E. 
Day,  and  Dorothy  Day  Funk.  In 
1950  a  corporation  was  formed  with 
Weston  Day,  president,  Elmore 
Day,  vice-president  and  Donald 
Day,  secretary. 

The  Bristol  Machine  Tool  Com¬ 
pany  was  doing  100  per  cent  de¬ 
fense  work  during  the  war.  It  was 
organized  in  June  1940  as  a  part- 
time  manufacturer  of  special  cus¬ 
tom-built  production  tooling,  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equipment,  by  two 
local  young  men,  Leslie  Julian  and 
George  Lynch.  Operations  were 
started  in  the  two-car  garage  of  Ju¬ 
lian’s  father  on  Jeannette  Street, 
Forestville. 

Within  six  months  several  full¬ 
time  men  were  added  and  by  March 
1941,  to  keep  up  with  the  increasing 
volume  of  work,  a  new  plant  was 
built  across  the  street  and  occupied 
October  1.  An  engineering  depart¬ 
ment  was  added,  and  by  December 
about  thirty  men  were  at  work; 
within  a  year,  eighty.  By  1953  the 
firm  had  one  hundred  and  ten  em- 
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ployees  and  had  become  one  of  the 
larger  of  its  kind  in  the  East  with 
the  latest  type  toolroom  and  engi¬ 
neering  equipment.  In  February 
1953,  land  and  buildings  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Horton  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  on  North  Main  Street  were 
acquired,  adding  about  80,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space. 

The  company  chiefly  renders  de¬ 
sign  and  building  service  to  other 
manufacturers.  Considerable  work 
has  been  done  for  the  aircraft  indus¬ 
try;  also  for  firms  in  automotive, 
ball-bearing,  machine-making  in¬ 
dustries  and  for  other  metal  fabri¬ 
cators,  which  have  needed  help  in 
their  tooling  programs.  Research 
and  development  are  carried  on  for 
the  government  and  others. 

The  story  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
this  firm  from  humble  personal 
part-time  beginnings  to  an  impor¬ 
tant  successful  industry  is  a  saga  of 
American  opportunity  and  the  re¬ 
wards  for  energy  and  ability. 

The  Sessions  Foundry  Company 
was  hard  hit  by  the  death,  in  1920, 
of  William  E.  Sessions,  who  left  no 
will.  Resultant  inheritance  taxes 
caused  confusion.  Then  came  the 
depression,  preventing  moderniza¬ 
tion.  November  1,  1941,  Joseph  R. 
Sessions,  who  had  operated  the 
business  during  those  difficult 
twenty  years,  died,  bringing  further 
complications.  The  plant  was  tem¬ 
porarily  managed  by  Arthur  N. 


Manross,  a  close  friend  of  Joseph  R. 
Sessions,  but  on  July  15,  1943,  Ed¬ 
win  S.  Sessions,  grandson  of  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Sessions,  became  president 
and  manager. 

In  spite  of  upsets,  the  plant  con¬ 
tributed  greatly  to  the  war  effort, 
and  its  machine-tool  and  hand  tool 
castings  had  high  priority.  Repair 
and  maintenance  castings  kept  over¬ 
used  equipment  from  breaking 
down.  Its  250  employees  turned 
out  component  parts  for  floating  dry 
docks,  bomb  noses,  underwater 
sound  and  aircraft  equipment,  taps 
and  dies,  power  transmission 
sprockets,  and  synthetic  rubber  ma¬ 
chinery,  which  became  so  vital 
when  Southwest  Asia  was  cut  off. 

Secret  work  was  done  for  the 
Manhattan  Project,  and  Sessions 
Foundry  parts  went  in  the  atomic 
bombs  that  destroyed  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki  in  Japan  shortly  be¬ 
fore  the  two  Rristol  National  Guard 
units  arrived  in  that  country  to  take 
it  over  without  further  loss  of  life. 

The  plant  was  organized  by  the 
CIO  steel  workers  in  December 
1940,  but  except  for  a  two-day 
strike  during  the  making  of  the  first 
contract,  company-labor  relations 
have  been  amicable.  Since  the 
force  is  not  large,  friendly  contact 
with  the  employee  and  his  prob¬ 
lems  is  possible.  Fifty-one  employ¬ 
ees  served  in  the  armed  forces, 
seven  of  whom  were  Gold  Stars. 

Replacements  and  needed  new 
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equipment  had  been  difficult  to  se¬ 
cure  due  to  the  depression,  then 
the  war,  but  between  1945  and  1949 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars 
were  plowed  back  into  moderniza¬ 
tion.  A  new-type  automatic  drier 
and  a  swing-table  airless  cleaner 
have  cut  costs. 

Formerly  the  company  had  to 
maintain  enormous  storage  space 
for  patterns,  but  these  days  clients 
engineer  and  retain  their  own  pat¬ 
terns.  This  made  possible  the  leas¬ 
ing  of  several  buildings  for  light 
manufacturing  and  storage. 

Sessions  Foundry  is  still  a  jobbing 
factory  which  does  not  operate  on  a 
continuous  pouring  schedule,  pro¬ 
ducing  castings  from  ounces  to 
twenty  tons.  Though  its  market  is 
mostly  within  the  New  England 
area,  it  has  done  considerable  work 
for  oil  companies  operating  in  South 
America.  Among  its  more  recent 
specialities  are  ‘Hy-Precision’  cast¬ 
ings.  It  plans  soon  to  manufacture 
a  number  of  complete  products. 
Sales  total  about  a  million  dollars  a 
year. 

Brass  is  the  oldest  of  man’s  alloys, 
and  in  World  War  II  Bristol  Brass 
was  called  on  for  extraordinary  ef¬ 
forts.  It  was  able  to  do  so  because 
of  its  century  of  technical  progress, 
and  in  later  years  because  of  the 
Bockwell  expansion,  the  able  efforts 
of  Alexander  Harper,  who  pulled  it 
out  of  bankruptcy,  and  after  1935 


by  Albert  D.  Wilson,  who  greatly 
modernized  every  department. 

Wilson  had  joined  the  company 
in  1902  and  had  soon  become  the 
‘indispensable  man’  in  the  company, 
for  he  made  it  his  business  to  know 
every  angle  of  production,  finance 
and  sales  down  to  the  most  minute 
detail. 

In  1938  he  brought  in  Boger  E. 
Gay  from  the  American  Brass  Com¬ 
pany  in  Waterbury  as  his  assistant. 

When  the  war  came  along,  many 
added  duties  fell  on  the  latter’s 
shoulders.  In  1943  Wilson  became 
Chairman  of  the  Board  and  Gay 
took  over  as  president  and  manager. 

Only  by  ardent  on-the-spot  per¬ 
sonal  persuasion  in  Washington  was 
Bristol  Brass  able  to  get  supplies 
and  machinery  to  fulfill  its  commit¬ 
ments.  The  labor  problem  was 
acute.  At  one  time  a  hundred  im¬ 
ported  Jamaicans  were  utilized. 
They  were  housed  at  the  Hartford 
airport  barracks. 

For  the  war  Bristol  Brass  pro¬ 
vided  specialized  parts  for  guns, 
tanks,  planes,  ships,  instruments, 
electrical  and  electronic  apparatus. 
It  made  thousands  of  tons  of  needed 
brass  and  millions  of  discs  for  20 
mm  shells.  Extruded  brass  rods 
were  provided  to  fuze  manufac¬ 
turers. 

Conversion  to  peace  was  not  easy. 
Over  night  the  selling  market  be¬ 
came  a  fiercely  competitive  buyer’s 
market.  Old  markets  had  to  be  re- 
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covered,  new  markets  opened  up. 
Brass  now  had  to  compete  with 
other  metals  and  new  alloys, 
with  aluminum,  stainless  steel,  ti¬ 
tanium,  plastics,  etc.  Gay  set  up 
new  midwestern  sales  outlets,  and 
in  1953,  a  sales  subsidiary  in  Los 
Angeles,  California.  Previously  the 
company  sold  chiefly  to  a  few  large 
buyers;  today  smaller  buyers  are 
catered  to  in  a  way  bigger  brass 
companies  cannot  afford,  a  more 
flexible  and  well-balanced  distribu¬ 
tion,  with  less  danger  of  sudden 
fluctuations. 

Gay  also  improved  production 
methods.  New  machinery  was  in¬ 
stalled,  inner-plant  distribution 
made  more  efficient.  A  continuous 
casting  machine  effected  big  econo¬ 
mies.  New  furnaces,  a  new  wire¬ 
drawing  machine,  a  rod-turning  ma¬ 
chine,  and  better  equipment  for 
drawing,  cutting,  straightening  and 
polishing  brass  rod  were  introduced. 
By  1949  mill  production  was  greatly 
improved. 

In  1952  $300,000  was  spent  on 
further  modernizing  operations. 
Of  this,  $140,000  went  for  a  new 
2-high  tandem  mill,  reducing  roll¬ 
ing  operations  to  one  ‘pass,’  and  a 
large  share  for  new  wire  mill  instal¬ 
lations,  completed  in  1953  at  a  total 
cost  of  $280,000. 

In  the  casting  shop  the  correct 
proportions  of  copper,  zinc  and 
other  alloying  metals  are  melted  to¬ 
gether  in  electric  furnaces  and  cast 


into  heavy  bars  and  billets  for  proc¬ 
essing  into  plates,  sheets,  strips,  flat 
wire  rods,  bars,  wire  of  all  shapes 
and  with  eight  different  temperings 
which  provide  different  grains  or 
micro  structure.  Half  a  dozen  fin¬ 
ishes  from  ‘pickled’  to  cold  drawn 
or  rolled  are  provided.  The  most 
modern  machinery  does  the  casting, 
rolling,  drawing,  extruding  and  an¬ 
nealing.  High  quality  and  uni¬ 
formity  are  insured  by  rigid  mill 
supervision  and  technical  and  lab¬ 
oratory  controls  at  every  stage.  But 
even  with  the  finest  scientific  con¬ 
trols,  many  touch-and-go  operations 
require  veteran  mill  men,  able  to 
tell  by  touch,  sight,  smell,  even 
taste,  when  brass  is  at  its  best.  A 
hot  rod  coming  through  the  extru¬ 
sion  machine  takes  smart  handling. 
The  saying  is,  ‘a  real  Bristol  Brass 
mill  man  has  copper  and  spelter  in 
his  veins.’ 

The  first  labor  trouble  occurred 
when  the  plant  was  organized  by 
the  CIO  in  1940.  In  1949  a  four- 
week  strike  occurred.  The  four- 
month  1952  strike  was  settled  with¬ 
out  the  customary  bitterness,  and 
management  feels  that  its  employ¬ 
ees  are  better  identified  with  the 
prosperity  and  efficiency  of  the 
business,  basic  essential  for  contin¬ 
ued  improved  working  conditions 
and  wages.  In  spite  of  the  strike, 
and  increased  tax  costs,  which  are 
double  net  income,  1952  profits 
were  very  good,  totalling  $413,047, 
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or  $1.65  per  share  of  common  stock. 

February  27,  1953  the  company 
set  up  an  educational  and  philan¬ 
thropic  non-profit  foundation,  with 
Charles  T.  Treadway  as  president, 
to  help  the  children  of  its  employees 
and  other  Bristol  citizens.  In  May 
it  donated  the  Albert  D.  Wilson 
athletic  park  to  the  city. 

In  announcing  the  foundation, 
President  Roger  E.  Gay  declared, 
“We  have  always  taken  seriously 
our  responsibility  as  the  good  em¬ 
ployer  and  the  good  neighbor  in  the 
community.  .  .  .  Approximately 
600  people  earn  their  livelihood  at 
Bristol  Brass.  .  .  .  Our  lives  and 
the  lives  of  our  children  are  closely 
connected  with  our  company.” 

As  Gay  puts  it,  “Earning  a  profit 
comes  first,  but  if  a  business  cannot 
justify  its  existence  by  serving  a 
public  need,  it  does  not  continue 
long  to  earn  a  profit.  It  is  my  job, 
personally,  to  seek  and  hold  the 
good  opinion  of  my  associates,  the 
men  of  the  plant,  our  neighbors  in 
Bristol,  our  competitors,  and  our 
customers.” 

Another  Bristol  Brass  man  adds: 
“We  in  Bristol  Brass  are  proud  of 
the  important  part  the  corporation 
has  played  in  the  building  of  a  na¬ 
tion.  Like  the  product  it  makes,  in 
its  more  than  a  hundred  years  of 
existence,  Bristol  Brass  has  never 
grown  rusty.” 

During  the  war,  J.  H.  Sessions 


and  Son  of  Riverside  Avenue,  under 
the  management  of  Paul  B.  Sessions, 
son  of  Albert  Sessions,  a  company 
famous  as  makers  of  trunk  hardware 
since  1870,  added  many  new  lines. 
New- type  wartime  containers  called 
for  hardware  that  would  resist  great 
wear  and  tear.  It  went  to  all  armed 
branches,  some  for  secret  purposes, 
such  as  range-finding  and  gun-sight 
units.  Sessions  hardware  also  went 
on  chests  for  radio  and  radar  equip¬ 
ment,  medicines,  folding  surgical 
instruments,  cameras  and  photo¬ 
graphic  materials.  Special  design¬ 
ing  was  required  for  hardware  for 
chests  of  food  and  arms  to  be  para¬ 
chuted  and  for  folding  field  desks. 
Their  items  go  into  goods  that  span 
human  life  —  from  baby  carriages 
to  caskets. 

Wartime  employment  increased 
from  100  to  135.  As  did  Wallace 
Barnes,  New  Departure  and  other 
Bristol  concerns,  J.  H.  Sessions  and 
Son  kept  closely  in  touch  with  its  29 
employees  in  the  service.  The  Sen¬ 
tinel  supplied  them  and  other  Bris¬ 
tol  men  with  news  of  the  plant  and 
the  city  and  helped  keep  up  morale 
at  home  and  abroad. 

With  peace,  the  concern  went 
back  to  previous  products,  many 
of  which  were  reengineered  in  the 
light  of  wartime  experience.  But 
even  by  1952  more  than  forty  per 
cent  of  production  was  devoted  to 
materials  required  for  the  defense 
program, 
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Movement  is  progress.  Smooth 
fast  movement  means  smooth  indus¬ 
try.  It  means  human  well-being 
and  true  armed  defense.  Other 
great  industrial  centers  produce 
power  or  motors  or  generators, 
others  produce  machines  or  autos 
or  planes,  but  Bristol  produces  the 
means  by  which  power  flows 
smoothly,  by  which  machines  and 
vehicles  operate  smoothly.  Wher¬ 
ever  moving  metal  parts  meet,  Bris¬ 
tol  provides  the  fluid  action  with  a 
minimum  of  friction.  It  provides 
the  springs,  the  fine  moving  parts  of 
watches,  chronometers,  recorders, 
fuzes,  guns.  It  provides  special 
mechanisms  for  the  smooth  flow  and 
precision  use  of  electricity.  It  pro¬ 
vides  half  the  ball  bearings  of  the 
world  without  which  few  mecha¬ 
nisms  can  run  for  any  length  of  time. 

Ball  bearings  —  by  the  hundreds 
of  millions  —  tumble  in  a  never- 
ending  stream  from  the  vast  New 
Departure  plant,  Bristol’s  biggest 
industry,  owned  by  General  Motors. 
This  is  one  of  the  country’s  most  cru¬ 
cial  plants  for  both  defense  and  in¬ 
dustry.  Germany  did  not  begin  to 
feel  the  pinch  from  American  bom¬ 
bardment  until  American  planes 
ferreted  out  the  German  ball  bear¬ 
ing  plants.  None  of  those  destroyed 
operated  on  so  vast  a  scale  as  New 
Departure  in  Bristol. 

The  ball  bearings  go  into  autos, 
airplanes,  into  nearly  every  appara¬ 
tus  that  moves  in  the  sea,  on  the 


land  or  in  the  air;  into  the  pumps 
that  lift  water  and  oil  out  of  the 
ground,  into  the  mining  machinery 
that  pulls  out  the  ever-increasing 
number  of  strategic  materials  neces¬ 
sary  for  modern  life. 

In  recent  years  higher  speeds  in 
all  lines  have  called  for  better  bear¬ 
ings;  perfect  ball  bearings  have 
made  that  speed  possible.  At  the 
outset  of  World  War  II  —  in  large 
part  due  to  the  use  of  tungsten  car¬ 
bide  as  a  cutting  tool  —  lathes  and 
grinders  operated  twenty-four  hours 
a  day  at  35,000  revolutions  a  min¬ 
ute,  some  hand  tools  up  to  75,000  a 
minute.  This  was  possible  only  by 
perfect  ball  bearings  such  as  those 
produced  by  New  Departure.  In 
1939  one  rayon  manufacturing  com¬ 
pany,  thanks  to  engineering  re¬ 
search  by  New  Departure,  was  able 
to  put  in  300,000  new  type  bearings, 
permitting  high  speeds  and  around- 
the-clock  operations  never  before 
possible. 

To  meet  such  requirements  over 
the  years,  methods  and  techniques 
at  New  Departure  have  been  per¬ 
fected  through  longer  experience,  a 
skilled  working  force,  constant  re¬ 
search,  and  the  persistent  study  of 
efficiency  in  performance. 

To  carry  heavy  loads,  to  resist 
shock  and  high  stresses,  to  assure 
long  service,  the  high  carbon 
chrome  steel  for  the  bearings  must 
be  the  cleanest,  most  highly  refined 
metal  produced.  Thus,  thanks  to 
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the  coal  of  West  Virginia  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  the  iron  ore  of  Mesabi 
Ridge  in  Minnesota,  the  oil  from  a 
dozen  states,  the  finest  steel  comes 
into  the  New  Departure  plant  to  be 
heated,  cut,  rolled,  tumbled,  tem¬ 
pered,  ground  and  lapped.  Thus 
from  the  steel  ingots,  billets  and 
blooms,  from  rods  and  wire,  to  the 
final  high  quality  steel  balls,  the 
separators  and  the  rings  and  ‘races’ 
in  which  they  roll  —  to  make  this 
assembly  known  as  a  ball  bearing  — 
requires  thousands  of  operations, 
hundreds  of  specialized  costly  ma¬ 
chines,  skilled  engineering,  skilled 
conscientious  workmanship,  con¬ 
stant  inspection  and  research.  The 
use  of  most  modern  equipment,  the 
adherence  to  most  modern  produc¬ 
tion  methods,  have  been  important 
factors  in  the  New  Departure  suc¬ 
cess. 

The  end  product  today  is  a  ball 
bearing  with  refined  tolerances 
measured  in  millionths  of  an  inch, 
tolerances  that  cannot  be  measured 
by  the  naked  eye.  A  human  hair  is 
a  thousand  times  grosser.  Tem¬ 
pered  with  scientific  accuracy,  as¬ 
sembled  in  sealed-in,  self-lubricat¬ 
ing  units,  they  give  tremendously 
finer  performance  and  long  life. 

The  tremendous  wartime  tasks  of 
New  Departure,  as  in  World  War  I, 
fell  squarely  upon  the  shoulders  of 
its  management  staff.  Through 
their  efforts,  the  basic  analysis  of 


high  carbon  chrome  steel  was  im¬ 
proved,  the  spheroidized  annealing 
of  steel  developed,  and  life-lubri¬ 
cated,  self-sealed  bearings  produced 
—  bearings  which  have  made  all 
high  speeds  and  precision  instru¬ 
ments  possible.  These  new  sealed- 
in,  self-lubricating  bearings  are 
practically  indestructible.  Formerly 
auto  fan  and  water  pumps  were 
good  for  only  about  3,000  miles, 
now  the  bearings  last  the  life  of  the 
car,  whatever  the  mileage. 

One  important  new  product, 
stack  bearings  for  airplane  propel¬ 
lers,  which  must  change  pitch  ac¬ 
cording  to  air  pressure,  consists  of 
five  to  six  sets  of  ring  bearings,  each 
infinitesimally  different,  each  able 
to  stand  250,000  pounds  pressure, 
piled  together  like  a  steel  layer  cake 
with  a  hole  in  the  center. 

Such  developments  were  achieved 
in  spite  of  shortages  of  high-grade 
steel,  tungsten  and  chromium. 
Whenever  possible  without  lower¬ 
ing  quality,  substitutes  were  worked 
out.  Aluminum,  rubber,  shellac, 
gloves,  wiping  cloths  were  hard  to 
get.  Bearings  now  went  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  to  all  climates  and  con¬ 
ditions,  and  had  to  be  put  into  bet¬ 
ter  containers  at  a  time  when  paper 
and  wooden  boxes  were  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  get. 

Though  building  materials  were 
hard  to  obtain,  the  division  was  able 
to  build  sizable  additions  in  record 
time.  It  also  reconditioned  the  old 
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wood-turning  building  at  Ingra¬ 
hams  with  126,000  square  feet  of 
floor  space  —  this  in  several  weeks 
—  to  take  heavy  machinery. 

The  foundations  for  one  new 
giant  forging  machine  weighing 
385,000  pounds,  required  a  whole 
carload  of  cement.  A  monster  87,- 
000  foot  crane  had  to  be  moved  a 
mile  through  the  Bristol  streets  to 
the  huge  new  tank-bearing  plant  on 
Emmett  Street.  Seventy  per  cent 
of  all  the  tank  bearings  used  in  the 
war  were  made  there. 

Peace  time  brought  little  slacken¬ 
ing  of  effort.  In  spite  of  rapid  de¬ 
mobilization,  all  employees  in  the 
armed  services  so  desiring  were  re¬ 
employed,  and  hundreds  of  new 
workers  were  taken  on.  The  only 
stoppages  have  occurred  several 
times  because  of  metal  shortages,  a 
nation-wide  General  Motors  strike, 
and  the  steel  strike.  Soon  after  the 
war  ceased,  a  third  New  Departure 
plant  was  in  full  operation  at  San¬ 
dusky,  Ohio. 

Good  housekeeping  is  necessary 


at  New  Departure,  especially  in  pre¬ 
cision  departments.  In  all,  179  acres 
of  plant  floor  have  to  be  taken  care 
of,  and  40,000  acres  have  to  be 
cleaned  daily;  two  acres  a  week 
must  be  scrubbed.  Windows  have 
to  be  cleaned,  and  361,561  square 
feet  of  glass  have  to  be  washed. 
New  Departure  uses  25.2  per  cent 
of  all  the  electricity  used  in  Bristol, 
enough  to  light  8,000  homes.  The 
water  used  would  supply  3,600 
homes.  Twenty-nine  million  cubic 
feet  of  compressed  air  are  consumed 
daily.  New  Departure  is  one  of  the 
chief  bulwarks  of  Bristol  prosperity. 

Thus,  just  as  Bristol  mobilized  its 
citizens  to  repel  international  ag¬ 
gression,  at  home  and  on  the  front 
line,  so  did  it  provide  an  ever  in¬ 
creasing  flow  of  industrial  products 
without  which  the  war  could  not 
have  been  carried  through  to  vic¬ 
tory.  After  peace  came,  most  plants 
were  able  to  reconvert  rapidly,  im¬ 
prove  their  equipment  and  main¬ 
tain  full  employment  and  high  out¬ 
put. 
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today  and  tomorrow 


►  ►  the  electronic  age  demands 
more  exacting  techniques,  mathe¬ 
matics  and  science  than  ever  before 
in  human  history.  Above  all  it  has 
created  a  need  in  planes,  ships, 
weapons,  and  all  industries  for  deli¬ 
cate  but  durable  and  dependable 
control  instruments  able  to  with¬ 
stand  extraordinary  conditions  of 
heat,  speed,  altitude,  vibration. 

Several  instrument  companies 
settled  in  Bristol  shortly  before 
World  War  II  because  here  they 
found  the  requisite  specialized  tech¬ 
niques,  products  and  workers  skilled 
in  small-parts  assemblies. 

The  Hayden  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  set  up  in  1937  to  manufacture 
synchronous  timing  motors  and 
electric  controls,  was  called  upon  to 
provide  Army  and  Navy  timing  de¬ 
vices,  radio  range  keyers,  aircraft 
coders,  submarine  and  radar  equip¬ 
ment,  navigation  clocks,  X-ray 
equipment  and  DC  motors.  This 
has  since  been  purchased  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Time  Corporation  and  moved 
to  Torrington,  Conn. 

In  June  1938  Alfred  B.  Nelson  and 


Thor  L.  Hannon  went  into  partner¬ 
ship  —  the  Superior  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  —  to  design  and  manufacture 
variable  autotransformers,  trade- 
named  POWEBSTATS,  that  would 
deliver  a  continuous  stable  or  ad¬ 
justable  voltage  from  AC  power¬ 
lines  for  control  of  light,  heat,  power 
and  any  electric  or  electronic  gear. 
As  with  Gideon  Boberts’s  clock¬ 
making,  Manross’s  hairsprings  and 
Terry-Fletcher  glass  cutters,  and 
other  industries  that  later  grew  to 
size  and  importance,  the  beginnings 
of  Superior  Electric  were  humble. 
The  initial  work  was  done  at  the 
homes  of  the  partners,  later  in  an 
Emmett  Street  garage.  When 
ready  to  tool  up  for  production  that 
November,  a  vacant  Harrison  Street 
machine  shop  was  rented.  Actual 
manufacture  began  August  1,  1939 
by  the  partners  themselves.  In 
1942,  grown  to  a  shop  with  eighteen 
employees,  Superior  Electric  needed 
more  room  and  bought  the  Blakes- 
lee  Novelty  shop  at  83  Laurel 
Street. 

The  war  brought  heavy  demands. 
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In  addition  to  commercial,  labora¬ 
tory  and  industrial  equipment, 
POWERSTATS  were  and  are  used 
in  defense  electronic  equipment,  for 
radar,  sonar,  any  apparatus  requir¬ 
ing  adjustable  voltages.  New  mecha¬ 
nisms  were  devised  to  meet  new 
and  special  needs.  Growing  pro¬ 
duction  made  it  necessary  to  buy 
land  and  increase  floor  space.  A 
hundred  men  and  women  were  be¬ 
ing  utilized. 

There  was  no  slackening  with 
peace.  Employment  soon  rose  25 
per  cent  above  the  war  peak.  In 
June,  1952,  the  Bristol  Airport,  85 
acres,  was  purchased  as  the  site  for 
a  plant  that  will  eventually  house 
all  facilities  under  a  single  roof. 

“From  the  start,”  Superior  Elec¬ 
tric  declares,  “it  was  realized  that 
our  employees,  individually  and  as 
a  group,  are  the  heart  of  an  enter¬ 
prise.  The  best  working  conditions 
and  benefits  possible  with  success¬ 
ful  management  are  provided.” 

Superior  Electric  has  now  entered 
the  highly  specialized  field  of  light- 
control.  By  its  Lnstrol  system  for 
large  buildings  and  its  W allbox, 
used  in  place  of  an  ordinary  off-and- 
on  switch,  light  can  be  changed  to 
any  strength  to  correspond  to  mood 
or  needs. 

The  H.  C.  Thompson  Clock  Com¬ 
pany  continued  manufacturing  of 
their  various  control  mechanisms, 
pressure  gauges  and  chart-carrying 


movements.  This  company  was 
one  of  the  first  to  develop  and  make 
start- and-stop  mechanisms  for  cook¬ 
ing  by  electricity  and  gas. 

A  timer  largely  used  in  industries 
and  known  as  the  KWIXSET,  con¬ 
trols  the  timing  period  in  the  proc¬ 
essing  of  rubber,  bakelite  and 
hardening,  as  well  as  many  other 
operations.  The  well-known  Lelock 
is  used  as  a  timing  device  in  labora¬ 
tories  in  operations  where  stop 
watches  were  formerly  used.  The 
Lelock  is  an  electrically  driven  de¬ 
vice  which  times  accurately  to  a 
fraction  of  a  second.  Both  the 
KWIXSET  and  stop-timers  are  cov¬ 
ered  by  Thompson  patents. 

The  Ingraham  clock  and  watch 
company  was  called  on  for  extraor¬ 
dinary  service  during  the  war.  The 
British  and  French  watch  and  clock 
industries  had  been  destroyed  by 
unfair  German  competition,  due  to 
heavy  government  subsidies,  and  by 
low  cost  Swiss  labor.  This  had  left 
both  countries  unable  to  manufac¬ 
ture  time  fuzes  requiring  clock  and 
watch  parts,  and  needed  for  anti¬ 
aircraft  defense,  so  that  both  coun¬ 
tries  were  largely  at  the  mercy  of 
Nazi  air  attacks.  By  destroying 
rival  clock  production  in  most  of 
Europe,  the  Hitler  regime  had  a 
great  part  of  the  other  countries  at 
its  mercy  before  a  shot  was  fired. 
Even  in  the  United  States  only  a 
few  thousand  anti-aircraft  fuzes 
were  being  made  at  Frankfort  Ar- 
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serial,  with  no  means  for  volume 
production.  The  situation  was  des¬ 
perate,  and  the  heads  of  the  com¬ 
pany  were  called  to  Washington, 
where  they  were  told  that  at  least 
30,000  fuzes  a  day  were  urgently 
needed. 

Only  if  drastic  new  processes 
could  be  devised,  could  this  be  ac¬ 
complished.  The  company  sug¬ 
gested,  among  other  things,  that  if 
subdied  gears  could  be  used  in 
place  of  cut  gears  and  laminated 
plates  in  place  of  solid  plates,  it 
would  undertake  to  produce  critical 
parts  for  50,000  fuzes  per  day,  but 
in  any  case  it  could  not  assemble 

J 

them  in  Bristol  because  of  labor 
shortage. 

The  authorities  in  Washington 
were  so  impressed  that  they  ordered 
the  express  train  on  which  the  In¬ 
graham  people  were  returning  to 
Bristol  halted  at  Philadelphia,  and 
there  turned  over  to  them  all  secret 
blueprints  and  specifications.  At  its 
own  expense  the  company  carried 
through  the  necessarv  experimental 
engineering  and  production. 

The  gears  proved  so  superior  that 
the  E.  Ingraham  Company  was 
given  a  contract  to  produce  all 
gears,  plates  and  parts  it  could  han¬ 
dle.  Nine  outside  concerns  started 
assembling  fuzes  from  Ingraham 
parts,  and  production  actually 
reached  66,000  sets  per  day. 

This  changed  method  of  produc¬ 
tion  saved  labor,  it  saved  the  gov¬ 


ernment  many  millions  of  dollars, 
and  it  saved  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  pounds  of  critical  brass  and  cop¬ 
per.  Firing  accuracy,  by  the  new 
tvpe  Ingraham  fuze,  was  improved 
more  than  20  per  cent. 

The  company  also  designed  and 
manufactured  more  than  a  million 
T48E1  anti-personnel  fuzes,  and 
millions  of  necessary  parts  were 
provided  to  other  companies. 

Total  Ingraham  production  for 
the  war  exceeded  950,000,000 
pieces.  In  1953  Ingraham  was  still 
manufacturing  vast  quantities  of 
fuzes  in  excess  of  two  million  parts 
per  day.  Special  secret  products 
were  also  being  made,  and  some 
were  flown  directly  to  Korea. 

With  peace,  every  department 
had  to  be  reorganized  and  new 
assembly  lines  set  up.  During 
this  difficult  period,  employment 
dropped  from  2,300  to  450.  But  in 
May,  1953  it  was  up  to  2,800. 

Many  changes  had  occurred. 
War  experience  pointed  to  new  pos¬ 
sibilities.  Expensive  machinery 
had  to  be  purchased  or  developed. 
This  has  always  been  a  policy  of 
the  company  —  to  keep  ahead  of 
competitors  with  the  latest  and  best 
equipment  —  as  President  Edward 
Ingraham  expresses  it  —  “You  can’t 
make  money  unless  you  spend  it.” 
He  has  been  one  of  the  most  out¬ 
standing  figures  in  the  watch  and 
clock  industry  of  America,  has  writ- 
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ten  about  the  history  and  tech¬ 
niques  of  clockmaking  and  has 
given  many  addresses  on  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  industry  and  public  poli¬ 
cies.  He  is  now  establishing  a 
clock  museum  in  Bristol,  which  will 
help  record  the  unique  and  impor¬ 
tant  position  this  city  holds  in  the 
long  story  of  the  development  of 
timepieces. 

The  whole  electronic  revolution 
had  avalanched  upon  the  industry, 
and  this,  too,  required  costly  engi¬ 
neering,  research,  experiment,  and 
the  development  of  new  machinery, 
but  here,  also,  Ingraham  kept 
abreast  of  the  latest  scientific  dis¬ 
coveries.  Closer  tolerances  de¬ 
manded  new  types  of  electronic 
testing.  The  company  has  em¬ 
barked  on  a  program  of  improve¬ 
ment,  the  finest,  latest,  often  the 
costliest  machinery,  electric  fur¬ 
naces,  polishers,  die-forgers,  elec¬ 
tronic  testers  performing  such  deli¬ 
cate  operations  as  poising  balances, 
vibrating  hairsprings  and  timing 
movements.  Some  of  these  latter- 
day  tests  accomplish  instantane¬ 
ously  what  formerly  required 
weeks. 

Industrial  timers  have  become  in¬ 
creasingly  important  to  the  com¬ 
pany.  Its  engineering  department 
developed  the  first  interval  timer  for 
the  original  Bendix  washing  ma¬ 
chine  and  is  making  practically  all 
timers  used  today  in  washing  ma¬ 
chines,  dish  washers  and  dryers.  It 


has  also  produced  interval  timers 
for  heat  controls,  recording  devices, 
and  time  switches  of  various  kinds, 
all  requiring  fine  engineering. 

Over  the  decades,  Ingrahams  has 
often  taken  the  lead  in  introducing 
changes  benefiting  its  workers. 
Formerly,  wages  were  paid  only 
once  a  year,  later  this  was  reduced 
to  once  every  two  months,  then  a 
monthly  payment  and  eventually  a 
weekly  payroll  was  adopted. 

About  the  turn  of  the  century  em¬ 
ployees  organized  The  Ingraham 
Mutual  Aid  Association’  to  provide 
sick  benefits  and  in  1940  the  com¬ 
pany  helped  set  up  an  employees’ 
Federal  Credit  Union.  The  first 
year  it  made  cumulative  loans  of 
over  $15,000.  By  1951  it  had  more 
than  $850,000  in  assets.  In  twelve 
years  it  has  loaned  its  members  ap¬ 
proximately  $3,300,000. 

On  the  company  wage  policy, 
Dudley  S.  Ingraham  states,  “The 
E.  Ingraham  Company  has  as  good, 
and  possibly  the  best,  record  of 
steady  employment  as  any  of  the 
larger  industries  of  Bristol.”  It  has 
thereby  “contributed  outstandingly 
to  the  steady  and  satisfactory  in¬ 
come  of  Bristol  citizens  who  have 
worked  here.  ...  It  pays  .  .  .  the 
highest  wages  ...  in  the  entire  in¬ 
dustry.  .  .  .  This,  of  course,  means 
in  the  entire  world.  It  has  never 
experienced  a  strike  nor  a  threat  of  a 
strike.” 

This  record  depends  on  the  con- 
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tinued  ability  to  maintain  produc¬ 
tion  at  high  levels  on  an  efficient 
basis.  During  the  war  the  com¬ 
pany  quit  making  clocks  and 
watches  and  lost  every  customer. 
Swiss  exports  to  the  United  States 
increased  during  that  period  more 
than  1,000  per  cent,  and  low  Euro¬ 
pean  labor  costs,  compared  to  high 
Ingraham  wages,  means  that  the 
lost  markets  can  be  recovered  and 
held  only  by  alert  management, 
greater  efficiency,  technical  prog¬ 
ress  and  better  products. 

The  company  already  has  some 
seventy  patents  in  portfolio,  and  its 
engineering,  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  departments  now  have  new 
products  and  methods  in  process 
that  they  hope  will  enable  them  to 
recover  most  of  the  business  lost  to 
low-paid  European  labor.  This  is 
in  line  with  Ingraham’s  continuous 
pioneering  in  inventions  in  the  field 
of  both  timepiece  mechanisms  and 
manufacturing  equipment,  in  pack¬ 
aging,  and  production  methods. 
The  E.  Ingraham  Company  has 
been  the  Ford  of  the  industry,  with 
mass  production  and  low  prices;  and 
at  the  same  time  has  maintained 
fourteen  different  timepiece  mecha¬ 
nisms  in  production  as  compared  to 
from  two  to  five  carried  by  other 
producers.  Of  the  many  hundreds 
of  concerns  producing  timepieces, 
Ingraham’s,  in  number  of  units,  is 
the  second  largest  producer  in  the 
world. 


The  Sessions  Clock  Company  of 
Forestville,  headed  by  William  K. 
Sessions,  had  to  make  a  radical 
change-over  for  war  work.  Clock¬ 
making  had  to  be  put  aside  entirely 
and  the  government  asked  it  to 
build  up  the  wood  line.  An  enor¬ 
mous  schedule  of  making  wooden 
chests,  cases,  boxes  and  cabinets 
was  launched— containers  for  Gar- 
and  rifles,  dynamite  caps,  Navy 
gear,  field  radios,  barometers,  card 
files,  gun  stocks,  and  numerous  pre¬ 
cision  parts.  Parachute  handles 
and  rip  cord  assemblies  were  turned 
out,  also  small  parts  for  field  radios, 
machine  gun  and  bullet  cases,  disks 
for  motor  oil  filters  and  airplane  en¬ 
gine  manifolds. 

In  1945  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  Sessions  turned  back  to  mak¬ 
ing  clocks.  William  K.  Sessions, 
Jr.,  the  third  generation  of  the 
family  connected  with  the  com¬ 
pany,  was  made  secretary  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  An  enlarged  labora¬ 
tory  for  research  and  development 
was  installed,  and  a  long-range 
program  of  product  diversification 
was  undertaken.  As  a  result  Ses¬ 
sions  entered  many  new  fields,  and 
the  number  of  employees  increased 
from  200  in  that  year  to  a  peak  of 
nearly  1,000  in  1953.  Sales  have 
been  tremendously  increased.  To¬ 
day,  though  the  production  of 
clocks  has  been  greatly  expanded, 
they  comprise  approximately  only 
one-third  of  the  total  sales. 
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The  first  new  field  entered  was 
the  manufacture  of  clock  radio 
timers.  At  present  Sessions  makes 
nearly  40  per  cent  of  all  such 
timers  manufactured  in  the  United 
States. 

Another  new  division  was  set 
up  to  manufacture  snap-action 
switches.  These  are  patented  15 
ampere  volt  ‘Tynis  witches/  the 
smallest  on  the  market  approved 
by  the  Underwriter  Laboratories. 
They  go  into  Sessions  timers  and 
are  widely  used  wherever  positive 
miniature  switches  are  required. 

More  recently,  Sessions  has  en¬ 
tered  the  industrial  timer  field, 
manufacturing  motors  and  gear 
units  for  a  wide  variety  of  appli¬ 
cations  such  as  refrigerator  de¬ 
frosters,  washing  machines,  electric 
dryers,  door  chimes,  oil  burner  con¬ 
trols,  thermostats,  air  conditioners, 
X-ray  and  poultry-house  timers. 

The  Sessions  Clock  Company  has 
also  been  active  in  Government 
Ordnance  manufacture.  Com¬ 
mencing  even  before  Korea,  it  has 
fulfilled  several  prime  contracts  and 
is  currently  producing  bomb  fuses, 
percussion  primers  and  rifle  sights. 

To  keep  pace  with  the  phenome¬ 
nal  growth  of  the  company,  the 
entire  Sessions  plant  has  been 
streamlined  and  mechanized  to  ex¬ 
pedite  efficient  production.  Large 
sums  have  been  invested  in  new 
modern  equipment  and  expansion 
of  inventory.  Even  with  these  en¬ 


larged  basic  facilities,  Sessions  still 
relies  on  smaller  companies  for 
many  parts  going  into  its  products. 

Management  has  not  neglected 
its  obligation  to  its  employees  in 
this  steady  growth,  and  it  has  en¬ 
deavored  to  make  work  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions  more  enjoyable. 
Sessions  Clock  was  one  of  the  first 
concerns  in  the  area  to  introduce 
scheduled  music  into  the  various 
departments  each  hour  for  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  all  its  employees  while 
performing  their  duties.  Music 
and  the  Public  Address  System  are 
piped  into  thirty-six  stations  over 
a  network  of  more  than  two  miles 
of  wire. 

The  company  was  also  one  of 
the  first  to  promote  regular  morn¬ 
ing  and  afternoon  rest  periods  for 
relaxation  in  the  cafeteria  and 
lounge. 

The  idea  of  color  dynamics  was 
introduced  in  1946  and  proved  so 
popular  and  effective  that  the  man¬ 
agement  now  employs  a  permanent 
maintenance  painting  staff  to  keep 
every  department  “ship-shape”  in 
color. 

A  company-sponsored  Pension 
Program  is  provided,  and  extensive 
Health  and  Accident  Insurance, 
plus  Federal  Credit  Union  facili¬ 
ties,  are  offered  to  all  employees. 

Each  year  the  company  sponsors 
dinners,  outings,  excursions  and 
various  holiday  parties  for  em¬ 
ployees  and  their  families.  The 
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Recreation  Association  helps  pro¬ 
mote  many  sports,  tournaments 
and  contests. 

These  events  are  told  about  in 
Sessions  Time ,  the  house  bi¬ 
monthly  organ,  which  keeps  all 
employees  and  distributors  up  to 
date  on  plant  and  personality  news 
and  the  future  plans  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  For  the  years  ahead  those 
plans  include  still  greater  expan¬ 
sion  with  new  products. 

Today  the  city  of  Bristol  contrib¬ 
utes  to  American  industrial  strength 
with  more  than  thirty  diversified  in¬ 
dustries,  numbers  of  which  lead  the 
entire  country.  Thirteen  thousand 
people,  more  than  a  third  of  its  total 
population,  are  industrially  em¬ 
ployed,  and  the  annual  payroll  is 
$50,000,000  a  year.  This  is  more 
than  double  the  cost  of  the  United 
Nations  to  the  United  States.  It 
totals  more  than  the  value  of  all 
goods  the  United  States  shipped  to 
the  400,000,000  people  of  China 
each  year  prior  to  the  World  War. 

It  has  taken  two  and  a  quarter 
centuries  to  build  the  Bristol  of  to¬ 
day.  The  shape  that  life  in  Bristol 
has  assumed  has  been  due  in  good 
part  to  certain  abiding  principles. 

In  October  1952  the  people  of  the 
Fall  Mountain  School  District 
pitched  in,  contributing  supplies 
and  their  labor  without  cost  to  the 
city,  to  put  a  new  ceiling  in  the 
recreation  and  mechanical  drawing 


room  of  the  schoolhouse.  In  that 
same  way,  with  that  same  spirit,  the 
handful  of  settlers  in  the  Pequabuck 
wilderness  built  their  first  church 
and  their  first  schools. 

That  early  eagerness  for  knowl¬ 
edge  soon  led  to  other  schools  in 
every  quarter  of  Bristol  and  Forest- 
ville.  In  that  same  spirit  they 
erected  the  early  Academy  on  Fed¬ 
eral  Hill.  Out  of  these  efforts  and 
experiences  grew  the  many  fine 
public  and  private  schools  of  the 
Bristol  of  today,  and  the  high  school 
on  the  splendid  approach  of  Memo¬ 
rial  Boulevard. 

At  the  very  outset,  the  settlers 
provided  for  a  training  band  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  homes,  the  institutions 
and  the  good  life  of  freedom  they 
valued  so  highly.  The  fine  record 
of  Bristol  during  the  last  war,  as 
during  earlier  crises,  reveals  that 
the  meaning  of  those  earlier  sacri¬ 
fices,  at  a  time  when  the  folk  had  to 
work  far  harder  to  survive,  has  not 
been  lost. 

From  the  start  Bristol  had  two 
churches  —  Congregational  and  An¬ 
glican,  on  Federal  Hill  —  and  after 
a  few  years  of  difficulty,  the  people 
learned  to  cherish  the  individual’s 
right  to  worship  God  according  to 
his  or  her  conscience.  Today  the 
city  has  a  score  of  denominations, 
and  many  different  churches  con¬ 
tribute  spiritual  light  to  the  strength 
of  the  city,  joining  together  in  times 
of  crises  to  protect  the  life,  the 
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health  and  welfare  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  the  state  and  the  nation. 

More  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  the  town  set  to  work  to 
try  to  curb  the  terrible  epidemics 
that  wiped  out  as  many  people  dur¬ 
ing  every  year  as  in  any  Oriental 
pest  hole.  That  struggle  against 
disease  was  a  long  struggle,  but  to¬ 
day  those  early  plagues  have  been 
completely  vanquished,  not  one  of 
those  diseases  is  necessarily  fatal. 
Out  of  that  long  effort  for  better 
health  and  securitv  has  come, 
among  other  developments  for  good 
sanitation,  the  great  modern  hospi¬ 
tal  on  the  hill,  with  the  latest  scien¬ 
tific  equipment  to  safeguard  the 
well  being  of  the  people  of  Bristol. 
It,  too,  was  built  by  contributions 
from  thousands  of  citizens  —  in  the 
same  spirit  that  the  first  settlers 
built  their  church  and  their  schools. 

The  wills  of  the  first  settlers  re¬ 
veal  that  they  deeply  cherished  the 
few  books  they  had.  More  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  Gideon 
Roberts,  the  clockmaker,  and 
George  Mitchell,  the  trader,  and  La¬ 
ment  Peck,  the  foundryman,  and 
Joel  Truesdell,  the  shoemaker,  and 
Josiah  Holt,  the  doctor,  among 
others,  started  the  Public  Library, 
and  later  on,  the  Philosophical  Li¬ 
brary,  with  books  that  showed  they 
were  well  aware  of  all  the  great 
problems  of  life  and  death,  of  the 
sweep  of  world  events,  and  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  freedom,  democracy  and 


self-government.  Other  libraries 
were  started,  and  the  culmination  of 
such  efforts  today  is  the  fine  institu¬ 
tion  on  High  and  Main  Streets, 
where  are  deposited  the  great  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  world,  the  finest  books 
published  in  America,  the  historical 
records  of  Bristol,  of  Connecticut, 
of  the  nation.  Here  every  citizen 
can  provide  himself  with  a  free  edu¬ 
cation;  here  he  can  find  answers  to 
his  questions,  nourishment  for  his 
mind,  and  live  in  contact  with  the 
great  ideas  and  the  great  personali¬ 
ties  of  all  time. 

None  of  these  benefits  of  health, 
education,  and  knowledge  —  to 
which  a  vast  portion  of  the  human 
race  still  has  no  access  —  was 
achieved  by  any  miracle,  but  by 
the  hard  work,  intelligence,  and 
faith  of  the  men  and  women  who 
have  lived  here  in  Bristol,  who  live 
here  today. 

It  has  been  brought  about,  in 
good  part,  by  those  men  who  worked 
and  invented,  who  built  shops  and 
industries,  and  this  free  opportunity 
to  win  rewards  and  profit  from  indi¬ 
vidual  initiative  and  ability  has 
made  possible  the  great  industrial 
power  of  America.  That  has  made 
possible  the  dreams  of  the  first  set¬ 
tlers  that  every  child  have  an  edu¬ 
cation;  it  has  helped  provide  the 
freedom  the  people  of  Bristol  now 
have  to  enjoy  the  good  life.  Out  of 
the  discovery  of  new  labor-saving 
devices  and  the  abilities  of  men  able 
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to  organize  and  promote  new  pro¬ 
duction  and  thus  provide  more 
goods  at  less  cost,  greater  support 
has  been  provided  for  all  civic  in¬ 
stitutions.  It  has  given  all  men 
more  time  to  play,  to  worship  God, 
to  learn  new  things,  to  promote  the 
city  and  its  services  —  all  those  pur¬ 
suits  that  shed  splendor  on  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  and  heart  and  soul. 

This  is  our  heritage  from  those 
who  have  gone  before;  this  is  our 
way  of  life.  A  good  part  of  that  way 
of  life  —  from  the  day  the  first  set- 
tiers  came,  seeking  the  chance  to 
work  in  freedom  and  profit  thereby 
and  to  found  a  strong  enlightened 


community  —  has  been  constant 
growth  and  improvement,  a  steady 
search  for  new  frontiers. 

This  work  and  skill,  energy  and 
brains  and  abiding  faith  were  at 
work  in  the  making  of  Bristol  from 
the  first  day.  These  finer  attributes 
of  man  have  been  at  work  for  more 
than  two  centuries.  The  record  of 
today  shows  that  these  are  still  the 
essence  of  life  in  Bristol,  the  moving 
force  that  shapes  its  destiny. 

Such  is  Bristol  today,  and  as 
long  as  these  qualities  are  cherished 
and  survive  and  are  utilized,  there 
will  be  a  still  better  Bristol  to¬ 
morrow. 
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postscript 


The  presentation  of  the  history  of 
Bristol  in  narrative  form,  based  on 
the  deeds  and  personalities  of  out¬ 
standing  citizens,  has  precluded  the 
use  of  academic  footnotes.  Precise 
references  for  teachers,  students 
and  future  researchers  are  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  author’s  Work  Book, 
deposited  at  the  Bristol  Public  Li¬ 
brary. 

The  Work  Book  records  the  excit¬ 
ing  discoveries  made  in  old  records 
at  the  City  Clerk’s  office  and  the 
Bristol  Public  Library  vault,  and  in 
the  dusty,  sometimes  almost  illeg¬ 
ible  documents,  deeds,  wills,  vital 
records,  account  books  and  other 
early  records  at  the  Farmington  Vil¬ 
lage  Library,  the  Farmington  Town 
Clerk’s  office,  the  probate  vaults  of 
the  Connecticut  State  Library,  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Connecticut  His¬ 
torical  Society,  the  Town  and 
Church  records  of  Hartford,  Wall¬ 
ingford,  Lebanon,  Colchester,  Wa- 
terbury,  Wolcott,  Harwinton,  Plym¬ 
outh,  Southington  and  elsewhere. 

One  precious  document  throws 
light  on  the  early  years  of  the  Re¬ 


public  when  the  first  turnpikes  were 
being  built  and  the  early  tin  and 
clock  shops  were  springing  up.  The 
Diary  of  Candace  Roberts,  the 
young  daughter  of  Bristol’s  first 
clockmaker,  Gideon  Roberts,  pro¬ 
vides  an  ingenuous  and  charming 
picture  of  the  life  of  the  time. 

My  indebtedness  to  this  and  simi¬ 
lar  first-hand  records  by  residents 
of  Bristol  is  reflected  in  the  text  and 
in  the  Work  Book,  also  my  obliga¬ 
tion  to  such  loyal  and  enthusiastic 
writers  as  Julius  Gay,  Tracy  Peck, 
Newman  Peck,  S.  B.  Jerome,  Ros¬ 
well  Atkins,  Milo  Norton,  James 
Shepard,  George  Hull,  Grace  Lee 
Kenyon,  Florence  Emlyn  Muzzy, 
Arthur  Brackett,  Mary  Root,  Mabel 
Spencer  Hurlburt,  Ellen  P.  Hubbell 
and  others. 

The  Red  Book,  the  history  of  Bris¬ 
tol  published  in  1907,  by  Eddy  N. 
Smith  and  his  associates,  contains 
a  great  accumulation  of  data  and 
irreplaceable  photographs. 

Twenty-six  publications  by 
Epaphroditus  Peck  are  cited  in  the 
bibliography.  His  History  of  Bris- 
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tol  (1932)  and  his  story  of  Moses 
Dunbar,  Loyalist  (1897)  are  classics. 

The  short-lived  Bristol  Herald 
published  considerable  important 
historical  material,  including  the 
significant  reminiscences  of  S.  B. 
Jerome  and  an  invaluable  series  on 
the  early  clockmakers. 

A  basic  record  for  all  Bristol  his¬ 
tory  since  1871  is  the  Bristol  Press, 
not  only  because  of  its  week-by- 
week  and  later  day-by-day  coverage 
of  events,  but  also  because  it  has 
always  been  generous  in  providing 
space  for  historical  background  ma¬ 
terial. 

My  final  chapters  could  scarcely 
have  been  written  without  that  ad¬ 
mirable  compilation,  edited  by 
Henry  E.  Cottle,  issued  by  the 
World  War  II  Historical  Associa¬ 
tion,  Bristol  Connecticut  in  World 
War  II. 

Much  information  was  gleaned 
from  various  fine  company  histories : 
Bristol  Fashion  (Bristol  Brass),  The 
Why  and  Wherefore  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Spring  Corporation,  The 
Tale  of  the  Tremendous  Trifle  (New 
Departure). 

The  book  owes  much  to  many 
Bristol  citizens  who  gave  generously 
of  their  time  and  knowledge,  their 
family  and  business  records. 

Mr.  Fuller  Forbes  Barnes  kindly 
introduced  the  author  to  leading 
manufacturers  and  provided  lists, 
photographs  and  old  magazines. 
He  has  shown  great  personal  inter¬ 


est  in  the  work  and  was  kind  enough 
to  read  the  entire  manuscript  in  pro¬ 
visional  and  final  form  and  make 
helpful  suggestions. 

Dr.  Arthur  S.  Brackett  and  Mrs. 
Antoinette  Newell  Brackett  were 
unusually  helpful,  providing  the 
author  with  Candace  Roberts’s 
original  Diary,  data  on  the  Ives 
family,  material  on  that  local  genius 
William  A.  Terry,  and  on  various 
schools  and  teachers.  Dr.  Brack¬ 
ett’s  papers  on  early  smallpox  inocu¬ 
lation  helped  document  the  early 
Bristol  'pest  house.’  He  was  kind 
enough  to  read  the  chapter  in  which 
his  name  appears  and  provided  ad¬ 
ditional  picturesque  details. 

It  was  of  real  grief  to  this  author 
and  a  great  loss  to  the  city  of  Bristol 
that  Mrs.  Brackett,  who  contributed 
so  much  to  the  community,  died 
during  the  preparation  of  this  vol¬ 
ume. 

Mr.  Edwin  Manross  Burr  made 
available  his  large  collection  of  let¬ 
ters,  wills,  deeds,  account  books  of 
the  Manross  family  covering  a  span 
of  nearly  two  centuries. 

Colonel  Frederick  Tuttle  Man¬ 
ross  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Manross 
brought  historical  material  to  the 
library  and  spent  time  clearing  up 
points. 

Mr.  Arthur  Manross  provided 
family  material  and  information 
about  the  early  hairspring  and  auto 
industries  and  kindly  read  the  chap¬ 
ters  dealing  with  this  era. 
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Mr.  Charles  Treadway  gave  the 
author,  personally,  much  informa¬ 
tion  about  his  earlier  life  in  Bris¬ 
tol  and  about  New  Departure,  Hor¬ 
ton  Company,  banks  and  various 
elections.  He  made  available  his 
MS  autobiography  written  for  his 
family,  and  the  account  books  of 
Eli  Terry  Junior. 

Grace  Lee  Kenyon  wrote  a  gra¬ 
cious  account  of  the  history  project 
for  the  Bristol  Press  which  resulted 
in  offers  of  help  with  materials. 

Mr.  Bernard  West,  manager  and 
partner  of  John  Cooke’s  tavern  in 
Plainville,  kindly  made  available 
the  old  eighteenth  century  records 
of  the  original  owner. 

Mr.  Dwight  Minor  of  Chippins 
Hill  identified  every  point  in  the 
landscape  of  his  ‘million  dollar’ 
view,  and  he  and  his  wife  spent 
much  time  telling  about  old  times 
among  Chippins  Hill  residents. 

Miss  Josephine  Terry  sent  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  Terry  family,  ex¬ 
act  data  concerning  property  hold¬ 
ings,  business  transactions,  etc. 

Mr.  Edward  Ingraham  made 
available  old  and  present-day  rec¬ 
ords  of  his  company  and  personally 
conducted  the  author  through  the 
plant.  Mr.  Dudley  S.  Ingraham 
kindly  read  the  text  on  the  Ingra¬ 
ham  Company  and  contributed  ad¬ 
ditional  data.  Mr.  Edwin  Sessions 
of  Sessions  Foundry  gathered  in¬ 
formation,  dug  up  old  photographs 


and  gave  full  information  on  every 
question  asked. 

Mr.  Roger  E.  Gay,  president  of 
Bristol  Brass,  and  his  public  rela¬ 
tions  advisers,  Martin  Wright  and 
Daniel  Prince,  were  very  helpful. 

Mr.  Fred  S.  Fletcher,  co-founder 
of  the  Fletcher-Terry  Company, 
and  his  son,  Arthur  T.  Fletcher,  who 
now  manages  the  concern,  provided 
intimate  data,  answered  all  my 
questions,  and  showed  me  through 
the  plant,  from  the  old  barn  to  the 
new  bright  and  airy  shop  and  office 
quarters. 

My  appreciation  to  the  various 
heads  and  employees  of  numerous 
other  Bristol  business  and  manufac¬ 
turing  establishments  is  great,  and  I 
regret  that  space  does  not  permit 
the  mention  of  all  those  who  helped. 
Without  such  assistance  this  book 
could  not  have  been  written. 

At  the  City  Clerk’s  office,  Air. 
Rolfe  Rowe  made  materials  avail¬ 
able,  kept  the  office  open  overtime 
and  provided  information  from  his 
own  great  store  of  memory. 

My  thanks  go  out  warmly  to 
members  of  the  school  board,  high 
school  teachers  and  other  educators 
who  looked  over  many  chapters  and 
encouraged  me  to  continue  my  ar¬ 
duous  research. 

Mr.  Henry  E.  Cottle  of  the  Li¬ 
brary  Board,  known  for  his  many 
years  of  service  as  principal  of  the 
Bristol  High  School  and  his  many 
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contributions  to  the  community, 
kindly  read  the  whole  manuscript 
and  came  up  with  helpful  sugges¬ 
tions.  The  other  hoard  members 
were  similarly  helpful. 

Throughout  this  work  I  would 
have  been  lost  without  the  assist¬ 
ance  and  encouragement  of  Celia  T. 
Critchley,  head  of  the  Bristol  Pub¬ 
lic  Library.  She  was  tireless  in  her 
efforts  to  put  every  shred  of  data  at 
my  disposal,  and  to  see  that  working 
conditions  were  efficient  and  com¬ 
fortable  and  make  personal  contacts. 

The  same  generous  spirit  pre¬ 
vailed  among  all  members  of  her 
staff.  Special  thanks  go  out  to 
Margaret  Sullivan  and  Marion 
O’Connor  who  helped  so  much  with 
research,  discovering  new  materials, 
and  who  put  their  intimate  knowl¬ 


edge  of  Bristol  history  and  sources 
at  my  disposal  at  all  times.  They 
even  dedicated  themselves  to  the 
dismal  task  of  typing  when  others 
were  not  available. 

No  one  ever  had  a  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  secretarial  assistant  than  Muriel 
L.  Gardner,  who  turned  out  such 
clear  copy  from  criss-cross  hen- 
tracks,  who  thoughtfully  checked 
doubtful  points,  made  contacts,  and 
at  various  times  anticipated  my 
work  by  digging  up  references. 
She  also  prepared  the  map  on  page 
44,  which  was  drawn  by  Anna 
Wozenski  of  the  library  staff. 

The  Bristol  Public  Library  is  an 
institution  conducted  with  an  eye 
to  every  practical  detail,  with  fine 
community  spirit  and  real  vision.  It 
has  been  rewarding  to  work  there. 
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The  Founding  of  New  England  and 
Connecticut 

1620  Nov.  11.  Mayflower  reaches 
Cape  Cod. 

1629  John  Endicott,  first  acting  Gov¬ 
ernor  under  Massachusetts 
Charter  founds  plantation  at 
Salem. 

1632  Governor  Edward  Winslow  of 

Plymouth  visits  Connecticut 
Valley  to  consider  starting  a 
trading  post. 

1633  June  6.  Dutch  purchase  Hart¬ 

ford  land  from  Pequot  In¬ 
dians  and  erect  river  fort. 
John  Oldham  expedition  from 
Watertown,  Mass.,  explores 
Connecticut  valley  and 
trades  with  Indians. 

Sept.  26.  William  Holmes  and 
men  from  Plymouth  Colony 
erect  trading  post  and  fort  at 
Matianuck  or  Windsor. 

1634  John  Oldham  and  Watertown 

colonists  settle  Wethersfield. 

1635  October.  John  Steel  and  sixty 

persons  from  New  Town 
(Cambridge)  Mass.,  settle 
Hartford. 

1636  Reverend  John  Hooker  and  con¬ 

gregation  join  Steele. 


1637  Pequot  Indian  War. 

1638  New  Haven  founded. 

1639  January  14.  Fundamental  Or¬ 

ders  of  Connecticut  adopted 
by  Hartford,  Windsor  and 
Wethersfield,  “the  river 
towns.”  John  Haynes  elected 
first  Governor. 

1640  John  Steel,  Thomas  Barnes  and 

others  found  Farmington. 
1645  Farmington  incorporated  inde¬ 
pendent  of  Hartford. 

The  Founding  of  Bristol 

1663  First  western  Pequabuck  land 
grant  to  Thomas  Barnes  and 
three  others. 

1721  Western  Pequabuck  area  (Bris¬ 
tol,  Forestville  and  Burling¬ 
ton)  first  surveyed. 

1728  First  two  houses  (Daniel 

Brownson  and  Ebenezer 
Barnes)  erected  in  Pequa¬ 
buck  Great  Forest. 

1729  March  15.  Daniel  Brownson, 

first  child  of  the  settlers,  born 
at  Goose  Corner. 

1742  First  gristmill  and  first  sawmill 
erected  at  Pequabuck,  just 
east  of  King’s  Road. 
November  8.  First  meeting  of 
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the  “Southwest  Winter  So¬ 
ciety,”  setting  up  a  separate 
“winter  church”  from  Farm¬ 
ington.  Thomas  Canfield 
first  minister. 

1743  Blacksmith  shops  set  up  by 

Daniel  Row  and  Daniel  Mix. 

1744  June  4.  First  meeting  of  the 

“New  Cambridge  Society” 
setting  up  an  independent 
all-year  church. 

1744-48  King  George’s  War. 

1745  March  14.  Training  Band,  or 

militia,  voted.  First  captain, 
Caleb  Mathews,  appointed 
1747. 

June  28.  First  school  commit¬ 
tee:  Caleb  Abernathy,  Sam¬ 
uel  and  Benjamin  Gaylord. 

New  Survey  of  Pequabuck  set¬ 
tlement  by  Samuel  Messen¬ 
ger. 

Abner  Mathews  sets  up  wheel¬ 
wright  shop  south  of  Pequa¬ 
buck. 

1747  Elias  Roberts,  father  of  Gideon 
Roberts,  the  clockmaker,  and 
his  wife  Susanna  Ives  settle 
in  New  Cambridge. 

June.  Church  of  England  sym¬ 
pathizers  secede  from  So¬ 
ciety. 

August.  Meeting  House  com¬ 
pleted,  and  Pastor  Samuel 
Newell  ordained. 

1750  Jabish  Roberts,  uncle  of  the 
clockmaker,  starts  tannerv 
on  the  Pequabuck,  near  site 
of  later  Downs  mill. 

Other  tanneries  soon  started  by 
the  Hungerfords  and  Zebu- 
Ion  Frisbie. 


1750-60  First  woodturning  and  tin- 
shops  started. 

Elias  Roberts  makes  first  clock. 

1754  First  Anglican  church  com¬ 

pleted  on  Federal  Hill. 

First  schools  completed  on  Fed¬ 
eral  Hill  and  Chippins  Hill. 
1754-63  French  and  Indian  War. 

1755  Connecticut  Gazette  founded 

in  New  Haven. 

1764  John  Durkee  of  Norwich  forms 
Sons  of  Liberty  to  resist 
Stamp  Tax. 

1766  Five  school  districts  set  up. 

1769  First  Forty  leave  for  Wyoming 

Valley,  Pennsylvania. 

Independence 

1770  March  5.  Boston  Massacre. 
Second  Congregational  church 

built  on  Federal  Hill. 

1773  December  16.  Boston  Tea 

Party. 

Federal  Hill  Green  purchased. 
William  Mitchell  sets  up  full¬ 
ing  mill  and  first  factory 
looms. 

1774  June  14.  Boston  Port  Bill  im¬ 

posed. 

September  5.  First  Continen¬ 
tal  Congress  convenes  at 
Philadelphia. 

1775  April  19.  Battles  of  Lexington 

and  Concord. 

May  18.  First  Farmington- 
New  Cambridge  militia  com¬ 
pany  sets  out  for  Boston. 

May  10.  Ticonderoga  cap¬ 
tured. 

June  17.  Bunker  Hill. 

1776  July  4.  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 

pendence. 

1777  March.  Moses  Dunbar  of 
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Chippins  Hill  hung  for  trea¬ 
son  in  Hartford. 

1782  November  30.  Preliminary 

J 

Paris  peace  articles. 

1783  September  3.  Treaty  of  Peace 

signed  (ratified  by  Congress, 
January  14,  1784). 

Free  Town 

1785  Town  of  Bristol  (including 
present  Burlington)  incorpo¬ 
rated. 

Gideon  Roberts  probably  made 
first  clocks. 

First  foundry  on  Pequabuck 
started  by  Lament  Peck. 

Iron  mine  opened,  later  op¬ 
erated  by  Luke  Gridley. 
December  25.  Candace  Rob¬ 
erts  born. 

1788  Constitution  adopted. 

1789  George  Washington  elected 

president. 

1790  Asa  Hooker  starts  copper  mine, 

soon  operated  by  Luke 
Gridley. 

1791  First  Baptist  services,  Fall 

Mountain. 

1793  April  8.  First  “Pest  House” 
or  smallpox  hospital  opened. 
1793  October  10.  Public  Library 
organized  by  Gideon  Rob¬ 
erts,  Josiah  Holt,  George 
Mitchell,  Lament  Peck  and 
others. 

1795  May.  School  Fund  set  up, 
separating  schools  from  Con¬ 
gregational  Church. 

1802  October  12.  First  turnpike 
authorized. 

First  Baptist  Church,  Pequa¬ 
buck  at  West  Street. 


1803  Louisiana  Purchase. 

1805  First  stagecoach  line.  Dan¬ 

bury,  Litchfield,  Bristol, 
Hartford. 

1805-10  Mass  production  of  wooden 
clocks  developed  by 
Gideon  Roberts,  John 
Rich  and  Levi  Lewis. 

1806  December  9.  Candace  Roberts 

died. 

1810-15  First  clock  companies 
organized  by  Elias  Rob¬ 
erts,  Titus  Merriman, 
Butler  Dunbar,  Chaun- 
cey  Boardman,  Amasa, 
Chauncey  and  Joseph 
Ives,  Elijah  Manross. 

1812  Postoffice  opened.  Lott  Newell 

first  Bristol  postmaster. 
1812-14  War  with  Great  Britain. 

1813  Gideon  Roberts  died. 

1818  New  State  constitution.  Bristol 
delegates:  Bryan  Hooker  and 
George  Mitchell. 

First  mass-produced  all  metal 
clocks.  Joseph  Ives  and 
Thomas  Barnes. 

1823  Chauncey  Jerome  sets  up  clock 
factory,  Pequabuck  River, 
and  opens  up  Main  Street. 

1825  Ephraim  Downs  makes  clocks 

in  Bristol. 

1826  Elias  Ingraham  arrives  in  Bris¬ 

tol,  makes  clockcases  for 
George  Mitchell. 

Federal  Hill  Academy  started. 
George  Welch  and  his  sons, 
Elisha,  Harmanus  and 
Henry,  start  foundry  near 
West  and  Race  Streets. 

1828  Farmington  Canal  opened. 
1830  December.  Second  Baptist 
church  starts  services. 
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Atkins  clock  company  formed. 
Harvey  Wright  makes  first 
springs. 

1832  August  1.  Third  and  present 

Congregational  Church  dedi¬ 
cated. 

1833  First  Bristol  band  organized. 

1834  Alphonso  Barnes  Southside 

hotel  opened. 

1835  First  Episcopal  Church  since 

the  Revolution  built  on 
Maple  Street. 

1837  First  Methodist  Church  built  on 

West  Street. 

Depression  wipes  out  many 
clock  companies. 

1838  First  fireworks  display. 

1845  John  Pomeroy  makes  springs  by 
basic  new  method.  Taken 
over  bv  A.  S.  Platt  and  Com- 

J 

pany. 

New  Carpet  Societv  (Congre¬ 
gational  Church)  starts  li- 
brary,  taken  over  by 
Y.M.C.A.  and  then  to  be¬ 
come  Bristol  Public  Library. 
1 847  Edward  L.  Dunbar  begins  mak¬ 
ing  springs. 

First  Forest  ville  postoffice 
opened.  Theodore  Terry  first 
postmaster. 

Gad  Norton  develops  Lake 
Compounce  as  summer  re¬ 
sort. 

1849  William  Bainbridge  Barnes  in- 

vents  marine  clock,  made  by 
Hendrick  Hubbell  and  Com¬ 
pany. 

1850  Railroad  reaches  Bristol. 

Bristol  Brass  and  Clock  Com¬ 
pany  founded  by  Elisha 
Niles  Welch,  Israel  Holmes, 


Bristol  clockmakers  and 
Waterbury  bankers. 

John  Humphreys  Sessions  goes 
to  work  for  the  Winston 
Brothers  woodturning  shop 
in  Polkville. 

1851  Seymour  block  built  on  Main 

J 

Street. 

1853  Bristol  Savings  Bank  and  Build¬ 

ing  Association  formed. 
Forestville  Savings  Bank  and 
Building  Association  formed 
(perished  as  a  result  of  1857 
depression). 

1854  Elisha  Welch  buys  bankrupt 

Elisha  Manross  clock  works. 

1855  St.  Joseph’s,  first  Catholic 

Church,  built  on  Federal 
Hill. 

1856  Welch  buys  bankrupt  Jonathan 

Brown  clock  works,  and 
rapidly  builds  up  second 
largest  clock  company  in  the 
world. 

1857  Depression  wipes  out  many 

Bristol  industries. 

1858  Dunbar  and  Wallace  Barnes 

combine  to  make  springs  and 
hoop  skirts. 

1860  February  8.  Crinoline  Hall 

J 

dedicated.  Forestville  Band 
provides  music. 

Civil  War  and  After 

1861-65  Civil  War. 

1863  Wallace  Barnes  and  Edward  L. 

Dunbar  set  up  separate 
spring  factories. 

1868  Crinoline  Hall  purchased  as 
Town  Hall. 

John  Humphrey  Sessions  set  up 
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woodturning  shop  on  North 
Main  Street.  Soon  turned  to 
making  trunk  hardware. 

1870  Bristol  Savings  Bank  started. 

Henry  A.  Seymour. 

Uncas  Engine  and  Hose  fire 
company  organized. 

1871  March  9.  Bristol  Pi  • ess  founded 

by  Reverend  Charles  H. 
Riggs- 

1875  Bristol  National  Bank  founded. 

Miles  Lewis  Peck  and  John 
H.  Sessions. 

Bristol  Foundry  started  by  An¬ 
drew  Terry  and  partner 
(purchased  by  John  H.  Ses¬ 
sions). 

1876  Pequabuck  Valley  Gazette 

founded  (later  bought  by 
Bristol  Press). 

1879  Sessions  Foundry  organized 
(Terry  Foundry). 

1881  Telephone  service  begun. 

1883  First  high  school  class  organ¬ 
ized. 

1885  June  17.  First  city-wide  water 

system. 

1886  Bristol  Electric  Light  Company 

starts  operations. 

1888  New  Departure  Bell  Company 
organized  by  Albert  F.  and 
Edward  Rockwell. 

1891  First  high  school  erected  at 

Summer  and  Center  Streets. 

1892  January  1.  Bristol  Public  Li¬ 

brary  opens  with  3,825  vol¬ 
umes  at  11  North  Main 
Street. 

1893  Bristol  and  Plain  vi'lle  Tramway 

Company  organized. 
Borough  government  set  up. 
1895  Sessions  Foundry  builds  mod¬ 


ern  plant  on  Farmington 
Avenue. 

1896  Photographer  Herbert  N.  Gale 
buys  first  automobile. 

1898  Sylvia  Manross  becomes  first 
woman  driven  in  Connecti¬ 
cut. 

Modem  Bristol 

1901  New  Town  Hall  built  on  North 
Main  Street. 

1901-1907  Various  cars  developed 
by  Manrosses  and 
Rockwell. 

1903  Fletcher-Terry  glass  cutting 

company  started. 

William  E.  Sessions  takes  over 
bankrupt  Welch  clock  inter¬ 
ests. 

1904  Forestville  Public  Library 

branch  opened. 

1906  New  Departure  starts  making 

ball  bearings. 

1907  Bristol  Public  Library  moves 

into  present  edifice. 

1908  Visiting  Nurses  organized  by 

Mrs.  Eclson  M.  Peck. 

1911  June  17.  First  airplane  show. 

August  17.  Bristol  Charter 
adopted. 

1913  Present  post  office  erected. 

1914  Albert  Rockwell  donates  park 

to  city. 

1915  Forestville  Rolling  Mill  built  by 

Wallace  Barnes  Company. 

1916  New  Departure  acquired  by 

United  Motors. 

1917  June  10.  Bristol  Red  Cross  or¬ 

ganized. 

1917-18  World  War  I. 

1918  New  Departure  acquired  by 

General  Motors. 
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1920  New  high  school  on  Memorial 

Boulevard. 

1921  Bristol  Hospital  organized. 

1923  Associated  Spring  Corporation 
organized.  Fuller  Forbes 
Barnes  president. 

1925  Bristol  Hospital  built. 

1930—37  Depression. 

1933  DeWitt  Page  donates  park. 

1937  Hayden  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  organized. 


1938  Superior  Electric  Company  or¬ 
ganized. 

Outdoor  Sports  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Forestville 
organized. 

1940  Bristol  Machine  Tool  Company 
organized. 

1941-46  World  War  II. 

1945  Raytric  Knitting  Mill  moves  to 
Bristol. 

1950  Hildreth  Press  moves  to  Bris¬ 
tol. 

1950-53  Korean  War. 
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see  also  Atkins 
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Adventists,  Second,  132 
Africa,  225 
Aileron,  197 
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Aleok,  see  Alcott 
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Amherst,  154 
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59;  hiking,  91;  house-raising  bees,  21, 
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108;  quilting  bees,  91;  sewing  bees,  91; 
shows,  59,  194;  singing,  9,  16,  21,  30, 
51,  91,  194;  skating  and  sledding,  108; 
sleigh  riding,  91;  swimming,  91;  teas, 
91;  ten  pins,  130;  theaters,  166,  194; 
Training  Band  exercises,  92;  vaude¬ 
ville,  194;  wizard  performances,  160; 
see  also  Sports 

Andover  (Massachusetts),  205 
Andrews:  Asa,  95;  Charles  F.,  167;  family, 
77;  Franklin,  118,  121;  Lucius,  118; 
Obadiah,  58;  Roland,  86 
Animals:  domestic:  breeding  of,  92,  160, 
183;  cattle,  14,  27,  92,  125,  128;  horses, 
see  subject;  mules,  86,  92,  118,  126; 
oxen,  see  subject;  pound,  26,  75,  77; 
sheep,  14;  swine,  77,  92,  128. 

Animals:  wild:  1;  bear,  2,  6;  beaver,  7; 
deer,  6;  lions,  129;  muskrat,  108;  wild¬ 
cat,  7;  wolf,  6,  7,  15,  36 
Ann  Arbor  (Michigan),  206 
Ansonia:  152;  Clock  Company,  166 
Antietam,  153 

Apple:  blossoms,  16;  for  cider,  192; 
Johnny  Appleseed,  74;  orchard,  14, 
166;  trees,  5,  14,  16,  67,  157;  trees, 
Waterbury  sweet,  27;  see  also  Food  and 
Drink 

Apprentices:  37;  clock,  106,  113,  114; 
farm,  113 

Arbors,  clock,  47,  75 
Archery,  233,  235 

Architecture:  2;  Beleden,  194;  church, 
31,  130,  131,  202;  Hayden,  Harold  A., 
200;  Jackson,  Joseph  A.,  202;  Ro- 
botham,  Richard,  233 
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Arkansas,  114 

Armistice:  World  War  I,  199,  205 
Armory,  191,  215 
Arms,  George  C.,  174 
Arnold,  Benedict,  63 
Arrowheads,  Indian,  5,  37 
Arundel,  216 

Asbury  Methodist  Church,  165,  221 
Ashpit,  8 

Asheries,  16,  17,  94 
Asphaltum,  94 

Associated  Spring  Corporation:  206,  208, 
227,  229;  Canadian  plant,  229;  Man- 
ross,  F.  N.  Division,  229;  see  also, 
Barnes,  Wallace  Company;  Springs 
Asylum,  Deaf  and  Dumb,  133 
Atkins:  and  Company,  119;  Clock  Com¬ 
pany,  119,  166;  and  Downs,  118; 

Eunice  (Beckwith),  138;  family,  101, 
118,  137-38;  George,  99;  Irene  (Bots- 
ford),  138;  Irenus,  101,  117-19,  138, 
146,  157,  167,  183;  Polly,  see  Mitchell, 
Polly  (Atkins),  Rollin,  101,  118;  store, 
136;  Salvina,  see  Merriman,  Salvina 
(Atkins);  Whiting  and  Company,  119 
Atomic  research,  241 
Atwood,  Anson  L.,  119 
Aube,  Harold  Nicholas,  217 
Auckland,  New  Zealand,  216 
Auction,  Plum  mill,  18 
Auditorium:  Bristol  Press,  169;  library, 
226;  Odeon,  183 

Automobile:  Bristol  Car,  189;  Cadillac, 
200;  Dodge,  200;  effect  on  industry, 
190;  first,  185-86;  gas  engine,  189; 
Haupt-Rockwell,  194;  Law  Motor  Car, 
189;  noiseless,  189;  Rockwell,  194-96; 
steam,  189;  taxicab,  194,  196;  Winton, 
189;  see  also  Industries 
Avery,  James,  160;  Sarah,  160 
Aviation:  165,  229,  237,  239,  241;  Bristol 
airport,  256;  flights,  197;  industry,  237, 
239,  241,  251;  Page,  Victor  W.,  197, 
200;  planes,  Curtiss,  197;  show,  196- 
97;  speed,  197 
Aviators,  197,  200 

Ax:  2,  161;  as  weapon,  53;  broad,  5; 
handles,  20 

B 

Baanga,  216 
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Bailey:  Abner,  75,  84;  Catherine  (Rob¬ 
erts),  73,  84,  98;  Olive,  see  Roberts, 
Olive  (Bailey) 

Bakeries:  commercial,  first  126;  wagon, 
126 

Baking  powder,  17 

Baldwin,  Joel,  47 

Ball:  Esther  A.,  see  Terry,  Esther  A. 
(Ball) 

Ball  bearings:  196,  200,  211,  213-14,  241, 
249,  251,  253;  hardwood,  100;  see  also 
New  Departure  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany 

Bandits,  136 

Bands:  129,  136,  160,  165;  concerts,  166; 
Forestville  Spring,  149;  Phoenix,  107 

Banks  and  Banking:  Bristol  American 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  212;  Bristol 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  212-13,  218; 
Bristol  Building  and  Loan  Association, 
213;  Bristol  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Association,  213;  Bristol  National,  161- 
62,  170,  212;  Bristol  Savings,  159,  161; 
Bristol  Trust  Company,  193,  212; 

Forestville  Savings  and  Loan  Company, 
151;  New  Haven  Mechanics  Bank,  102; 
New  York,  193;  Savings  Bank  and 
Building  Association  (Bristol  and  For¬ 
estville),  146 

Baptist  Church,  47,  83,  84,  86,  87,  89,  95, 
96,  99,  100,  117-18,  130,  137,  157-58, 
164,  221 

Barbour,  Thomas  F.,  161 

Barley:  14,  17;  water,  46 

Barnes:  Abigail,  16,  17;  Abijah,  1,  41; 
Alphonso,  114,  125,  127,  129-30,  133, 
134,  146-47;  Amos,  59,  62;  Anna,  2,  8, 
9;  see  also  Neal,  Anna  (Barnes);  Anna 
(daughter  of  Stephen),  36;  Arthur  S., 
193;  Asahel,  62;  Azubah,  36;  and 
Bartholomew,  119;  Brothers,  183; 
Carlyle  Fuller,  183-84,  190,  205; 

Daniel  (son  of  Thomas),  87;  Daniel 
(grandson  of  Ebenezer),  25;  David,  10, 
40,  41;  Deborah  (daughter  of  Ebe¬ 
nezer),  15;  Deborah  (Orvis),  3;  Ebe¬ 
nezer,  1-43,  51,  77,  87,  123,  134,  144, 
169,  185;  Ebenezer,  Junior,  4,  16,  17, 
24,  30,  35,  40,  51;  Elizabeth  Jane 
(Fuller),  147;  Esther,  16,  17,  20;  Esther 
(Peck),  87;  Eveline,  see  Byington, 
Eveline  (Barnes);  family,  147,  in  Civil 
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War,  153;  in  Revolution,  65,  67;  Fuller 
Forbes,  201,  205,  206,  226;  -Gibson- 
Raymond,  Inc.,  206;  Gideon,  2,  15,  40; 
Harry,  183-84;  Jedidiah,  2,  3,  5,  15; 
Judah,  77,  78;  Lena  (Forbes),  184; 
Lucy,  10,  17;  Mabel  (Hancox),  1,  3,  8- 
10,  16,  17,  20,  40;  Mary  (Gaylord),  21, 
36,  40;  Mary  (daughter  of  Ebenezer), 
see  Naughton,  Mary  (Barnes);  Rodney, 
121-22,  128;  Rosanna  (Lewis),  102; 
Sally  (Jerome),  87;  Stephen  (son  of  Ebe¬ 
nezer),  1-43,  45,  51,  62,  79,  80,  91,  92, 
175;  Stephen  (son  of  Thomas),  80,  87; 
Stephen,  Junior,  59;  tavern,  see  Tav¬ 
erns;  Thomas,  1,  3,  4;  Thomas  (son  of 
Ebenezer),  4,  35,  40;  Thomas  (son  of 
Stephen),  21,  36,  62,  87;  Thomas, 
Junior  (son  of  Thomas),  86,  87,  90,  102, 
108,  112,  114-15,  120,  123,  126-27, 
130-31,  138,  147-48;  Thomas  III,  148; 
Wallace,  121,  129,  147-49,  160,  183-84; 
Wallace,  Company,  149,  160,  165,  183, 

190,  200,  205-6/208,  212,  218,  227, 

229,  247,  see  also  Dunbar;  William,  25, 
87;  William  Bainbridge,  121,  122; 

Wise,  58 

Barnum,  P.  T.,  129 
Barrel,  3,  9,  20,  37;  clock,  47,  75 
Barrett:  and  Bartholomew,  208;  Richard, 
235;  Robert,  235;  William  L.,  181-82, 

191,  208,  235,  237;  William  L.,  Com¬ 
pany,  235-36 

Bartholomew:  Asa,  75,  97;  Asa  (Major), 
160;  Barrett  and,  208;  Eli,  112;  factory, 
208;  family,  107,  153;  George,  112, 
128,  136,  138,  146;  Harry  I.,  237; 
Harry  I.,  Company,  208;  Harvey  S., 
146;  in  Revolution,  65;  Jacob,  75,  77; 
Lemuel,  75;  tavern,  75,  78;  William,  115 
Baskets:  making,  20,  37 
Bathing:  15,  170;  machines,  94 
Basswood,  20 
Bavaria,  161,  202 
Beach  and  Hubbell,  149 
Bear,  2,  6 
Beaver,  7 

Beckwith:  Dana,  127;  Eunice,  see  Atkins, 
Eunice  (Beckwith);  Lucy,  161 
Beds  and  Bedding:  see  Furniture 
Beech,  20 
Bees,  hives,  15,  27 
Beleden,  194 


Bellevue  Avenue,  194 
Bells:  Baptist,  158;  “Bell  City,”  183; 
bicycle,  182,  187;  cable  car,  182;  cathe¬ 
dral  gongs,  183;  church,  170;  clock, 
122,  138,  160,  182;  Congregational 
Church,  78,  90,  125,  131-32;  Corbin, 
187;  curfew,  158;  door,  182;  Dunbar, 
158;  fire,  182;  gong,  127;  industry,  127, 
182-83,  187,  190;  trolley,  182 
Benham,  Joseph,  21,  23 
Benton,  Joseph,  27,  29,  40,  45,  90 
Berlin,  Connecticut,  94,  134 
Berlin,  Germany,  190,  217 
Berries:  9,  71;  bayberry,  18;  blackberries, 
7;  cranberries,  10;  raspberries,  7;  straw¬ 
berries,  7,  51;  whortleberries,  7;  win- 
tergreen,  90 

Beth  Israel  Synagogue,  221 
Bethesda  Lutheran  Church,  221 
Bible:  Society,  164;  see  Books 
Bicycle:  173,  182,  185,  187,  189-91,  200; 

Columbia,  190;  light,  183 
Birch:  bark,  71;  brooms,  20;  trees,  2 
Birds:  5,  6,  7,  36,  43;  see  also  Pigeons 
Birge:  Company,  138,  151;  and  Fuller, 
122;  John,  116,  121,  125,  127,  143,  146, 
151;  Knitting  Mill,  212;  Nathan  L.,  130, 
151,  159;  Peck  and  Company,  121, 
144-45,  154 

Bishop:  Austin  (Deacon),  89,  95,  99; 
Esther,  see  Manross,  Esther  (Bishop); 
family,  95;  Nathaniel,  87 
“Bit  Shop,”  128 
Black  salt,  16,  17 

Blacksmith:  13,  36,  46,  86,  101,  112,  127; 
bellows,  137;  Brown,  Tom,  160;  Cooke, 
John,  92;  forge,  79;  Gridley,  31,  79; 
Lee,  James,  78;  Mix,  Daniel,  36,  46; 
Roe,  Daniel,  36;  Sheldon,  Arthur,  86; 
shop,  80,  148 

Blakeslee:  B.  F.  (Lieutenant),  153;  Debo¬ 
rah,  see  Alcott,  Deborah  (Blakeslee); 
family,  107,  153;  George  H.,  164; 
Gilbert  H.,  191;  Novelty  Shop,  255; 
Theodore  Pratt,  217;  Wilber  Howard, 
217 

Blanding,  Camp,  114 
Blockhouses,  see  Houses 
Bluestone,  8 
Board  of  Trade,  177 

Boardman:  Chauncey,  112,  119,  141,  143; 
Company,  138;  -Dunbar  Clock  factory, 
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229;  Smith  and  Company,  131;  Wells 
factory,  119-20,  128 
Boats:  canal,  107,  109,  134;  excursion, 
108;  ferry,  51;  hat,  74;  “James  Hill- 
house,”  106-7;  keel,  74;  “Meeting 
Boat,”  108;  river,  17,  74;  row,  166; 
stern-wheeler,  109;  see  also  Ships  and 
Shipbuilding 
Bolton  mountains,  45 
Books:  9,  33,  83,  263;  Bible,  5,  9,  164; 

Cheever,  Latin  text,  27;  first  library,  78 
Booth  Manufacturing  Company,  192 
Boston:  1,  53,  58,  60,  63;  harbor,  59; 
massacre,  53,  57;  Port  Bill,  57-58;  se¬ 
lectmen,  59;  tea  party,  57 
Botanic  Medical  Society,  133 
Botsford:  Irene,  see  Atkins,  Irene  (Bots- 
ford);  Ives-,  barn,  237;  Ives-,  house, 
191;  S.  N.,  133-34;  Theophilus,  80; 
Thomas  (Colonel),  87,  115 
Bottles:  cider  (wooden),  6;  milk  (wooden), 
2;  wooden,  20 

Bounties:  62;  Civil  War,  153;  pest  de¬ 
struction,  7 

Bowes:  Charles  M.,  235;  William  R.,  235 
Box:  paper,  237;  see  also  Industry,  paper 
box 

Boys:  in  Blue,  154;  Club,  202,  218 
Brackett:  Arthur  S.  (Doctor),  157-71,  202, 
204;  Arthur  S.  (Mrs.),  199,  204;  Frank 
A.,  157,  160,  165,  169,  171 
Bradford,  William,  67 
Bradley  tin  shop,  79 
Braid,  hoop-skirt,  148 
Brainard,  Chris,  130 

Brass:  111,  120,  128,  137-55,  183,  187, 
191-92,  204-5,  213,  243-47;  burners, 
154;  buttons,  108;  butts,  166;  faucets, 
183;  for  clocks,  75,  118-21,  143;  for 
dials,  159;  foundries  (1845),  128;  goods, 
166;  industry,  see  Industry,  Brass; 
lamps,  154,  167;  military  uses,  154, 
200;  pipes,  170;  rolled,  117;  spring, 
145;  utensils,  1,  15,  21;  wheels,  clock, 
112;  see  also  individual  companies 
Brattleboro,  235 
Bray,  Captain,  67 

Bread,  trough,  16;  see  also  Food  and 
Drink 

Brewster:  and  Ingrahams  Company,  119, 
143;  Elisha  C.,  115-16,  119,  133,  143, 
145-46,  159 


Bricks:  chimney,  8;  making  of,  5 
Bridgeport,  186 

Bridges:  177,  181;  cat  walk,  106;  draw, 
106;  boating,  106;  North  side,  141; 
over  Pequabuck,  18,  87,  89,  113,  134, 
157;  Pierce’s,  171;  turnpike,  90 
Brightwood,  198 
Bristol,  see  subject 

Bristol:  City  of:  charter,  197;  elections, 
197-98;  government,  197;  health  de¬ 
partment,  202;  naming  of,  75;  in  (1953), 
261-63;  Town  Hall,  198 
Bristol:  Early,  see  New  Cambridge 
(1728-1785) 

Bristol:  Town  of:  75,  77,  78,  96,  197, 
centennial,  170;  elections,  75,  77,  78; 
growth,  170;  incorporation  of,  75-78; 
Town  Hall,  160,  169,  183,  191-92,  198; 
Town  Meeting,  75,  77,  78,  90,  97,  177, 
179;  Town  Records,  161 
Bristol  American  Bank  and  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  212 

Bristol  and  Plainville  Tramway  Companv, 
175,  182,  186,  193 

Bristol  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  212-13, 
218 

Bristol  Basin,  108,  134,  138,  144;  see  also 
Plainville 

Bristol  Brass:  and  Clock  Company,  141- 
46,  153,  154,  170,  177;  Corporation, 
187,  191-92,  204-5,  213,  243,  245, 
247;  lamp  manufacturing,  167 
Bristol  Building  and  Loan  Association, 
213 

Bristol  Car,  189 

Bristol  Clock  Case  Company,  151 
Bristol  Clock  Company,  120 
Bristol  Connecticut  in  World  War  11,  226 
Bristol  Copper  and  Silver  Mining  Com¬ 
pany,  173-74 

“Bristol  Disease,”  see  Epidemics,  typhoid 
Bristol  Electric  Light  Company,  171 
Bristol  Engineering  Company,  194,  196 
Bristol,  England,  220 
Bristol  Falls  Company,  127 
Bristol  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Asso¬ 
ciation,  213 

“Bristol  Fishing  Rod,”  170 
Bristol  Foundry  Company,  166 
Bristol  Plardware  Corporation,  145 
Bristol  Herald,  169 
Bristol  Hospital,  201,  202,  218,  226 
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Bristol  House,  160,  165 
Bristol  Industrial  Defense  Council,  218 
Bristol  Knitting  Company,  151 
Bristol  Machine  Tool  Company,  233, 
239-41 

Bristol  Manufacturing  Company,  167, 
177,  192 

Bristol  Mechanics  Guild,  197 
Bristol  Mining  Company,  138,  139 
Bristol  Motor  Car  Company,  189 
Bristol  National  Bank,  161—62,  170,  212 
Bristol  National  Guard,  241 
Bristol  Press:  159,  165,  169,  171,  173, 
181,  186-87,  190,  193,  197,  217;  audi¬ 
torium,  169 

Bristol  Realty  Company,  211 
Bristol  Savings  Bank,  159,  161 
Bristol  Saw  Company,  167 
Bristol  Screw  Company,  128 
Bristol  Trust  Company,  193,  212 
Bristol  War  Council,  217 
Bristol  War  Historical  Committee,  226 
Bristol  Water  Company,  169-71,  191,  198 
Bristol  Weekly  Times,  160-61,  169 
British:  Bundles  for,  218;  clock  and  watch 
industries,  256;  (1812),  100,  113,  116 
Broad  Street,  233 
Brokers,  clock,  116 
Brook  Street,  143 

Brooks:  Benjamin,  23;  family,  77; 

Stephen,  30 

Brooms  and  brushes:  making,  20;  twig, 
92 

Brown:  George  W.,  154;  George  W.  and 
Company,  149,  154;  John,  14,  24-26; 
John,  Junior,  14,  24-25;  Jonathan  C., 
115-16,  118,  121-22,  126,  128,  143, 
145,  151;  Marah  (Chandler),  14; 

-Mathews  homestead,  87;  Thomas,  160; 
Timothy,  23 

Browning  machine  gun,  200,  205 
Brownson:  Daniel,  7-8,  21;  Daniel, 

Junior,  10;  Mary  (Peet),  7-8,  10;  mills, 
Farmington,  2 

Buck:  Benjamin,  10,  14-15;  Deborah,  31r 
40;  Mercy  (Parsons),  10,  14;  relation 
to  Messengers,  10;  Stephen,  Junior,  15, 
31 

Buckles,  hoop-skirt,  148 

Buckley,  Jane,  see  Welch,  Jane  (Buckley) 

Buffalo,  New  York,  206 

Bullets,  17,  20,  59,  62,  65 


Bunker  Hill,  63 
Bunnell,  Allen,  152-53 
Burke,  John  A.,  162 

Burlington:  75,  78,  107,  122,  130,  139, 
146,  162;  Meetinghouse,  101,  131;  sep¬ 
aration  from  Bristol,  96 
Burlington  Avenue,  41,  94 
Burner  Shop,  see  Forestville  Burner  Shop 
Burr,  F.  L.,  175;  Mary  Lanette  (Man- 
ross),  175 

Burwell,  (Elias),  121 
Burying  Ground,  see  Cemeteries 
Butchers  and  Butchering,  4,  20,  125, 
127-28,  160 

Butler,  Zebulon  (Captain),  53—55 
Butter:  129;  apple,  9;  churn,  14,  16; 
paddles,  20,  86;  preserving  of,  16; 
tools,  20;  tubs,  14 

Buttons:  brass,  108;  electric,  192;  factory, 
87;  factory  (Waterbury),  141;  pearl, 
118,  126;  pewter,  87,  90,  108,  126 
Buttonwood,  20 

Byington:  Amy  (Manross),  89;  Charles 
(Doctor),  126;  Eveline  (Barnes),  126; 
Isaac,  78;  Joseph,  47,  49,  59,  61,  75, 
77,  78;  Lieutenant,  63;  Noah,  78 

C 

Cadillac,  200 

California,  136,  146,  164,  192,  216,  245 
“Calliothumpers,”  158 
Calvanism,  26,  83 
Camp,  Hiram,  113,  121,  127 
Canaan,  58 

Canada,  25,  48,  73,  107,  111,  206 
Canal:  see  Farmington  Canal 
Canal  Road,  134 
Canary  Islands,  14 

Candles:  bayberrv,  18;  light,  9,  84,  126, 
154;  making  of,  8,  9,  10,  15,  18;  molds, 
lead,  8;  reels,  8;  rods,  20;  sticks,  36; 
wicks,  hemp,  18;  wicks,  silk  grass,  18 
Canfield,  Thomas  (Reverend),  24 
Cape  Horn,  136 
Caracas,  115 
Carding,  83 
Carolinas,  94,  101 
Caroline  Islands,  217 
Carrara,  202 

Carriages:  see  Industry;  Transportation 
and  Travel 

Carrington:  family,  90,  157;  Jonathan,  54, 
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71;  Lemuel,  89;  Solomon,  71;  tavern, 
89,  90,  96,  157 

Case:  Erastus,  116,  139;  Harvey,  116, 
139;  Joel  T.,  162,  179,  181,  189;  Wheel 
and  Mill  Company,  181 
Catholic  Church,  139;  see  also  individual 
names 
Catskills,  33 

Cedar:  Swamp,  3,  7,  13,  23,  50,  84,  166; 
see  also  Trees 

Celebrations:  birthday,  90;  Centennial, 
Bristol,  170;  Christmas,  51;  church 
dedication,  30,  131;  coming  of  railroad, 
136;  Election  Day,  92;  Farmington 
Canal,  102—8;  Fourth  of  July,  90,  106, 
126,  157-65,  171;  peace,  73;  political, 
129;  Thanksgiving,  10,  51,  90;  Training 
Band,  40,  41,  51,  92 

Cemeteries:  Episcopal,  40,  90;  Farming- 
ton  Burying  Ground,  2;  Forestville, 
154;  markers,  2,  13;  North,  62,  87,  126- 
27;  Old  South,  site  of,  13,  87;  West 
side,  126 

Census,  62,  75,  101,  128,  158-59,  164, 
181,  197 

Center  Street,  134,  177,  193-94,  215 
Chamberlain,  Neville,  214 
Chandler,  Marah,  see  Brown,  Marah 
(Chandler) 

Charcoal,  13,  62 
Charities,  73,  202,  204 
Charter:  Bristol,  City,  197;  Connecticut, 
136;  Farmington  Canal,  102;  Royal, 
see  Connecticut  government 
Chateau  Thierry,  200 
Chatham,  Massachusetts,  137 
Cheese:  press,  14;  tools  for  making,  20; 

see  also  Food  and  Drink 
Cheever:  Ezekiel,  27;  Mary,  see  Lewis, 
Mary  (Cheever) 

Cheney:  Benjamin,  47;  silk  mills,  183; 

Timothy,  47 
Cherry,  see  Tress 
Chestnut,  see  Trees 
Chicago,  206 
Chickens,  92 

Children:  care  of,  220;  first  born  in 
Bristol,  10 

Chimneys:  “catted,”  8;  in  Newell  house, 
29;  Sabbath  Day  houses,  40 
China,  164,  225 


Chinese,  market,  202 

Chippins  Hill,  6,  10,  13,  23,  25,  29,  33, 
35,  37,  45,  58,  60,  65,  68-69,  77,  89, 
108,  132,  157-58,  167,  174,  218 
Choristers,  24,  62,  73,  78,  117,  164 
Christmas,  51,  78,  153,  193 
Chronometers,  167 

Church  of  England,  see  Episcopal  Church 
Church  Street,  173,  220 
Churches,  early:  interiors,  31;  music,  5, 
130,  131;  regulations,  26;  see  also 
Meetinghouses 

Churches,  (Bristol,  1953),  221;  World 
War  II,  225;  see  denominations;  see 
individual  churches 

Churchill:  family,  121;  John,  121;  Wil¬ 
liam,  50 

Churn,  butter,  14,  16 
Cider:  barrels,  36-37;  bottles,  6;  export, 
17;  mill,  84;  press,  14,  192;  sale  of,  100, 
101,  108,  131;  see  also  Food  and  Drink 
Civil  Defense,  World  War  II,  218 
Civil  War,  149,  152-54,  162,  237;  see  also 
Slavery 

Clap,  E.  P.,  185 
Clark,  Theodore  F.,  134 
Clay,  5,  8 

Clayton:  Americus,  183;  Brothers,  183, 
191;  H.  J.,  166;  Horatio,  183;  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  235;  William,  183 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  185,  189 
Clock  parts:  arbors,  47,  75;  barrels,  47, 
75;  bells,  122,  138,  160,  182;  belts,  122; 
dials,  75,  95,  113,  114,  115,  143,  159, 
174;  door,  113-15,  118,  147;  hands,  75; 
jewels,  143;  lever,  167;  mirrors,  111-14, 
138;  movements,  75,  111,  113,  116, 
118,  119,  120,  122,  144,  146,  164; 
pendulum,  75,  122,  160,  167;  pillars, 
47,  75,  122;  pinions,  47,  116,  122;  plate, 
112,  116;  ratchets,  122;  shops,  122; 
spindles,  122;  springs,  115,  116,  119, 
122,  146,  147,  148,  149,  229;  striking 
mechanism,  122;  verges,  79,  122,  160; 
weights,  75,  108,  122,  138;  wheels,  47, 
112,  119,  120;  wood  for,  74,  75,  107, 
147,  152;  see  also  Clockcases 
Clockcase  makers:  see  individual  names: 
Atkins,  Irenus;  Bartholomew,  William; 
Bristol  Clock  Case  Company;  Brown, 
Jonathan  C.;  Goodrich,  Chauncey; 
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Hills,  William;  Ingraham,  Elias;  Otis, 
Frederick  S. 

Clockcases,  75,  94,  106,  107,  111,  113-15, 
116,  118,  121,  122,  141,  143,  151,  152, 
170,  181,  191 

Clockmakers,  94,  106,  107,  113,  118,  137, 
139,  146,  191;  see  also  individual  names 
Clockmakers  referred  to  in  this  history: 
Andrews,  Franklin;  Lucius 
Ansonia  Clock  Company  (Ansonia, 
Conn.) 

Atkins:  and  Allen;  Clock  Company; 
and  Company;  and  Downs;  Irenus; 
Rollin;  Whiting  and  Company 
Barnes:  Alphonso;  and  Bartholomew 
Brothers;  Carlyle;  Harry;  Rodney; 
Thomas,  Junior;  Wallace;  William 
Bainbridge 

Bartholomew:  Eli;  George 
Beach  and  Hubbell 
Beckwith,  Dana 

Birge:  and  Fuller;  John;  Peck  and 
Company 

Boardman:  Chauncey;  Dunbar  Com¬ 
pany;  Smith  and  Company;  Wells 
Company 

Brewster:  Elisha  C.;  and  Ingrahams 
Bristol  Brass  and  Clock  Company 
Bristol  Clock  Company 
Brown,  Jonathan  C. 

Burwell,  Elias 
Camp,  Hiram 
Case,  Erastus;  Harvey 
Cheney,  Benjamin;  Timothy  (East  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.) 

Churchill,  John 

Curtis,  Lewis  (Farmington) 

Darrow,  Elijah 
Downs,  Anson;  Ephraim 
Dunbar,  Butler;  Edward  B.,  Edward  L. 
Forestville  Hardware  and  Clock  Com¬ 
pany 

Forestville  Manufacturing  Company 
Fuller:  and  Ives;  Thomas  Franklin 
Gilbert,  William  Lewis 
Gladwin,  P.  A. 

Goodrich,  Chauncey 
Grant,  Zelotes 

Harrison,  James  (Waterbury,  Conn.) 
Hart,  Orrin 


Index 

Hendrick:  Ebenezer  N.;  Hubbell  and 
Company 

Hubbell:  Laporte;  and  Son 
Ingraham:  Andrew;  Dudley  S.;  E.  and 
A.;  E.  Company;  Edward;  Elias 
Ives:  Amasa;  Charles  Grandison; 

Chauncey;  Eureka  Shop;  Ira;  Joseph; 
Lawson  C.;  Philo;  Shaylor 
Jerome,  Chauncey;  Noble 
Jewell,  Lyman 
Johnson,  William 
Jones,  George 

Kirke:  and  Brewster;  Charles 
Lewis,  Levi 

Manross:  Elijah;  Elisha;  Prichard  and 
Company 
Marsh,  George 

Merriman:  Birge  and  Company;  Titus 
Mitchell:  and  Atkins;  George 
Nettleton,  Wilfred  H. 

New  Haven  Clock  Co. 

Newell,  Lott 

Platt,  A.  S.  and  Company 
Pomerov,  Chauncey;  John;  Noah 
Porter,  H.  H. 

Ray,  Benjamin 
Rich,  John 

Roberts:  Elias;  Elias  (son  of  Gideon) 
and  Company;  Gideon;  Wyllys 
Root,  S.  E.;  Sylvester  S. 

Sessions:  Clock  Company;  William  E. 
Smith:  and  Goodrich;  Levi;  Samuel  B. 
Spring,  Solomon 

Terry:  and  Andrews;  Eli;  Eli,  Junior; 
John  Burnham;  Ralph  Ensign, 
Samuel;  Theodore 
Thompson,  H.  C.,  Clock  Company 
Treat,  Sherman 

Union  Manufacturing  Company 
Warner,  Albert;  Winthrop 
Welch:  Clock  Company;  E.  N.,  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company;  Elisha  N.; 
Spring  and  Company 
Wells,  Joseph  A. 

Wright,  Filbert;  Harvey;  Julius 
Clocks:  111-24;  alarm,  147,  208;  ap¬ 
prentices,  106,  113-14;  bank  lock,  144; 
brass,  118-19,  120,  121,  143;  brokers, 
116;  calendar,  166;  cases,  see  clock 
cases;  cherry  for,  74,  81,  120;  chime, 
95;  companies,  154,  see  also  individual 
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companies;  craftsmen,  112;  demand  for, 

74,  114;  depressions,  effect  of,  118, 
120-21,  151-52,  211-13;  designs,  61, 
121,  192,  see  also  Clockcases;  dials, 

75,  95,  96,  113,  115,  119,  159;  eight 
day,  118,  121,  143,  208;  electric  (early), 
181;  factories,  128,  191,  see  also  Clock- 
makers;  financing,  112,  grandfather, 
75;  in  frontiers,  114;  industrial  prog¬ 
ress,  121,  122,  126,  191,  208,  256-58, 
260-61;  inventions,  112-22,  143,  159, 
166,  185,  192,  256;  labels,  115;  looking- 
glass,  111,  112,  113-14,  138;  ma¬ 
chinery,  194;  making,  47,  55,  74,  75,  78, 
79,  80,  81,  100,  101,  106,  111-23,  141, 
143,  145-46,  149,  151,  162,  259; 
marine,  116,  121,  122,  144,  167,  192; 
mass  production,  111,  112;  meeting¬ 
house,  115,  131;  metal,  112,  116,  see 
also  Clocks,  brass;  movements,  see 
Clock,  parts;  museum,  259;  musical, 
thirty-hour,  116;  O.  G.  Brass,  120; 
patents,  see  Clocks,  inventions;  ped¬ 
dlers,  75,  80,  94,  101,  114,  115,  116, 
117,  152;  pillar  and  scroll,  113;  prices, 
47,  75,  171;  production,  80,  114,  128, 
143,  171;  “Puffin’  Betsy,”  143;  self¬ 
winding,  192;  selling,  100-2,  108,  128; 
shelf,  113,  121;  steeple-on-steeple,  143; 
striking,  164;  thirty-hour  wooden,  112; 
tools,  74-75,  111;  tower,  121;  wag-on- 
the-wall,  143;  Western  Union,  179; 
wooden,  47,  112,  118-21,  143 

Coal,  111,  128,  138,  158,  162 
Coaster  brake,  189-91,  200,  213;  see  also 
New  Departure  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany 

Cochipianee,  Chief,  6,  37 
Codling:  Company,  184,  191;  Robert  B., 
184 

Coffee,  see  Food  and  Drink 
Coffins,  making,  115 
Colchester,  14 

Cole:  Asahel,  79;  family,  70;  Katherine, 
see  Gaylord,  Katherine  (Cole) 

Collins:  139;  John,  86 
Colonial  Assembly,  4,  5,  23-26,  40,  48, 
57,  58,  61-62,  66,  69 
Colorado,  160 

Combs,  37,  84,  101,  106,  126 
“Comet,”  136 


Commercial  House,  169,  182 
Committees:  church  seating,  31,  73;  en¬ 
forcement,  59;  loan,  78;  of  correspond¬ 
ence,  58;  of  inspection,  77—78;  on  con¬ 
solidation,  75;  school,  25,  78;  to  collect 
supplies,  59;  “to  deal  out  salt,”  73 
Commons,  Boston,  53;  Farmington  Vil¬ 
lage,  1 

Compounce:  Chief,  6,  173;  Lake,  3,  10, 
27,  41,  45,  62,  87,  133,  136,  166,  173, 
175,  194,  218;  mountains,  13;  road,  16, 
62 

Conch  shell,  66 
Concord,  battle  of,  63 
Congamond  Lake,  106 
Congregational  Church:  23-33,  58,  61-62, 
75,  125-26,  132,  165,  222;  bell,  78, 
90,  125,  131;  building  of  (present), 
130-32;  Canfield,  Thomas  (Reverend), 
first  preacher,  24;  charity,  73,  78;  clock 
steeple,  131;  dedication  of,  30,  131; 
dissension  in,  5,  26,  29,  30,  31,  125, 
126;  first  meeting,  24;  first  meeting¬ 
house,  27,  29;  first  service,  24;  furnish¬ 
ings,  130,  131;  music,  5,  24,  62,  73,  78, 
117,  130-31,  164;  New  Carpet  Society, 
166;  Newell,  Samuel  (Reverend),  26, 
29-31,  33,  41,  59,  65,  73,  83,  100;  of¬ 
ficers  chosen,  24-25;  organ,  131;  parish 
house,  132,  185,  201,  218;  petition  for 
separate  society,  24-25;  petition  for 
winter  privileges,  23;  regulations,  26, 
78;  Riggs,  Charles  N.  (Reverend),  159; 
Sabbath  Day  houses,  33,  40,  165;  seat¬ 
ing,  31,  73;  Second  Meetinghouse,  62, 
130-31;  tax  increase,  25,  31;  Wismer, 
E.  L.  (Reverend),  199 
Connecticut:  25,  43,  47,  49,  50,  51,  52, 
74,  94,  106,  109,  196;  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Science,  133;  Almanac  (1801), 
97;  Anti-Slavery  Society,  133;  charter, 
136;  colony,  1,  27;  company,  50;  Cour- 
ant,  67,  69,  116;  Historical  Society, 
133;  in  Civil  War,  152-54;  land  claims, 
47;  Medical  Society,  133;  National 
Guard,  198;  River,  2,  17,  21,  111; 
Telephone  Company,  169;  University 
of,  215 

Connecticut  Business  Directory ,  147 
Connecticut  General  Court,  see  Colonial 
Assembly 
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Connecticut  government:  aid  to  industry, 
79;  constitution,  100;  Continental  As¬ 
sociation,  59;  Continental  Congress, 
58-59,  61,  63;  Royal  Charter,  35,  47; 
State  Assembly,  99,  100,  102,  129,  184, 
235;  see  also  Colonial  Assembly 
Continental  Army:  57-71,  89;  supplies 
for,  59,  65,  66,  89 

Continental  Association,  see  Connecticut 
government 

Continental  Congress,  see  Connecticut 
government 

Cook:  H.  T.,  152;  Raymond  W.,  218; 

Spring  Company,  206 
Cooke:  John,  tavern,  92,  109;  S.  T.,  189 
Cooking,  1,  2,  5,  15,  16 
Cooper,  Abigail,  see  Roberts,  Abigail 
(Cooper) 

Cooperage,  3,  18,  36 
Coopers,  3,  18 
“Cooperatives,”  128 

Copper:  15,  37,  138,  145,  158,  192;  for 
pewter,  20;  mine,  80,  87,  89,  138—39, 
146,  173-74;  Mines,  201 
“Copperhead,”  154 
Corbin:  bells,  187;  Company,  189 
Corn:  129;  crops,  14,  46;  export  of,  17; 
grinding  of,  18;  husking  of,  18;  plant¬ 
ing,  52;  storage,  9 
Corregidor,  221 
Corry,  Pennsylvania,  206 
Cottle,  Henry  E.,  193,  202,  221,  226 
Cotton:  carding,  83;  gin,  119;  imported, 
15;  mills,  101,  114,  127,  128,  167,  177, 
192;  spinning,  83 
Cotton  stone,  quarry,  6 
County  Cork,  139 

Cowles:  Burton  S.,  174;  G.  H.  (Reverend), 
92;  Solomon  (General),  102;  store 
(Farmington),  83 
Cradle:  2;  “darling,”  16 
Cranberries,  bogs,  10 
Crinoline:  for  hoop  skirts,  149;  Hall,  149, 
160 

Critchley,  139;  Celia,  225-26 
Crocodile  Club,  175 
Crumb,  Wallace  B.,  192 
Cunningham,  139 
Curfew,  bell,  158 

Curtis:  Jeremiah  (Reverend),  9,  23; 

Lewis,  95;  Philo,  129-30;  Sally,  95 
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Cutlery,  128,  144-45,  154,  166,  191,  235 
Cyclometers,  183,  191 

D 

Dalmatian,  202 

Daly:  Luke  (Father),  139;  Reverend,  201 
Dams:  46;  beaver,  7;  Cedar  Swamp,  166; 
feeder,  109;  for  water  power,  127;  grist 
mill,  17;  Hickory  Park,  118;  Pequa- 
buck  River,  86,  118,  120;  power,  5,  18, 
101;  saw  mill,  79 
Danbury,  51,  69,  96 

Darrow:  Burrit  (Captain),  153,  162; 

Daniel,  217;  Elijah,  113-14,  146;  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Company,  162;  William,  131 
Day:  Donald  E.,  239;  Dorothy,  see  Funk, 
Dorothy  (Day);  Elmore  M.,  239;  Fred 
A.,  239;  Fred  A.  Company,  239;  Mil¬ 
dred,  see  Harding,  Mildred  (Day);  Wes¬ 
ton  S.,  239 
“Deacon-off,”  21 
Decatur,  Georgia,  108 
Declaration  of  Independence,  see  Inde¬ 
pendence,  Declaration  of 
Deer,  6 

Delaware:  River,  49,  52-54;  Water  Gap, 
49 

Delco  Motor,  200 
Doming:  family,  51;  Samuel,  102 
Democracy,  in  New  World,  59-64,  66 
Democratic  Party,  100,  129-30,  198 
Depressions:  (1837),  118,  120-21,  127; 
(1857),  151-52,  158;  (1907),  192-93; 
(1920),  204;  (1921),  201;  (1929-32), 
208,  211-13 

Desmarais,  J.  H.  (Doctor),  189 

Detroit,  206 

Devil’s  Backbone,  79 

Dials,  see  Clock  parts 

Diary,  Candace  Roberts,  83-98,  204 

Diatoms,  166 

Dickinson:  John,  60;  Samuel  (Captain), 
107 

Dingman’s  Ferry,  49 

Disasters,  fire:  Bartholomew  factory,  208- 
11;  Birge  knitting  mill,  212;  Brown 
factory,  151;  Hollister  house,  128;  In¬ 
graham,  E.  and  A.  Company,  152; 
Jerome  Clock  Company,  120,  159;  li¬ 
brary,  167;  Nott-Seymour,  161;  school- 
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house,  87;  Sessions,  146;  tin  shops,  94; 
Wallace  Barnes  plant,  149,  160 
Disasters,  flood:  (1804),  89 
Dividers,  75 

Divinity  Street,  86,  89,  95,  101,  118,  136, 
152,  157-58,  171 
Doctors,  see  Medicine 
Dodge,  200 

Donaldson,  Professor,  165 
Doolittle:  corner,  127;  Isaac,  131 
Dorchester,  L.  H.  (Reverend),  201 
Doughnuts,  21,  33,  91 
Downs:  Anson,  117;  Ephraim,  114,  117, 
119;  family,  122;  mill,  177,  187;  shop, 
121 

Draft  Board,  218 
“Draper’’  shop,  126 
Drawer  pulls,  146 

Dress,  men:  clergy,  41;  colonial,  9,  37, 
43,  96;  (1800),  99;  (1830’s),  129;  fire¬ 
men,  161;  Indian,  6;  military  (colonial), 
41,  62,  63;  military  (1800),  92,  107 
Dress,  women’s:  colonial,  9,  40,  43; 

(1800),  86,  92,  96,  99;  hoop  skirts,  148 
Drills,  bow,  74 
Drink,  see  Food  and  Drink 
Drugs,  97 
Dublin  Hill,  139 
Ducape,  see  Silk 
Ducks,  7,  92 

Dunbar:  and  Barnes  Company,  148-49; 
bell,  158;  Brothers,  194,  229;  Butler, 
112,  114,  119;  Company,  159,  183,  206; 
Edward  B.,  149,  179;  Edward  L.,  114, 
122,  133,  143,  146-49;  house,  160; 
Moses,  66,  68-69,  112;  Phebe  (Jerome), 
68 

Durant,  W.  C.,  211 

Durkee,  Fort,  52—55;  John  (Major),  51- 
55,  60 

Dutch  oven,  see  Fireplaces 
Dutchess  County,  49,  80 
Dyeing,  18 

Dyer,  Eliphalet  (Captain),  48-50 


E 


Earl  Street  Extension,  217 
East  Bristol:  128,  136,  197;  Ordnance 
plant,  235 
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East  Church,  see  Plymouth 
East  Hartford,  47 
East  Haven,  91 
East  Indian  Company,  60 
East  Indies,  89 

East  Main  Street  (Forestville),  143,  151, 
226 

East  Medway,  Massachusetts,  131 
East  River,  New  York,  71 
East  Road,  87,  166 
East  Street,  87,  154,  177 
Easton  (Pennsylvania),  49,  50,  52 
Eaton,  mill,  171 

Ebb:  Arthur,  233;  Gunnar,  233;  John,  233 
Ebers  Building,  177 
Edgewood,  132,  208 
Edgewood  Street,  89,  128 
Education,  see  Schools 
Elderkin,  Vine  (Captain),  48-50 
Election:  ball,  92;  cake,  92;  celebration, 
92;  city,  197,  198;  Day,  92;  first  Bristol, 
75,  77-78;  (1840),  129 
Electric:  furnaces,  204;  machinery,  193; 

Vehicle  Company,  189 
Electricity:  133-34;  effect  on  industry, 
171;  power,  170;  street  lighting,  171 
Electronic,  industry,  255—56,  259 
Elm  Street,  177 
Elms,  2,  130 
Elmwood,  211 

Emancipation  Proclamation,  153 
Emmett  Street,  253,  255 
Endee:  Inn,  211,  218;  Manor,  211 
Engines:  rotary,  166;  steam,  181 
England:  7,  8,' 15,  29,  37,  60-62,  74,  120, 
139,  141,  144,  154,  162,  164,  166-67, 
225;  imports  from,  20,  37,  141;  King, 
48,  57,  60,  61;  patent,  183;  Royal  Gov¬ 
ernors,  61;  settlers  from,  1 
Enos,  battalion,  69 
Entertainment,  musical,  183-84,  194 
Epidemics:  71,  97-99,  171,  202,  263; 
“Bristol  disease,”  see  Typhoid;  Bristol 
fever,  158;  dysentery,  71,  97;  influenza, 
201;  inoculations  against,  97;  pest- 
house,  67,  97-98;  pneumonia,  97 ; 
scurvy,  158;  smallpox,  67,  71,  97; 
spotted  fever,  71,  97;  tuberculosis,  158; 
typhoid,  71,  97,  158,  169;  whooping 
cough,  97;  Wyoming  Valley,  67;  yel¬ 
low  fever,  71,  97 

Episcopal  Church:  29,  30,  58,  60-61,  65- 
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66,  68-69,  90,  132,  165,  221,  262; 
building  of,  30;  cemetery,  40,  90;  es¬ 
tablishment  of,  30;  first  service,  30;  of¬ 
ficers  chosen,  30;  Trinity  Episcopal,  221 
Erin,  161 
Escutcheons,  146 

Eureka  Shop,  115-16,  118-19,  121,  182 
Everglades,  114 

Europe,  87,  143,  175,  189,  204-5,  211, 
217 

Exchange  Club,  220 
Exports,  17,  18,  21,  37,  46,  87 


F 


Fairs:  church,  194;  Grange,  173;  indus¬ 
trial,  191 

Fall  Mountain:  7,  13,  23-24,  36,  41,  43, 
47,  67,  81,  84,  91,  108,  136,  167,  179, 
262;  road,  84 

Farm  products,  see  individual  items 
Farming,  3,  4,  5,  7,  14-17,  128-29 
Farmington:  1-4,  6-8,  9,  16-18,  20,  23- 
26,  29,  31,  35-36,  39,  40,  45,  58-59, 
63,  65,  75,  77,  83,  90-91,  95-96,  102, 
106,  201;  Barnes,  homestead,  1-3;  boat¬ 
building,  107;  burying  ground,  see 
Cemeteries;  church  music  feud,  5; 
clockmaking,  113;  commons,  1;  elms, 
2;  holdings,  sale  of,  4;  meetinghouse, 
17,  57-58,  95,  108;  militia,  63;  proprie¬ 
tors,  3,  4;  River,  2,  108;  Round  Hill,  1; 
shoemakers,  7 

Farmington  Avenue,  125,  184 
Farmington  Canal:  102-9,  111-12,  1 14 — 
15,  134;  service  started,  107 
“Fassinets  ”  101 

Federal  Hill:  6,  35,  45,  77-78,  84,  90,  102, 
125,  126,  136,  158,  165,  170-71,  184, 
201;  Academy,  101;  copper,  139; 
Green,  62,  67,  73,  92,  100,  129;  school, 
35,  40,  51,  90,  125,  130,  165,  205,  262 
Federal  Street,  164 
Federalist  Party,  100 
Felt,  green,  111 
Fences,  split  rail,  14 

Feuds:  minister’s  salary,  31;  music,  5; 
Newell,  Samuel  (Reverend),  29;  re¬ 
ligious  differences,  30;  Scottish  pil¬ 
grims,  7 


Finland,  218 

Fire  Department,  158-59,  161 
Fire  protection:  alarm,  182;  sprinklers, 
170 

Firearms:  2,  6,  10,  17,  41,  50-51,  59,  62, 
73,  92,  107,  152,  153,  199,  200,  205, 
230,  239,  243,  249;  French  flints,  59; 
gunmaking,  122 

Fireplace:  10,  14;  baking,  9;  building,  8; 
cooking  in,  1,  16;  cranes,  8,  21;  Newell 
house,  29;  ovens  (Dutch),  8;  peel,  9; 
supplies,  10 
Fires,  see  Disasters 
Fireworks,  126,  164-65,  171 
First  Church  of  Christ  Scientist,  221 
First  Forty,  47-49,  52,  54 
First  Street,  204 

Fish  and  Fishing:  6,  7,  160;  baskets,  20; 
canal,  108;  oil,  147;  preservation,  9,  14, 
16;  rods,  170,  192;  shad,  6,  9,  16;  trout, 
157;  see  Food  and  Drink 
Fitzgeralds:  139;  building,  237 
Flag:  136,  160,  164;  German,  161;  Irish, 
161;  23  stars,  107;  30  stars,  136 
Flax:  crops,  14;  export  of,  17;  spinning, 
8,  15,  16,  20 

Fletcher:  Arthur,  239;  Fred  S.,  191,  237; 

-Terry  Company,  237,  239 
Flint,  for  lighting,  126 
Flintlock,  2,  6 

Florida:  114,  190,  192;  Camp  Blanding, 
215;  Everglades,  114 
Flour,  inspection,  78 

Food  and  Drink:  ale,  14,  131;  apple  but¬ 
ter,  9;  applejack,  14;  applesauce,  90; 
apples,  33,  90,  (roasted),  9;  (toasted), 
15;  barley,  see  subject;  beans,  92; 
(baked),  9;  beef,  14,  108;  beer,  130; 
(small),  106;  berries,  see  subject; 
brandy,  14;  (eggnog),  41;  (flip),  21,  91; 
bread,  9,  16,  109;  butter,  see  subject; 
cake,  92,  130,  “Election  Day,”  92; 
candy,  15,  106,  130;  cheese,  131;  chest¬ 
nuts,  15,  92,  108,  as  coffee  substitute, 
5;  cider,  5,  9,  16,  21,  33,  91,  100,  131; 
coffee,  5,  91,  134;  corn,  Indian,  59,  92, 
meal,  “Injun,”  16,  parched,  6,  roasted, 
15,  33;  crackers,  131;  doughnuts,  21, 
33,  91;  fish,  6,  9,  14,  16;  gingerbread. 
40,  Presbyterian,  106,  “Hard  Shell 
Baptist,”  106;  grapefruit,  158;  grapes, 
7;  grog,  92;  ham,  5,  9,  14,  21;  hazel- 
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nuts,  92;  headcheese,  20;  honey,  15; 
maple  sugar,  15,  106;  mead,  33;  meat, 
2,  6,  9,  14,  16-17,  59,  jerked,  17,  33; 
milk,  2,  16,  157-58;  mutton,  14;  oysters, 
92,  97,  106,  189;  peaches,  90;  peanuts, 
130;  peas,  17,  92;  perry,  17;  pies,  130; 
pork,  20-21;  pudding,  “hasty,”  16,  In¬ 
dian,  33;  rum,  14,  17;  sausage,  20;  sour 
ribs,  20;  sugar,  15;  tea,  7;  wine,  131 
Foot:  and  Treat,  108;  family,  87 
Forbes,  Lena  H.,  see  Barnes,  Lena  II. 
(Forbes) 

Forestville:  4,  95,  106,  112,  115,  118,  121, 
126,  128,  134,  136,  143,  145-46,  151, 
154,  164-65,  167,  171,  174,  181,  184- 
85,  190-92,  201,  205,  226,  229,  233, 
239,  260;  Burner  Shop,  154,  204;  Hard¬ 
ware  and  Clock  Company,  145-46;  Ma¬ 
chine  Company,  146;  Manufacturing 
Company,  118;  (1925),  239;  North,  119; 
Savings  and  Loan  Bank,  151;  Spring 
Band,  149 
Fortune  telling,  9 
Forty  Fort,  54,  67,  70 
Forty-third  Division,  215-16 
Fosberg,  Sarah,  205 
Foster’s  tavern,  125,  136,  143 
Foundations:  chimney,  8;  house,  5 
Foundries:  brass,  128,  138-39,  141,  145, 
153;  iron,  39,  79,  109,  122,  126,  128, 
137-39,  166,  184,  187,  190-92,  213, 
241-43 

Founding:  of  Bristol,  1—43;  of  Harwin- 
ton,  58 

Fountain  of  Youth,  114 
Four  Corners,  83,  86 
Fourth  of  July,  see  Celebrations 
France,  14,  199,  217,  225 
Frankfort  Arsenal,  256 
Frederick  Street,  106,  121,  167,  192 
Fremont  (John  Charles),  152 
French:  200-1;  clock  and  watch  industry, 
256;  springs,  147 
French  Caledonia,  216 
Frisbie:  Abel,  87;  tannery,  84;  Theodore, 
89;  Zebulon,  25,  26,  33,  37,  46,  77; 
Zebulon,  Junior,  50,  54,  77 
“Frog  Pond,”  127 
Frontier:  1,  48,  74;  Western,  125 
Frost,  Merriman  and  Company,  118 
Fruit,  see  Food  and  Drink 
P’uller:  Elizabeth  Jane?  see  Barnes,  Eliza- 
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beth  Jane  (Fuller);  and  Ives,  119; 
Thomas  Franklin,  121 
Fulling  mill,  18,  127 
P’undamental  Orders,  Eleven,  1 
Funk,  Dorothy  (Day),  239 
Furniture:  20,  36,  115;  beds  (feather), 
86,  (slatted),  9;  cabinets,  47;  chairs, 
92;  chests  (carved),  9,  47,  (colonial),  8; 
in  “Beleden,”  194;  knobs,  146 


G 

Gale:  Daniel  f.,  185;  Herbert  N.,  185, 
189 

Game:  pheasants,  36;  turkeys,  7;  wild,  1 
Games:  233—35;  manufacturing  of,  192; 

see  also  Amusements  and  Sports 
Garnets,  143 

Garrigus,  C.  G.,  Machine  Company,  196, 
205,  208,  237 

Gay,  Roger  E.,  243,  245,  247 
Gaylord:  Aaron,  61,  70;  Ager,  41;  Ben¬ 
jamin,  25;  David,  14,  16-18,  21,  24,  26, 
41,  63;  Edward,  13,  23;  family,  23,  62, 
77,  153;  John,  23;  Joseph,  13,  41,  50- 
54;  Joseph,  Junior,  25;  Joseph  (father 
of  Aaron),  70;  Katherine  (Cole),  61,  70- 
71,  79;  Lois,  see  Abernathy,  Lois  (Gay¬ 
lord);  Marcus,  83;  Mary,  16-18,  20,  see 
also  Barnes,  Mary  (Gaylord);  Philip,  86, 
132;  Samuel,  13,  24-25,  29,  41,  48,  52- 
53,  84;  tavern,  96-97,  100;  Thankful, 
see  Rew,  Thankful  (Gaylord  Plum) 
Geese,  86,  92 

General  Assembly,  see  Connecticut  gov¬ 
ernment 

General  Motors:  211,  214,  249;  see  also 
New  Departure  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany 

Geology:  15,  37;  see  also  Minerals 
George  Street,  201 
George  III,  57,  60,  61 
Georgia,  63,  73,  108,  190 
Germans,  parade,  161 
Germany:  111,  190,  199-200,  216-17, 
225,  249;  labor  competition,  256 
Gerry  Tool  Company,  239 
Gibbs,  William  (Reverend),  30 
Gibson,  Company,  William  D.,  206 
Giddings,  Watson,  162,  194 
Gienty,  John  J.,  220 
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Gilbert,  William  Lewis,  112,  113,  115, 
120 

Girl  Scouts,  218 
Girls’  Club,  202,  218 
Gladwin,  P.  A.,  149 

Glass:  130;  cutters,  166,  181-82,  191, 
208,  237,  239,  255;  fibre,  235;  foot- 
glasses,  39;  products,  237;  watch  faces, 
208;  windows,  15,  31 
Goettingen  University,  143 
Gold:  payment,  154;  rush,  “forty-niners,” 
136,  146,  151;  slugs,  136 
Golden  Gate,  136 
Golden  Hill,  53,  57 
Goldsmith,  Daniel  B.,  162 
Golf,  grounds,  197 
Goodenough,  Lester,  141,  146 
Goodrich,  Chauncey,  115,  121,  143 
Goose  Corner,  7,  21,  24,  31,  45-46,  62, 
86-87,  89 
Goshen,  36,  41 

Government,  see  Bristol;  see  also  Con¬ 
necticut 

Grace  Baptist  Church,  221 

Graham,  Isaac,  89 

Granby,  102 

Grange  Fair,  173 

Grant,  Zelotes,  120 

Grass,  beehives,  15 

Graves:  family,  25;  Stephen,  66-67 

Gray,  Harvey,  138,  145,  153 

Great  Forest,  1,  45 

Great  Lakes,  48 

Great  Plains,  see  Plainville 

Great  Water  Gap,  see  Delaware 

Greece,  218 

Green  Mountain  volunteers,  63 
Gridley:  Building,  160,  169;  Hall,  139; 
Hezekiah,  31;  Hezekiah,  Junior,  31,  59, 
65,  89;  hill,  171;  House,  191;  Luke,  77, 
79,  80,  89;  property,  161;  Samuel,  17, 
41 

“Grinding  Shop,”  146 
Gristmills,  2,  5,  17,  18,  31,  36,  39,  45,  51, 
53,  87,  89,  101,  112,  114,  138,  139,  169 
Griswold,  Albro,  130 
Guadalcanal,  216 
Guilford,  190 
Gulielmo,  Victor,  202 
Guns:  making  of,  102,  122,  152-53;  see 
also  Firearms 
Gwillim,  store,  161 


H 


Haddam,  41,  46 

Hamblin:  Ebenezer,  14;  family,  14; 
Francis,  127 

Hamilton  (Ontario),  206 
Hampton,  40 

Hancox:  family,  3-4;  Mabel,  see  Barnes, 
Mabel  (Hancox) 

Hannon,  Thor  L.,  255 
Harding,  Mildred  (Dav),  239 
Hardware:  17,  111,  145-46,  182-83,  229; 
curry  combs,  145;  faucets,  brass,  183; 
ferrules,  145;  piano,  166;  tools,  145; 
trade,  92,  108;  trunk,  162,  183,  184, 
247;  see  also  Industries 
Harper,  Alexander,  205,  243 
Harrison,  James  (Waterbury),  95,  114; 
Street,  255 

Hart:  Alfred  G.,  217;  family,  25,  62,  153; 
Joseph,  26;  Mary,  see  Newell,  Mary 
(Hart  Root);  Orrin,  112;  Simeon,  75, 
77;  Thomas,  25 

Hartford,  1,  4,  5,  9,  13,  17,  18,  24,  27,  29, 
30,  35,  49,  62,  67,  75,  90-91,  96,  102, 
111,  114,  118-22,  125,  127,  130,  134, 
152,  161,  182-83,  189,  201,  235,  243 
Hartford  Courant,  100;  see  also  Connecti¬ 
cut  Courant 

Harvard  College,  30,  193 
Harwinton,  10,  57,  58,  66,  169 
Hawkers,  see  Peddlers 
Hay,  129;  storage,  14 
Hayden,  Harold  A.,  200 
Hazelnuts,  92 

Health:  263;  disease,  see  Epidemics;  im¬ 
proved  conditions,  133;  institutions, 
133,  201-2,  218;  officers,  198;  rickets, 
158;  school  service,  202;  sewers,  177; 
water  supply,  169-71 
Heart  &  Crown,  67 

Heat  and  Heating:  coal,  111,  128,  138, 
158;  oil,  154,  169;  wood,  13,  15,  128, 
158 

Hemlock:  for  tanning  leather,  7,  46;  trees, 
2,  5 

Hemp:  2,  68;  export  of,  17 

Hendrick:  Ebenezer  N.,  121-22,  144; 

Hubbell  and  Company,  122,  144 
Herbs,  9 

Hickory:  for  charcoal,  13;  logs,  15;  Park, 
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118,  173,  189;  rod,  67;  trees,  3;  uses  of, 
3,  20,  26 

Hickox:  family,  77;  folm,  23-24,  45 

High  Street,  177,  179,  193 

Hill  Street,  77 

Hillhouse,  James,  102 

Hills:  Lord  S.,  126;  William,  115 

Hildreth  Press,  235 

Hinchey,  I.  H.,  199 

Hiroshima,  241 

Hitchcock:  Ben  a  j  ah  (Reverend),  157,  173; 
family,  157;  paper  box  manufacturing, 
157 

Hitler  (Adolph),  215,  256 
Hoes,  2,  36,  146 
Holbrook,  G.  IL,  131,  132 
Holland,  8,  218 
Hollister  House,  128 
“Hollow  ware,”  see  Pewter 
Holmes:  Israel,  141,  144-45,  151;  plant, 
111;  and  Tuttle,  145,  151,  154,  159, 
171,  191 

Holt,  Josiah  (Doctor),  65,  77,  89,  97,  263 
Home  Guard,  199 

Hooker:  Asa,  80,  87;  Asahel,  141;  Bryan, 
78,  87,  100,  108;  Bryan  Edward,  127; 
Court,  177;  George,  131;  and  Good- 
enough,  139;  Ira,  87;  Noadiah  (Cap¬ 
tain),  63;  Thomas,  67 
Hoop  skirts,  industry,  143,  147-49,  190 
Hopkins,  Falla,  see  Roberts,  Falla  (Hop¬ 
kins) 

Horne,  Reverend,  164 
Horse  Neck,  66 

Horses:  3,  14,  63,  86,  92,  94,  102,  127, 
133;  bam,  113;  men,  161;  post,  164; 
rocking,  167;  sheds,  157,  165;  shoeing, 
36;  thoroughbred,  167;  tow,  108;  trad¬ 
ing  of,  17,  160 

Horton:  Everett,  170,  189,  194;  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  170,  192,  233,  241 
Hotchkiss:  family,  107,  153;  Samuel,  50; 
Stephen,  59 

Hotels:  Barnes,  Alphonso,  125;  Barnes, 
Southside,  134;  Bristol  House,  160,  165; 
Commercial  House,  169,  182;  Endee 
Inn,  211,  218;  Foster’s,  125,  136,  143; 
Gridley  House,  191;  Hollister  House, 
128;  in  Plainville,  108;  Old  South,  91; 
see  also  Taverns 
Haupt-Rockwell  car,  194 
Hourglasses,  47 


Household  duties,  colonial,  1,  8-10,  14- 
16,  18,  20,  83,  90,  91,  158 
Houses:  Barnes,  Wallace,  160;  Bartholo¬ 
mew,  128;  Beleden,  194;  block,  49,  52, 
53;  Brainard-Peck,  129;  building,  5,  6, 
8,  21,  29,  181;  Dunbar,  160;  fireplaces, 

8,  14,  29;  foundation,  2;  furniture,  8, 

9,  20,  36,  47,  92,  111,  194;  interiors,  89, 
194;  kitchens,  1,  2,  14,  15;  log  cabins, 

7,  50,  52;  Newell,  29;  parlor,  8;  raising 
bees,  21,  91;  roof  tree,  21;  shingles,  6, 

8,  21;  utensils,  1,  2,  8,  14,  15,  20,  21, 
36,  84,  94;  warmings,  91;  windows,  2, 

9,  10,  15,  29 

Housing:  Authority,  220;  Bristol  Realty 
Company,  211;  Endee  Manor,  211; 
wartime,  204;  World  War  II,  218,  220 
Hubbell:  E.  J.,  174;  Laporte,  122,  128, 
144,  192;  Laporte,  and  Son,  167 
Hudson,  river,  35,  51,  55 
Hughes,  Frederick  F.,  214 
Hull:  George  S.  (Doctor),  160,  198; 

George  W.,  198;  Street,  221 
Humason  Manufacturing  Company,  229- 
231 

Hungerford:  Evits,  132;  family,  41,  62, 
77,  87;  Jacob,  77;  John,  41;  Stephen, 
50,  53-54;  Thomas,  46,  67 
Hunting:  6,  7,  166,  235;  bow  and  arrow, 
235;  bullfrogs,  108;  Indian,  1,  6,  37; 
Ives,  Gideon,  117;  pelts,  17 

I 

Ice,  33,  167,  170 

Immanuel  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church, 
184,  221 

Immigration:  201;  English,  141,  144; 

German,  161;  Irish,  102,  139,  161 
Imports:  15,  74,  87,  167;  Canary  Islands, 
14;  England,  15,  20,  37,  141;  Europe, 
87;  France,  14;  Germany,  111;  restric¬ 
tion  of,  37,  58;  Swiss,  255,  260;  West 
Indies,  14-15,  87,  109 
Incubators,  173 

Independence:  Centennial,  157,  165;  Dec¬ 
laration  of,  63-64,  164-65;  era  of,  73- 
74;  Freeman’s  oath,  75;  heroes,  84 
Indian  Quarry  Hill,  see  Federal  Hill 
Indians:  5-7,  25,  48-49,  71;  arrowheads,  5, 
37;  camping  ground,  5;  canoe,  6;  chiefs, 
6,  37,  173;  confederacy,  48;  dress,  6; 
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fighter,  51-53;  French  and  Indian 
Wars,  25,  41;  Heaven,  84,  86;  hunters, 
1,  6,  37;  knives,  37;  making  buckskin, 
47;  massacres,  25,  48,  67,  69-71;  New 
York  State,  69;  parleys,  75;  pudding, 
33;  purchase  from,  3;  Quarry,  6,  27; 
regulations  for,  6;  reservations,  4;  Rock, 
13,  84;  school,  48;  Six  Nations,  48; 
tepees,  49;  tomahawk,  53;  trails,  2,  3, 
7,  77;  Tunxis,  1,  6;  Wyoming,  61,  67, 
70 

Industries:  automobile,  185-86,  189,  190, 
194-96,  200,  206,  208,  211,  249;  auger 
bit,  167;  aviation,  197,  229,  237,  239, 
241,  251,  256;  bakery,  126,  130;  ball 
bearing,  100,  196,  200,  211,  213-14, 
241,  249,  251,  253;  bell,  127,  179,  182- 
83,  187,  190,  193;  bicycle,  182-83,  187, 
189-91;  brass,  see  subject;  button,  87, 
90,  108,  118,  126,  141;  button  (electric), 
192;  carriage  making,  120,  127,  147, 
162,  166,  181,  189,  194;  cattle  stan¬ 
chions,  192;  cider  press,  192;  cigar  man¬ 
ufacturing,  162;  clock,  see  subject;  coal 
and  lumber,  162;  coaster  brake,  189-91, 
200,  213,  see  also  New  Departure;  cof¬ 
fins,  115;  cutlery,  128,  144-45,  151, 
154,  166,  191,  235;  cyclometer,  183, 
191;  distilleries,  87,  101;  (1800),  84, 
86-87,  89;  florist,  166,  194;  foundries, 
see  subject;  frames,  mirror,  89,  115,  126; 
glass  cutters,  166,  181-82,  191,  208, 
237-39,  255;  hardware,  128,  145-46, 
159-60,  162,  166,  191,  193,  204;  hoop 
skirt,  143,  147—49,  190;  incubators, 
173;  lamps  and  lighting,  154,  167,  183, 
256;  locks,  182;  machine,  screw,  149, 
192,  205,  239;  machine  tool,  145-46, 
233,  239,  241,  249;  machinery,  146, 
167,  184,  194,  208;  matchbox,  157; 
matches,  157;  melodeon,  167;  metal, 
112,  122,  148,  189,  237;  meters,  gas, 
164;  mining,  see  subject;  novelty,  37,  84, 
101,  106,  126,  128,  164,  177,  187,  191- 
92,  255;  paper  box,  157,  173-74,  191, 
237;  paper  factories,  94;  pen,  208;  pho¬ 
tography,  162,  166,  185,  194;  printing, 
191,  193,  235,  see  also  Newspapers; 
rocking  horse  manufacture,  167;  rulers, 
128;  saw,  see  subject;  sign-painting, 
162;  silver,  144-45,  151,  159,  171,  187, 
191,  204-5,  212;  sporting  goods,  170, 


189,  192,  233,  235,  241;  spring,  see 
subject;  textile,  9,  15,  18,  62,  78,  83,  86, 
87,  92,  101,  108-9,  115,  119,  127-28, 
144,  148,  151,  154,  162,  167,  177,  183, 
191-92,  212,  235,  249;  timing  devices, 
164,  192,  255-56,  258-61,  see  also 
Clocks;  tin,  see  subject;  tinderboxes, 
108,  126;  tools,  cutting,  181-83,  191, 
208,  235-37;  farm,  146;  toys,  148-49, 
151,  154,  159,  162,  167,  192;  trunk 
hardware,  162,  184,  247;  turbine,  162, 
179,  181,  189;  velocipedes,  160;  wag¬ 
on-making,  120,  125,  152-53,  194; 
watch,  208,  212,  256,  258-60;  Water- 
bury,  96;  wheels,  see  subject;  wood,  see 
subject 

Industries:  early,  see  Mills;  see  also 
Trades 

Industry:  automobile,  effect  of,  190; 
census  of  (1845),  128;  electricity,  effect 
on,  171;  electronic,  229,  255-56,  259; 
expansion,  74-75,  96,  112,  115,  121-22, 
125-27,  129,  145,  154-55,  169,  171, 
182,  189,  191,  196,  202,  204,  208,  233, 
255-64;  power,  water,  96,  109;  pre¬ 
cision  in,  205,  208;  promotion  of,  102, 
112,  154-55,  196,  245;  social  condi¬ 
tions,  effect  on,  96,  129,  133;  World 
War  II,  227-31;  see  also  Depressions 
Inflation:  Civil  War,  154;  colonial  period, 
74;  World  War  I,  211 
Ingraham:  Andrew,  119,  143,  152;  Dudley 
S.,  259;  Dudley  Seymour,  Junior,  217; 
E.  and  A.,  Company,  152;  E.,  Com¬ 
pany,  138,  149,  159,  164,  170-71,  182, 
191-92,  208,  210,  212,  253,  256,  258- 
60;  Edward,  170,  179;  Elias,  114-17, 
119,  121,  130,  143,  151-52,  159,  164, 
179;  factory,  158 
Inns,  see  Taverns 
Insane,  see  Retreat  for 
Inventions:  automotive,  185,  189,  194, 
196;  ball  bearing,  211,  213-14,  249, 
251;  bell,  127,  182,  185;  clock,  see  sub¬ 
ject;  coaster  brake,  189-90;  electric, 
133-34;  electronic,  255-56;  engine, 
steam,  166,  181,  189;  fishing  rod,  steel, 
170;  glass  cutters,  166,  191;  light,  bi¬ 
cycle,  183;  machine  tool,  239,  241;  ma¬ 
chinery,  foundry,  184;  novelty,  192; 
pads,  horseshoe,  162;  photographic, 
185;  spring,  146-47,  181,  183,  190, 
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227,  229;  timers,  255-56,  259,  261; 
trolley  fork,  185;  wheel,  162,  166,  181; 
wire  process,  174-75 

Irish:  canal  workers,  102;  immigration, 
161;  labor  in  copper  mine,  139;  parade, 
161;  Pattison  brothers,  94 
Iron:  mines,  37,  79,  89,  111;  for  water 
pipes,  169;  foundry,  39,  79,  89,  109, 
122,  126,  128,  137-39,  166,  184,  187, 
190-92,  213,  241-43;  ore,  37,  79,  80, 
89,  111,  139,  251;  rails,  134;  rods,  6; 
sheet,  75,  94;  sockets,  8;  tools,  15; 
utensils,  1;  waste,  141 
Italian:  bandmaster,  129;  American  Club, 
220 

Italy,  221,  225 

Ives:  Amasa,  79,  112,  117;  -Botsford 
barn,  237;  -Botsford  house,  191;  Carle- 
ton  B.,  173;  Charles  Grandison,  112; 
Chauncey,  79,  112,  115-117,  127,  130, 
164;  Elnathan,  45,  87;  Enos,  125; 
Eureka  shop,  115-16,  118-19,  121, 
182;  family,  51,  77,  81,  91,  115,  158; 
Gideon,  45,  117;  Henrietta,  see  Pierce, 
Henrietta  (Ives);  Ira,  79,  101,  108,  117; 
Joseph,  79,  106,  112,  113,  116-18; 
Joseph  S.,  115,  117;  Josiah,  87;  Law- 
son  C.,  115-16,  118,  126;  -Manross, 
115,  118;  -Manross-Brown  shop,  121; 
Parthenia  (Rich),  112;  Philo,  79; 
-Pomeroy  Company,  179;  Reuben,  87; 
Rollin,  149;  Shaylor,  79,  116-17; 

Susanna,  see  Roberts,  Susanna  (Ives) 
Lory  and  Bone  shop,  128,  177,  187 
Ivy  Brook,  112 

J 

Jail,  see  Prisons 

Jackson,  Andrew  (president),  164;  Joseph 
A.,  202 

Jamaicans,  243 
Japan,  216-17,  225,  241 
Japanese,  215-16 
Jeannette  Street,  239 
Jefferson,  Thomas,  63 
Jennings,  John,  49,  50,  53 
Jerome:  Andrew,  121;  Avenue,  128,  225; 
Benjamin,  89;  Chauncey,  65,  67,  75, 
107,  113-14,  120-22,  126-27,  129-31, 
146-47,  170;  Clock  Company,  120-21, 
122,  126,  128,  151,  159;  David,  65; 
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family,  25,  47,  62,  89,  120;  Noble,  107, 
120,  127,  130,  146;  Phebe,  see  Dunbar, 
Phebe  (Jerome);  Sally,  see  Barnes, 
Sally  (Jerome);  Timothy,  24,  65,  113; 
William,  23,  65,  113;  William,  Junior, 
41,  65,  89;  Zerubbabel,  23,  65,  113; 
Zerubbabel,  Junior,  48,  50,  53-54,  65 
Jewell,  Lyman,  121 
Johnny  Appleseed,  74 
Johnson,  Sherman,  79;  William,  112 
Jones:  George,  162;  plant,  182 
Journalism,  see  Newspapers 
Judson:  and  Hills,  122;  Orrin,  126 
Julian,  Leslie,  239 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  31 

K 

Kansas,  162 

Keena,  Thomas  J.  (Reverend),  202 
Kensington,  6 

King  Street,  184;  see  also  King’s  Road 
King  Terrace  Realty  Company,  204 
King’s  Road,  3,  7,  10,  14,  23-25,  35,  47, 
87,  125 

Kingston,  Pennsylvania,  54 
Kirke:  and  Brewster,  115;  Charles,  1 15— 
16,  146;  clock  shop,  115—16 
Kitchen:  fireplace,  1,  2;  summer,  14-15 
Knights  of  Columbus,  220 
Kolumbangara,  216 
Korea,  229 

L 

Labor:  112,  119-20,  122,  129,  133,  139, 
144,  148-49,  170-71,  179,  184,  190, 
193,  204,  205,  212,  237-38,  259;  canal 
workers,  102;  copper  mine,  139;  dis¬ 
putes,  211,  see  also  Strikes;  Europe, 
256,  260;  Federal  Credit  Union,  259; 
strikes,  120,  139,  241,  245,  253;  im¬ 
portation  of,  102,  120,  141,  243;  pen¬ 
sion  plans,  237,  261;  relations,  119,  211, 
256,  261;  skilled,  112,  118,  141,  144, 
190;  unemployment  (1929-1932),  212- 
13;  Unions,  241,  245;  World  War  II, 
220 

Lackawanna  River,  49,  50,  52 
Ladd,  Wyllys  C.,  183 
Lake  Avenue,  175 

Lakes:  Cedar,  166;  see  also  Cedar 
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Swamp;  Compounce,  3,  10,  27,  41, 
45,  87,  133,  136,  166,  173,  175,  194, 
218;  Congamond,  106 
Lamps,  see  Lights  and  Lighting 
Lancaster  County,  53 
Land:  grants,  3,  4,  35,  47-48;  rush,  48 
Lane,  Lucas,  86 

Langdon:  foundry,  brass,  139;  Nancy,  92 
Lathe,  foot,  87;  pole,  74-75 
Laurel:  Hall,  220;  Street,  161-62,  166, 
170,  179,  184,  191,  255 
Law  Motor  Car,  189 

Lead:  138,  147;  for  bullets,  59,  65;  for 
pewter,  20;  mines,  4,  20,  65;  molds  for 
candles,  8;  weights,  75 
League  of  Nations,  215 
Leather:  bellows,  36,  92,  137;  blanking 
of,  237;  buckskin,  47;  coats  of,  6,  141; 
goods,  37,  46,  162;  inspection,  75;  man¬ 
ufacturing,  115;  shoemaking,  see  sub¬ 
ject;  tanning,  see  subject 
Leavenworth,  John  (Colonel),  96 
Lebanon,  Connecticut,  7,  10,  48,  106,  185 
Lebanon  Lutheran  Church,  221 
Lee,  James,  78;  Robert  E.,  153 
Legal  warnings,  see  Regulations 
Lewis:  Abel,  78,  90,  100;  Carlos,  100; 
corner,  62,  87;  Elijah,  50,  54;  family, 
63,  77;  Gad,  126,  130;  in  Revolution, 
65;  Ira,  90,  108,  126,  131;  Josiah,  27, 
30-31,  33,  62,  111,  130;  Josiah,  Junior, 
59,  153;  Levi,  112;  Mary  (Cheever), 
27;  Phebe,  see  Norton,  Phebe  (Lewis); 
Roger,  78,  152-53;  Rosanna,  see 

Barnes,  Rosanna  Lewis;  Royce,  77; 
Stephen,  27;  tavern,  91;  William  (Cap¬ 
tain),  27;  William,  130 
Lexington,  battle  of,  63 
Liberty:  Bell  Company,  187,  193;  see  also 
New  Departure  Bell  Company;  cap, 
57;  loans,  199;  pole,  57-58,  60,  100; 
Sons  of,  51,  57-63,  66-67;  struggle  for, 
see  Revolutionary  war;  symbol  of,  90 
Libraries:  auditorium,  226;  bookmobile, 
226;  church,  138;  first  library,  78,  83; 
Forestville,  226;  hospital  branch,  226; 
Manross,  226;  New  Cambridge  branch, 
225-26;  “Old  Maids,”  166;  Philosophi¬ 
cal,  262;  public,  166,  177,  179,  193-94, 
199,  225-26,  263;  schools,  226; 
Y.M.C.A.,  166,  167 

Lights  and  Lighting:  113,  187;  bicycle, 


183;  candle,  8,  9,  15,  18,  20,  36,  84, 
126,  154;  electric,  170,  171;  equipment, 
95;  factory,  170;  industry,  154,  167, 
183,  256;  lack  of,  165;  lamps,  154,  167, 
183;  matches,  126,  157;  oil,  154,  158, 
167;  outdoor,  165;  pine  torches,  5,  9,  15; 
rope,  resin  dipped,  20;  sperm  oil,  154; 
street,  171;  wall  brackets,  9;  wicks,  154 
Limestone,  8 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  152—153 
Lingayen  Gulf,  216 
Linsley,  Ralph  H.,  217 
Lions  Club,  220 
Litchfield,  10,  49,  96 
Livery  stable,  125,  162;  Manross,  95; 
Thorpe,  91,  125 

Livingston,  Lily,  130;  Prince,  130 

Lockmakers,  182 

Locks,  canal,  106 

Log  cabins,  7,  50,  52 

Loomis,  116 

Looms,  192;  see  also  Weaving 
Lord  North,  57 
Los  Angeles,  245 
Lotteries,  79 

Louisiana:  purchase,  114;  state,  114 
Lowrey:  Anna,  13;  family,  95;  Thomas, 
13,  129-30 

Lumber:  39,  46,  48,  107,  111,  162;  ex¬ 
port  of,  17;  for  building,  21;  house,  113 
Lye,  16 

Lyman:  house,  79;  Moses,  13,  23-24,  26. 

29,  36,  41,  46 
Lynch,  George,  239 

M 

McGowan,  Michael,  139 
Machine  tools,  145,  146,  233,  239,  241, 
249 

Machinery,  146,  167,  170,  177,  190,  193, 
194,  196,  205,  208,  237 
Machines,  stapling,  237 
Mad  River  (Waterbury),  18,  173 
Magnell,  Oliver  T.  (Reverend),  202 
Mahogany,  uses  of,  107,  111 
Mail:  first  post  office,  100;  first  postmas¬ 
ter,  100;  letter  carriers,  185;  Mitchell, 
George,  100—1;  Norton,  S.  M.,  169; 
penny  posts,  136;  post  office,  128,  161, 
169,  198;  post  riders,  67,  100,  164; 
postage  rates,  early,  100 
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Main  Street,  122,  128,  134,  147,  149,  158- 
60,  165,  169,  177,  179,  181,  191,  193, 
198 

Maine:  63,  111;  U.  S.  Battleship,  187 
Malt  house,  14 
Manhattan  Project,  241 
Manila,  216 

Manross:  Amy,  see  Byington,  Amy  (Man- 
ross);  Arthur  Newton,  173-85,  189, 
212,  226,  241;  Asahel,  41;  Bishop,  10, 
23,  25;  Eli,  185;  Elijah  (Colonel),  65, 
95,  106,  181,  185,  197;  Elisha  (Deacon), 
62,  77,  89,  100,  106,  149,  151,  185; 
Esther  (Bishop),  7,  10,  25;  F.  N.,  Divi¬ 
sion,  229;  factory,  121,  154,  212,  229; 
family,  128;  Frederick  Newton,  174- 
75,  184-86,  189,  197;  Frederick  N. 
Manross  Memorial  Library,  226;  Mary 
Lanette,  see  Burr,  Mary  Lanette  (Man¬ 
ross);  Nehemiah,  7,  10,  14,  24-25,  95, 
106,  184-85,  197;  Nehemiah,  Junior, 
10,  25,  77;  Newton  Spaulding,  143, 
153-54;  Prichard  and  Company,  143; 
Samuel,  25;  Sylvia,  175,  186;  Theodore, 
65,  106;  William,  65 

Maple:  sugar  making,  15;  syrup,  15-16; 
syrup  spouts,  20;  Street,  41,  90,  118, 
126,  146,  165,  217;  trees,  2 
Marble,  Carrara,  202;  Dalmatian,  202 
Markets:  clocks,  128,  202;  Election  Day, 
92;  hoop  skirt,  149;  southern,  152;  see 
also  Peddlers 

Marlboro  (Massachusetts),  114 
Marsh,  George,  113 

Mass  Production:  79-80,  112,  149,  155, 
171,  260;  assembly  line,  187;  car¬ 
riages,  interchangeable  parts,  127; 
clocks,  metal,  112;  Darrow,  Elijah, 
114;  Lewis,  Levi,  112;  Roberts,  Gideon, 
111-12;  Whitney,  Eli,  102 
Massachusetts,  107,  114,  131,  227 
Massacre:  Boston,  53,  57;  French  and  In¬ 
dian,  25;  Wyoming  Valley,  48,  67, 
69-71 

Mathews:  Abner,  26;  Benjamin,  50,  54; 
Benjamin,  Junior,  54;  Caleb,  25,  29, 
30,  66,  89;  Elizabeth,  see  Tuttle,  Eliza¬ 
beth  (Mathews);  family,  25,  77,  107, 
153 

Matches:  boxes  for,  157;  making  of,  157; 

sulphur,  126 
Mattatuk,  4 
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Meadow  Road  (Farmington),  2 
Meadow  Street,  126,  159,  162,  179 
Meals,  1,  5,  15,  16,  33;  see  also  Food  and 
Drink 

Meat:  59,  71;  curing,  20,  65;  export  of, 
17;  for  Continental  Army,  65-66; 
houses  burned,  69;  inspection,  78; 
hooks,  36;  killing  of,  2;  salting,  16,  20; 
storage  of,  9;  see  also  Food  and  Drink 
Medicine:  133;  books  of,  9;  Brackett, 
Arthur  (Doctor),  157,  171,  202,  204; 
Byington,  Charles  (Doctor),  126;  Des- 
marais,  J.  H.  (Doctor),  189;  doctors, 
World  War  II,  218;  drugs,  97;  first 
doctors,  65,  101;  Holt,  Josiah  (Doctor), 
65,  77,  89,  97,  263;  hospital,  201,  202, 
218,  226;  Hull,  George  S.  (Doctor),  160, 
198;  Merriman,  Titus  (Doctor),  90,  97, 
112,  116,  126,  138-39;  nursing,  158, 
194,  201,  218;  Porter,  Elijah  (Doctor), 
63;  Porter,  Samuel  (Doctor),  39,  77; 
remedies,  7,  9,  39,  97,  134;  Richards, 
Samuel  (Doctor),  39;  school  physician, 
202;  simples  and  benefits,  9,  17,  90; 
Terry,  John  Burnham,  121;  vitamins, 
158;  Woodward,  Edward  Prindle  (Doc¬ 
tor),  177;  see  also  Epidemics;  Health 
Meetinghouse:  building  of,  25,  27,  29; 
Burlington,  101;  clocks,  115,  131; 

Farmington,  17,  57-58,  95,  108;  Hart¬ 
ford,  green,  67;  Second  Meetinghouse, 
62,  130-31;  sweeping  of,  31;  see  also 
Congregational  Church 
Mellon  Street,  200,  239 
Memorial  Boulevard,  200-1,  202,  262 
Mercury  (newspaper),  100 
Meriden,  21,  26,  211 
Merrick  Store,  161 

Merriman:  Birge  and  Company,  112; 
family,  153;  Salvina  (Atkins),  138; 
store,  161;  Titus  (Doctor),  90,  97,  112, 
116,  126,  138-39 

Messenger:  Daniel,  10,  58;  family,  25; 
Nathaniel,  10,  23,  25;  Nathaniel  Junior, 
41,  65;  Nehemiah,  10;  related  to  Buck 
family,  10;  Samuel,  10,  26,  29,  45; 
Sarah  (Smith),  10 

Methodist  Church,  132,  162,  164-65,  201, 
221 

Mexico,  198 
Michael,  Charles,  182 
Michigan,  206;  hunting  in,  235 
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Middle  Street,  31,  45-46,  115,  191 
Middletown,  2,  17,  31,  37,  45,  47,  102 
Milford,  Connecticut,  17 
Milford,  Pennsylvania,  49 
Militia:  58,  62-63,  90,  92,  107;  Bristol 
National  Guard,  241;  Company  D,  198- 
99;  Company  I,  153;  Company  K,  153; 
Connecticut  National  Guard,  198; 
Farmington  Company,  63;  First  Con¬ 
necticut,  199;  New  Cambridge,  63; 
Pequabuck  volunteers,  63;  Sixteenth 
Regiment  (Civil  War),  153;  uniform, 
41,  92,  107;  World  War  II,  215;  see 
also  Training  Band 
Milk,  see  Food  and  Drink 
Mill:  Brownson,  2;  Churchill,  121;  cider, 
84,  192;  Deming,  51,  102;  Downs,  177, 
187;  Eaton’s,  171;  Jerome,  89; 
Mitchells,  86,  115;  Naugatuck  Valley, 
141;  Pierce,  115;  Plum,  18,  39,  169; 
textile,  18,  62,  78,  86,  87,  101,  109,  115, 
127,  128,  144,  151,  154,  162,  183,  235; 
shingle,  86;  Wyoming  Valley,  53;  Yale, 
89,  112;  see  also  Gristmill;  individual 
names;  Sawmill 
Mill  Creek,  49,  52 
Miller,  Daniel,  151 
Millerites,  see  Adventists,  Second 
Mills,  Herbert  J.,  157,  173 
Mine  Road,  89 

Minerals:  48,  139;  bluestone,  8;  cotton 
stone,  6;  limestone,  8;  magnatite,  37; 
saltpeter,  62;  sandstone,  2,  13,  139; 
see  also  next  entry 

Mines  and  Mining:  copper,  80,  87,  89, 
138-39,  146,  173-74;  iron,  37,  79,  80, 
89,  111,  139,  251;  lead,  4,  20,  65;  sil¬ 
ver,  139,  173,  174 
Minisinks,  49,  53-55 
Minnesota,  251 
Mint,  for  tea,  7 

Minute  men:  New  Cambridge,  58,  62; 
uniforms,  62-63 

Mirrors:  for  clocks,  111,  112,  113,  114, 
138;  frames,  89,  115,  126 
Mislin,  14 

Mississippi:  River,  48,  73;  State,  114; 

Valley,  114 
Missouri,  114,  148 

Mitchell:  Almira,  86-87,  91,  94,  97,  99; 
and  Atkins,  118;  Charles  E.,  132; 
Drusilla  (Welch),  177;  family,  97; 


George,  80,  86-87,  96,  99-136,  138; 
George  IT,  154;  George  W.,  174,  177; 
Julietta  (daughter  of  George),  99; 
Julius  R.,  136,  160,  177,  194;  Polly 
(Atkins),  99,  101-2,  107,  125-26,  133, 
136,  138,  177;  William  A.,  62-64,  86, 
94,  97 

Mix:  Asahel,  132;  Daniel,  36,  46;  family, 
25;  house,  79 
Moccasin,  37;  trails,  2 
Molds,  bullet,  20;  candle,  8;  for  pewter, 
20 

Monce,  S.  G.,  Company,  166,  181,  191 
Money:  92,  129;  colonial,  depreciation  of 
31;  gold,  154;  greenbacks,  154;  lending 
of,  102,  112,  159;  Newell,  Lott,  100; 
6/1  cent,  106,  18/1  cent,  129 
Montreal,  199 

Montrose  family,  7;  see  Manross 
Monuments,  Civil  War,  153-54;  World 
War  I,  200-1 
Moosic  Range,  49 
Morse  telegraph,  133,  164 
Mortar  and  Pestle,  36 
Mount  Carmel,  162 
Mount  Hope  Chapel,  174,  221 
Mountain  Road,  166 

Mountains:  Allegheny,  74;  Bolton,  45; 
Catskill,  33;  Compounce,  13;  Devil’s 
Backbone,  79;  Fall,  see  subject;  Green, 
63;  Moosic,  49;  Ozark,  114;  Rattle¬ 
snake,  2,  45;  Rocky,  114;  South,  13,  84, 
147,  149;  Talcott,  1,  27,  45;  Vosges, 
199 

Mules,  92,  118,  126;  breeding,  92;  shoe¬ 
ing,  86 

Munda  Airfield,  216 
Munro-Muzzy  Pen  Company,  208 
Munson,  Carl  M.,  239;  William,  126,  130 
Murray  Street  (New  York  City),  148 
Museum,  Clock,  259 

Music:  61,  73,  78-79,  83,  183-84;  band, 
107,  129,  136,  149,  160,  165,  166; 
Barnes,  C.  F.,  183;  chorister,  24,  62,  73, 
78,  117,  164;  church,  5,  130-31;  gather¬ 
ings,  73,  91;  Opera  House,  161,  169, 
181,  194;  operas,  169;  productions, 
169,  194;  singing,  53,  62,  83,  106,  108; 
songs,  9,  16,  21,  24,  30,  51,  58,  91,  107, 
133,  164-65;  stores,  160;  Town  Hall, 
169 

Musical  instruments:  bass  viol,  131;  cor- 
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net,  183;  fiddle,  50,  53;  flute,  184; 
Jew’s  harps,  106;  manufacture  of,  167; 
organ,  131,  194 
Mussolini,  215 

Muzzy:  Adrian  J.,  161,  173;  Brothers, 
194;  Corner,  175;  store,  173,  194 

N 

Nagasaki,  241 

Nails,  36,  111,  113,  130-31;  glass,  31; 

hand  hammered,  17 
“Nappies,”  16 
Nation,  Carrie,  92 

National  Self-Winding  Clock  Company, 
192 

National  Water  Wheel  Company,  162, 
179,  181,  183,  189 

Nationalities,  in  Bristol,  102,  139,  161, 

201,  220 

Natural  History  Society,  133 
Naugatuck  Valley,  4,  96,  122,  141 
Naughton,  fames,  39,  51;  Mary  (Barnes), 
39,  51;  Mercy,  40 
Nazis,  220 

Neal,  Anna  (Barnes),  8,  9;  William,  9 
Negroes:  106-7,  130;  slavery,  17,  23, 
133,  152-53 

Nelson,  Alfred  B.,  255;  Nels,  197 
Nettleton,  Fred  H.,  122,  162 
Neuf  Chateau,  199 

New  Britain,  6,  37,  45,  79,  139,  181,  189, 
201,  230 

New  Carpet  Society,  166 
New  Cambridge:  (Bristol,  earlv),  31,  35, 
37,  39,  47-51,  53-54,  58-61,  63, 
65,  69,  71,  7,3-75,  77;  center  of,  27; 
growth  of,  50;  library,  225-26;  sep¬ 
arate  Society,  petition  for,  24-25;  So¬ 
ciety,  197 

New  Cambridge:  Project,  220 
New  Departure  Bell  Company,  179,  182, 
187;  see  also  Liberty  Bell  Company 
New  Departure:  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  171,  189-91,  193-96,  198,  200, 
204,  208,  211-13,  214,  217,  247,  249, 
251,  253;  Elmwood  branch,  211;  Endee 
Inn,  211,  218;  Endee  Manor,  211;  (in 
1933),  213;  Meriden  branch,  211; 
United  Motors,  211 
New  England,  57,  100-1,  202,  243 
New  Georgia,  216 


New  Guinea,  216 

New  Haven:  4,  27,  48,  57-58,  63,  69,  89, 
102,  106-7,  109,  120-22,  127,  129, 
133-34,  152,  185,  202;  canal  from,  102; 
Clock  Company,  151;  Mechanics  Bank, 
102;  raids  on,  100 
New  Jersey,  52,  71,  139,  192,  208 
New  London,  47,  58,  75 
New  Mexico,  116 
New  Milford,  91 
New  Providence,  54-55 
New  York  (City),  53,  57,  71,  94,  107,  116, 
128,  148-49,  151,  186,  189,  193,  196, 
225 

New  York  (State),  35,  49,  51,  53-54,  69, 
71,  75,  80,  107,  132 
New  Zealand,  216 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  208 
Newell:  David,  77;  Edward  E.  (Mrs.), 
158;  Lott,  100,  112;  Mary  (Hart  Root), 
29;  property,  77;  Samuel  (Reverend), 
26,  29-31,  33,  41,  59,  65,  73,  83,  100; 
tavern,  91,  94,  96;  widow,  94,  96 
Newman,  family,  153 
Newspapers:  Bristol  Herald ,  169;  Bristol 
Press,  159,  165,  169,  171,  173,  181, 
186-87,  190,  193,  197,  217;  Bristol 
Weekly  Times,  160-61,  169;  census, 
164;  Connecticut  Courant,  67-69,  116; 
Hartford  Courant,  100;  Mercury,  100; 
Pequabuck  Valley  Gazette,  160,  169 
Nichols,  fames  (Reverend),  66,  68-69 
North  Bristol,  89,  97,  112,  129,  138-39, 
146 

North  Cemetery,  see  Cemeteries 
North  Main  Street,  101,  115,  122,  127, 
138,  158-60,  162,  164,  170,  177,  189- 
91,  194,  217,  241 
North  Side,  96,  125,  136,  141 
North  Street,  141,  151,  164 
Northampton,  107-8 
Northwest  Territory,  74 
Norton:  Aaron,  84;  Ashbel,  41;  Bethuel, 
41;  Calista  B.,  193;  Ebenezer,  27,  45, 
50,  54,  65;  Ebenezer,  Junior,  133; 
family,  59,  153;  Gad,  133,  175;  Henry 
G.,  177;  Joel,  84,  86;  John  A.,  192; 
Lucius  B.,  169;  Milo,  120,  160;  Par- 
thenia  T.,  177;  Phebe  (Lewis),  62; 
S.  M.,  169;  Sarah  (Savage),  27 
Norwich,  51,  57,  60,  159 
Nott-Seymour  building,  161 
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Nurses:  158;  Association,  194,  201;  home, 
201;  World  War  II,  218 
Nutmegs,  wooden,  100 

O 

Oak:  bark,  7,  46;  floor,  8;  for  charcoal, 
13;  for  fuel,  15;  great  white,  27,  41,  43, 
90;  Peaceable  Street,  75,  78;  Street, 
170,  189,  208;  trees,  2,  5;  uses  of,  3, 
20,  26,  74 
Oats,  14 

O’Connor,  Marion,  226 
Odeon  Building,  183 
Ogden:  Amos  (Captain),  52-54;  block¬ 
house,  53 

Ohio,  94,  126,  162,  253 
Oil:  251;  fish,  147;  fuel,  169;  lamps,  154, 
158;  sperm,  128;  well,  154 
Olcott,  Sidney,  160 
Old  South  Hotel,  91 
Ontario,  206 

Opera  House,  161,  169,  181,  194 
Orange  County,  49 
Orcutt,  Granby,  86 

Orvis,  Deborah,  see  Barnes,  Deborah 
(Orvis) 

Otis,  Frederick  S.,  151 
Outdoor  Sports  Manufacturing  Company, 
233,  235 

Oxen:  2,  5,  39,  92,  108;  “cage,”  36;  carts, 
17,  26,  27,  80,  102,  131,  141,  162; 
shoeing,  36,  86 
Ozarks,  114 

P 

Pacific,  World  War  II,  216-17,  225-26 
Page:  DeWitt,  191,  196,  211,  213-14, 
see  also  New  Departure  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company;  Park,  213;  Victor  W., 
197,  200 

Paine,  Thomas,  60 

Palmer,  Benjamin  E.,  130;  Caleb,  25 

Panama,  136 

Paper:  boxes,  157,  173-74,  191,  237;  fac¬ 
tories,  94 

Pardee,  Cora,  164;  William,  173 
Park  Place  (New  York  City),  149 
Park  Street,  157,  237 
Parker,  Lemuel,  89 

Parks:  Page,  213;  Hickory,  118,  173,  189; 


Rockwell,  198;  Wilson,  Albert  D.,  247 
Parsons,  Mercy,  see  Buck,  Mercy  (Parsons) 
Parson’s  Hill,  125 
Pattison  Brothers,  94 
Pavuvu,  216 

Paxtong  Rangers,  53,  54,  55,  61 
Peaceable  Street,  25,  41,  75,  94,  96,  112, 
125 

Pearl  Harbor,  215,  227 
Peck:  B.  A.,  194;  Brothers,  189;  Captain, 
69;  cave,  84;  Edson  M.  (Mrs.),  201; 
Epaphroditus  (the  elder),  120;  Epaphro- 
ditus  (the  younger),  116,  177,  179,  189; 
Esther,  see  Barnes,  Esther  (Peck); 
family,  41,  63,  77,  86,  89,  153;  Gideon, 
23,  25;  Josiah,  89,  95,  134;  Josiah  T., 
159,  162;  Justus,  41;  Lament,  79,  263; 
Lane,  220;  Miles  Lewis,  158,  161-62; 
Newman,  130;  Norman,  126;  Richard, 

126- 27;  Samuel,  58,  84;  Tracy,  116, 
126,  130,  146;  and  Way  Manufacturing 
Company,  229;  and  Young  Manufac¬ 
turing  Comapny,  229-30;  Z'ebulon,  31, 
36,  41,  62,  64-65,  77,  86,  157 

Peddlers:  20,  100;  Alcott,  Amos  Bronson, 
101;  Brewster,  Elisha,  115;  canal  aid 
to,  102;  clock,  80,  94,  114,  116-17, 
152;  doorbell,  182;  local  hawkers,  106; 
Roberts,  Gideon,  75;  tin,  62,  94;  Tuttle, 
Abner,  152;  Wilcox,  Albert  B.,  101 
“Peel,”  9 

Peet,  Mary,  see  Brownson,  Mary  (Peet) 
Pendulum,  clock,  75,  122,  160,  167 
Penfield,  Gilbert,  160 
Penn:  family,  48,  53;  William,  49 
Pennamites,  49,  53—55,  61,  70 
Pennsylvania,  47,  49,  50,  52,  66-67,  138, 
154,  206,  251;  hunting  in,  235 
Pequabuck:  forests,  46;  hill  lands,  1;  resi¬ 
dents,  23,  75;  River,  1-21,  24,  26,  40, 
43,  45,  51,  67,  79,  81,  84,  86,  89,  91, 
94,  101,  106,  112-13,  118,  120,  122, 

127- 28,  130,  134,  136-39,  143-44,  166, 
169,  179,  181,  198;  Survey,  4;  Valley 
Gazette,  160,  169;  volunteers,  63 

Perkins,  Beecher,  79 

Pershing,  John  Joseph  (General),  198-99 
Pesthouse,  67,  97-98 
Petrosky,  Anthony  F.,  221 
Pewter:  8,  20,  75,  92,  94;  buttons,  87,  90, 
108,  126;  “hollow  ware,”  20;  “lay,”  20; 
“sad  ware,”  20;  “trifle,”  20 
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Philadelphia,  52-53,  55,  58,  151,  258 
Philippines,  189,  216 
Phinney  family,  95 
Photography,  162,  166,  185,  197 
Picks,  161 

Pierce:  Abraham,  87;  Anna,  87;  bridge, 
171;  family,  87,  134;  Henrietta  (Ives), 
126;  Philo,  115;  Robert,  126;  tavern, 

128,  144,  177 

Pig,  see  Animals,  domestic;  butchering, 

20,  21 

Pigeons,  netting,  7;  wild  passenger,  2 
Pilgrims,  8 

Pillars,  clock,  47,  75,  122 
Pine:  111;  for  fuel,  147;  Street,  175; 
torches,  5,  9,  15;  uses  of,  8,  9;  wood, 
147 

Pins,  boxes,  37;  wood,  21 
Pinions,  clock,  47,  116,  122 
Pioneers,  1-43 
Pitches,  land,  4 

-  Piainville :  39,  45,  92,  95,  102,  106-9, 

129,  130,  144,  173,  193,  201;  Bristol 
Basin,  108,  134,  138,  144 

Planes,  see  Aviation 

Plaster:  for  fireplaces,  8;  for  walls,  8; 

Newell  house,  29 
Plastics,  blanking  of,  237 
Platt,  A.  S.,  147-49;  Sylvester,  144 
Playgrounds:  Page,  213;  Rockwell,  198; 

Wilson,  Albert  D.,  247 
Pleasant  Street,  157 
Plowshares,  20;  making,  26 
Plum:  children,  18,  40;  Joseph,  17-18, 
169;  mills,  18,  39,  169;  Thankful  (Gay¬ 
lord),  18,  see  also  Rew 
Plumb  and  Allen,  182 
Plymouth,  Connecticut,  65,  67-68,  79, 
84,  90,  91,  92,  95,  108,  113,  132,  143, 
169,  173,  179 

Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  67 
Plymouth,  Pennsylvania,  67 
Pod  augers,  6,  74 

Poland  (Pole-land):  3,  4;  Brook,  14,  139; 
Creek,  7 

Polhill,  Harry  C.,  218 
Polish-American  Club,  220 
Politics,  see  party  names 
Polkville,  89,  130,  162 
Pomeroy:  Chauncey,  118;  John,  121,  147- 
48;  Noah,  121,  146,  149,  164 
Ponce  de  Leon,  114 


Pond:  Jonathan,  66-67;  Street,  151 
Population,  see  Census 
Porter:  Elijah  (Doctor),  63;  H.  H.,  121, 
167;  Rufus  W.,  166;  Samuel  (Doctor), 
39,  77 

Post  office,  see  Mails 
Postrider,  67,  100,  164 
Potash,  16,  17,  46,  77,  94 
Potter,  Harold  J.,  167 
Poughkeepsie,  51 

Powder:  black  salt,  16-17;  gun,  17,  59, 
62,  73,  86,  153;  tubs,  20 
Power:  120,  171;  Corliss  engine,  170; 
electric,  170,  193;  horse,  170,  194; 
steam,  145,  160,  192;  water,  17,  96, 
109,  112,  113,  125,  127,  145-46,  182 
Powerstats,  255 
Pratt,  E.  S.,  169 
Price  and  Rationing  Board,  218 
Prices,  see  Rates 
Prichard,  see  Manross 
Printing:  191,  193,  235;  see  also  News¬ 
papers 

Prisons:  30;  Civil  War,  153;  debtors,  116; 
Easton  jail,  49,  50,  52;  food,  71;  Hart¬ 
ford,  68-69;  Newgate,  91;  Philadel¬ 
phia,  55,  60;  ships,  71;  World  War  I, 
199 

Proprietors,  Farmington,  3,  4 
Prospect  Methodist  Church,  see  Method¬ 
ist  Church 

Prospect  Street,  165,  177 
“Proxin’  Day,”  see  Election  Day 
Public  Utilities:  169-71,  175;  electricity, 
170-71;  telephone,  169,  213;  tramway, 
175,  182,  186,  193;  water,  169,  171, 
191,  198 

“Puffin’  Betsey,”  see  Clocks 
Puget  Sound,  136 

Q 

Quakers,  51,  53,  55,  80,  92,  132 
Queen  Street:  77,  139;  Congregational 
Church,  221 

Queens  Road,  40,  43;  see  also  Queen 
Street 

Quicksilver,  111 
Quill,  23 

Quilling  wheel,  8 
Quilting,  20;  bees,  91 
Quota  Club,  220 
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R 

Race  Street,  115,  143,  146 

Radar,  230 

Radio,  206,  208,  231 

Railroad:  134-36,  139,  151,  179;  canal 
road,  134;  engine,  136;  fares,  189;  sta¬ 
tion,  128,  129,  134,  159;  tracks,  191 
Ratchets,  122 

Rates:  admission  recital,  184;  alarms, 
147;  bell,  131;  bicycles,  190;  boarding, 
134;  bounty,  62;  building  church,  130, 
131;  canal,  108-9;  cemetery  purchase, 
126;  church  site,  27;  cider,  131;  clocks, 
47,  75,  171;  clothing,  194;  flour,  109; 
food  for  church  raising,  131;  for  air¬ 
planes,  197;  for  band,  149;  for  firemen, 
161;  for  hire  of  horse,  24,  108;  for 
mules,  92;  for  nursing,  158;  for  saws, 
167;  labor,  204;  livery,  91,  95;  mass 
production,  effect  on,  111;  military 
bonus,  63;  mills,  158;  minister’s  salary, 
84;  negro  singers,  106;  pew  rental, 
130;  postage,  100;  railroad,  189;  real 
estate,  115;  rental,  157;  restaurant, 
189;  ringing  church  bell,  78;  sale  of 
sawmill,  39;  sale  of  gristmill,  39;  sale 
of  mill,  114;  springs,  147;  street  lights, 
171;  store,  95;  surveying,  26;  tolls,  90, 
109;  see  also  Tax 
Rattlesnake  Mountain,  2,  45 
Ray,  Benjamin,  119 

Raymond  Manufacturing  Company,  206 
Raytric  Knitting  Mill,  235 
Real  Estate,  115,  157,  204,  211 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  (Fed¬ 
eral),  213 

Red  Cross:  World  War  I,  199;  World 
War  II,  218,  225 

Red  Stone  Hill,  13,  50,  59,  95,  136,  139 
Regulations:  Boston  port  bill,  57;  church, 
26;  dogs,  97;  health,  97;  Indian,  6; 
legal  warnings,  36,  40,  78;  militia  train¬ 
ing,  26;  on  British  exports  and  emigra¬ 
tion,  .141;  ringing  church  bell,  78; 
roads,  90;  school,  26;  Stamp  Act,  51, 
57;  tavern,  94;  taxes,  26,  198 
Reiche,  Karl  A.,  202,  221 
Religion:  beliefs,  29;  books,  5,  9,  164; 
Calvinism,  26,  83;  celebrations,  30, 
131;  controversy,  5,  26,  29,  30,  31,  60, 
61,  125-26;  freedom,  262-63;  growth 


of,  130;  observances,  5,  6,  9,  10,  17, 
33,  58,  59,  119;  revivalism,  26,  83, 
132;  Spiritual  Meetings,  160;  see  also 
denominations 
Rendova  Island,  216 
Republican  Party,  152 
Restaurants:  169,  189;  Cooke,  S.  T.,  189; 
Temperance  Lunch  Room,  160;  War¬ 
ner’s  “Refectory,”  130;  White  House 
Cafe,  189 

Retreat  for  the  Insane,  133 
Revolutionary  War,  53-71,  77,  79,  84,  86, 
87,  89,  95,  132,  133,  157 
Rew,  Hezekiah,  18,  25;  Thankful  (Gay¬ 
lord)  (Plum),  18,  25;  John,  18 
Rhode  Island,  137,  206 
Rich:  David,  26,  30,  39,  79;  David,  Jr., 
26,  45;  family,  46,  91;  John,  79,  81,  91, 
97,  111,  121;  Mehitable,  45;  Parthenia, 
see  Ives,  Parthenia  (Rich);  Sabra,  97; 
Samuel,  26;  Sheldon,  91;  Thaddeus, 
87;  William,  26,  39,  127 
Richards,  Alanson,  126;  Samuel  (Doctor), 
39 

Richmond,  Virginia,  120 
Riggs,  Charles  (Reverend),  159,  165,  169, 
187 

Riley  family,  139 
Rivers,  see  name 

Riverside  Avenue,  127,  128,  139,  154, 
167,  169,  184,  187,  193,  196,  208,  235, 
237,  239,  247 

Roads:  Allentown,  86;  Compounce,  16, 
62;  condition  of,  111,  165;  East  Road, 
87,  166;  Fall  Mountain,  84;  from  Litch¬ 
field,  10;  Hartford  turnpike,  90,  96, 
119,  125;  improvements,  94,  189; 

King’s  Road,  see  subject;  Meadow 
(Farmington),  2;  Mountain,  166;  New 
Haven-Waterbury,  4;  Shrub,  97;  sur¬ 
vey,  26;  Terryville,  237;  to  Chippins 
Hill,  89;  to  the  West,  98;  Trails,  In¬ 
dian,  2,  3;  Waterbury-Farmington,  4; 
Witches  Rock,  86;  Wolcott,  61,  84,  86, 
166 

Roberts:  Abigail  (Cooper),  46;  Candace, 

78,  83-98,  106,  125,  157,  158,  179,  181, 
204;  Catherine,  see  Bailey,  Catherine 
(Roberts);  Elias,  45-55,  61,  66,  69,  70, 

79,  89,  175;  Elias,  Jr.,  45,  61,  67,  69; 
Elias  (son  of  Gideon),  73,  78,  80,  91,  96; 
Elias,  and  Company,  96;  Elizabeth 
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(Turner),  46;  Falla  (Hopkins),  67-70, 
73,  75,  78,  98;  Falla  (daughter  of 
Gideon),  73;  see  also  Smith,  Falla  (Rob¬ 
erts);  family,  45,  65;  Ferdinand,  78, 
98;  Gideon  (son  of  Elias),  46-81,  83, 
87,  90,  94,  95,  96,  111,  112,  117,  131, 
192,  193,  197,  204,  262;  Gideon,  Jr., 
84;  Jabish,  37,  46,  48,  50-55,  87; 
Jabish,  Jr.,  80;  Jacob,  46,  50;  Lamber- 
ton,  92;  Olive  (Bailey),  84;  Pliebe,  46, 
61;  Seth,  46,  62,  63,  67,  79,  80,  83,  87; 
Susanna  (Ives),  45-47,  175;  Sweetmind, 
130;  Titus  Merriman,  90;  William,  46; 
Wyllys  (son  of  Gideon),  112 
Robotham,  Richard,  233 
Rockwell:  Albert  F.,  182,  183,  187,  189, 
190,  191,  194,  196,  198,  204,  211,  214, 
243;  Edward,  182,  183,  187,  193; 
Samuel,  47 

Rocky  Mountains,  1 14 
Roddan,  Michael  B.  (Reverend),  201 
Roe,  Daniel,  36;  family,  25 
Rome,  Italy,  202 

Roosevelt,  Franklin  D.  (President),  215 
Root:  building,  159;  Charles  G.,  191; 
family,  62;  Island,  166,  191;  James, 
119;  Joel  S.,  166,  191;  Mary  (Hart),  see 
Newell,  Mary  (Hart  Root);  Mary  P., 
193;  S.  E.,  159,  174;  shop,  181;  Syl¬ 
vester  S.,  121 

Rope,  68;  making  of,  2;  for  lighting,  20; 

tackle,  21 
Rotary  Club,  220 
Round  Hill,  Farmington,  1 
Roxbury,  24 
Royal  Governors,  61 

Royce:  Abel,  30;  family,  25,  41,  153; 

Nehemiah,  59 
Rugs,  braided,  111 
Rules,  cutting  and  creasing,  237 
Russell  Islands,  216 
Russia,  220 
Russians,  216 

Rye:  59;  crop,  14,  46;  export  17;  flour, 
16;  used  for  coffee,  5 


S 

Sabbath:  observance,  9,  17,  20,  23,  24, 
33,  83,  108,  119;  see  also  Religion; 
houses,  33,  40,  165 
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Sachem’s  Head,  190 
Saddle:  49;  bags,  2,  75,  79 
“Sad  ware,”  see  Pewter 
St.  Ann’s  Roman  Catholic  Church,  221 
St.  Anthony’s  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
221 

St.  John’s  Episcopal  Church,  221 
St.  Joseph’s  Roman  Catholic  Church,  139, 
165,  201,  202,  218,  221;  fair,  194 
St.  Lawrence  River,  107 
St.  Stanislaus  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
221 

Saipan,  217 

Salisbury,  iron  from,  79,  111 
Salmon,  6,  14 

Salt:  107;  black,  16,  17;  for  meat,  20; 

making  of,  16 
Saltpeter,  62,  86 
Salvage  drives,  218 
San  Diego,  136 
San  Francisco,  136,  164,  216 
Sanford,  Rufus,  144 
Sand  robbers,  see  Hourglasses 
Sandboxes,  for  blotting,  101 
Sandstone,  139;  cemetery  markers,  red, 
2,  13 

Sandusky  (Ohio),  253 
Santa  Fe  (New  Mexico),  116 
Sassafras:  bark,  7;  root,  71 
Savage,  Sarah,  see  Norton,  Sarah  (Savage) 
Savings  Bank  and  Building  Association, 
146 

Saw:  2,  74-75;  Atkins  Company,  118; 
band,  206;  Bristol  Company,  167;  cir¬ 
cular,  113,  117-18,  167;  Frost,  Merri¬ 
man  and  Company,  118;  horses,  46; 
ice,  167;  manufacturing,  121,  167;  pit, 
5;  Porter,  H.  H.,  Company,  121,  167 
Sawmill,  2,  5,  17-18,  21,  26,  31,  39,  45, 
51,  53,  79,  87,  89,  101,  112,  169 
Saybrook,  58 

School  Street,  148,  158,  181,  191 
Schools:  Academy,  Federal  Hill  (for 
young  ladies),  101;  Alcott,  Amos  B., 
84,  101;  Botsford,  87;  Brackett,  Frank 
A.,  157,  160,  169,  171;  census,  62; 
Chippins  Hill,  35,  89,  174,  218;  com¬ 
mittees,  25,  78;  Cottle,  Henry  E.,  193, 
202,  221,  226;  description,  early,  36; 
districts,  101;  Fall  Mountain,  84,  262; 
Federal  Hill,  35,  40,  51,  90,  125,  130, 
165,  205,  262;  first  civic  meeting,  78; 
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Forestville,  167;  high,  167,  169,  171, 
177,  193,  202,  205,  208,  226; 

high,  freshman,  202;  high,  senior, 
262;  high,  technical,  208,  221, 

237;  Indian,  48;  libraries,  226;  Pe- 
trosky,  Anthony  F.,  221;  red  brick,  87, 
237;  Red  Stone  Hill,  50;  regulations 
for,  26,  35;  Reiche,  Karl  A.,  202,  221; 
St.  Joseph’s  parochial,  202;  Seventh 
District,  139;  South  Side,  157,  167, 
169;  Stafford  District,  50,  167;  subjects 
taught,  36,  83;  taxes,  35,  193;  teachers, 
35,  78,  87,  101,  151,  154,  157,  169,  171, 
193;  Third  School  District,  157;  water 
supply,  90,  158;  West  Street,  101,  132; 
Western  Reserve  Fund,  36;  Zbikowski, 
Edmund  P.,  221 
Schatzki,  Herbert,  235 
Scotland,  7 

Scovill  Company  (Waterbury),  111 

Scrivener,  legal,  23 

Scythes,  17 

Seicheprey,  199,  200 

Seneca  Lake  (New  York),  107 

Sentinel,  247 

Sessions:  Albert  L.,  177,  198,  247;  Calvin, 
162;  Clock  Company,  191,  200,  213, 
218,  226,  260-62;  Edward  S.,  241; 
family,  162,  198;  Foundry  Company, 
171,  184,  187,  190-92,  213,  241-43; 
John  Humphrey,  146,  159,  162,  169, 
175,  184,  193,  247;  J.  H„  Jr.,  165; 
J.  H.,  and  Son,  162,  184,  193,  247; 
Joseph  B.,  241;  Nellie,  174;  Paul  B., 
247;  William  E.,  174,  184,  191-94, 
241;  William  K.,  261 
Settler,  1,  87,  90,  94,  106 
Sewers,  177 

Seymour:  block,  128,  136,  159,  166; 

Henry  Albert,  128,  161 
Shad,  6,  9,  16 
“Shades  of  Death,”  71 
Shady,  167 
Sheldon,  Arthur,  86 
Sheridan,  Josephine,  194 
Shingles,  6,  8,  21,  107 
Ships  and  Shipbuilding,  47,  59,  106; 
prison,  71 

Shoe:  making,  see  Trades;  pointed,  9 
Shoulder  yoke,  15 
Shovels,  2,  36,  106,  146 
Shrub  Road,  97 


Sicily,  215 

Sidewalks,  165-66,  177 

Sigourney,  Charles,  store.  111,  158; 

Joseph,  148 
Silk,  9;  Ducape,  9 

Silver,  9,  14,  37,  41,  139,  144,  145,  151, 
159,  173-74,  187,  191,  204-5,  212 
Simples,  9,  17,  90 
Simpson’s  Inn,  91 
Simsbury,  30,  91,  107 
Singing,  see  Music 

Sites,  early:  Abernathy,  Caleb  (house), 
25;  Adkins,  Joseph  (house),  31;  Alcott, 
John  (house),  13;  Barnes,  Ebenezer, 
Jr.  (house),  24;  Barnes,  Stephen 
(house),  21;  Barnes,  tavern,  3;  Benton, 
Joseph  (house),  40;  Brown,  John  and 
John,  Jr.  (houses),  14;  Brownson, 
Daniel  (cabin),  7;  Buck,  Benjamin 
(house),  10,  Deborah  (house),  31;  first 
gristmill,  17;  first  sawmill,  18;  first 
meetinghouse,  27;  Gaylord  (house),  13, 
14,  23;  Goose  Corner,  7,  21,  24,  31, 
45,  46,  62;  Gridley  houses,  31;  Ham¬ 
blin,  Ebenezer  (house),  14;  Jerome 
houses,  23;  Lewis,  Carlos  (house),  100; 
Lewis  Corner,  62;  Lowrey,  Thomas 
(house),  13;  Lyman  house,  13,  46,  79; 
Manross,  Nehemiah  (house),  7; 
Mathews,  Caleb  (house),  29;  Messen¬ 
ger,  Nathaniel  (house),  10;  North  Ceme¬ 
tery,  62;  Norton,  Ebenezer,  27;  Palmer, 
Caleb  (house),  25;  Roberts,  Elias 
(house),  45,  46;  Roberts,  Gideon 

(house),  73,  79 
Six  Nations,  48 
Sixth  Street,  204 

Skelsky,  John  G.  (Corporal),  199 
Skibereen,  139 
Skiing  equipment,  233,  235 
Skinner  and  McMullen,  160 
Slavery:  17,  23;  anti,  society,  133;  eco¬ 
nomic  effect  of,  152-53;  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  153 
“Slips”  (pews),  99 

Smith:  and  Goodrich,  145;  Edward,  113; 
Edwin,  126;  Elnathan,  59;  Falla  (Rob¬ 
erts),  79,  91,  98;  Levi,  121;  Samuel  B., 
143;  Sarah,  see  Messenger,  Sarah 
(Smith);  Thomas,  79 
Smokehouse,  14,  20 
Soap,  making,  9,  15,  16,  17,  18 
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Social  conditions:  193;  health,  effect  on, 
133,  171;  improvement  of,  133,  171; 
industry,  effect  on,  96,  129,  133 
Social  life,  see  Amusements;  Games; 
Singing 

Socialist  Party,  198 
Sons  of  Liberty,  see  Liberty 
Sousa  (John  Philip),  160 
South  America,  243 
South  Mountain,  13,  84,  147,  149 
South  side,  121,  136,  139,  157,  167,  169, 
170 

South  Street,  7,  21,  46,  62,  86,  87,  102, 
113,  126,  127,  147,  149,  160,  165,  166, 
201 

Southbury,  87 

Southern  New  England  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany,  213 

Southington,  1,  3,  4,  6,  8,  9,  10,  14,  15,  16, 
23,  24,  26,  27,  31,  40,  51,  91,  138,  162, 
175 

Southwest  Winter  Society,  see  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church;  New  Cambridge 
Soviet  Russia,  225 
Spanish- American  War,  187,  189 
Sparks,  E.  H.,  237 
Spindle  Top,  13 

Spinning:  cotton,  83;  flax,  8,  15,  16,  20; 
for  Continental  army,  65;  spools,  127; 
wheels,  8,  36,  192;  wool,  8,  15,  20,  83 
Spoon  Shop,  see  Holmes  and  Tuttle; 

American  Silver  Company 
Spoons,  souvenir,  187 
Sports:  archery,  233—35;  cock  fighting,  36, 
59;  golf  grounds,  197;  horse-racing,  59; 
wicket,  129—30;  see  also  Amusements 
Spring,  S.  C.,  and  Company,  154;  Solo¬ 
mon,  Clock  Company,  184 
Spring  Street,  181 
Springfield  (Mass.),  227 
Springs:  115,  130,  147,  159,  174-75,  183, 
192,  200,  205,  206,  212,  227,  229-30, 
231,  237,  249,  255;  balance,  149;  bell, 
190;  brass  coil,  116;  carriage,  181; 
clock,  115,  116,  119,  122,  146,  147, 
148,  149,  229;  coil,  flat,  149;  door,  149; 
loom,  149;  sash,  149;  toy,  148;  trolley 
harps,  183;  trouser  guards,  183;  watch, 
206 

Staats,  H.  A.  (Reverend),  164 
“Stadel,”  27,  46 

Stafford:  Avenue,  121,  143,  157,  167; 
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clock  shop,  112;  district,  25,  50,  89, 
132  167 

Stagecoach,  90,  96,  97,  100,  102,  125, 
134,  184 
Stamford,  58 
Stamp  Act,  51,  57 
Stanley  Works,  231 
Stanwood,  Henry  (Reverend),  137 
Starr,  Ezra  (Captain),  69 
Staves,  20 
Steam  engines,  181 

Steel:  115,  174,  175;  Barcoid,  206;  car¬ 
bon,  205;  cast,  191;  competition,  190; 
drop  forge,  191;  fishing  rod,  170;  pro¬ 
duction,  190;  wire,  121 
Stiles,  Ezra,  133 

Stores:  apothecary  (Holt),  89;  Atkins, 
136;  Barnes,  86,  87,  102,  108,  136, 
147;  boot  and  shoe  (Cook),  152;  census, 
101;  Cowles  (Farmington),  83;  Gay¬ 
lord,  86;  Gridley  (Farmington),  17; 
Grog  Shop,  87;  Gwillim’s  jewelry,  161; 
Hooker,  87;  Lewis,  Abel,  90,  100;  Man- 
ross,  95;  meat  market  (Ives),  173;  Mer¬ 
rick,  161;  Merriman,  160,  161;  Mitchell, 
George,  86,  87,  96,  100;  Mitchell,  J.  R., 
136,  160,  177,  194;  music,  160,  194; 
Muzzy,  161,  173,  194;  Peck,  194;  Pen- 
field,  160;  Roberts,  83,  87;  Sigourney’s, 
111,  158;  Skinner  and  McMullen,  160; 
Terry,  194;  Thompson,  87;  Tuttle,  84; 
Welch,  108,  151;  Whiting  (Plainville), 
108 

Stoves:  for  church,  130;  rotary  crank, 
192;  shop,  160 
Streets,  see  Roads 

Strikes:  241,  245,  253;  first  in  Bristol, 
139;  first  in  clock  industry,  120 
Strong,  Nathan  (Reverend),  68 
Suffield,  58 
Sullivans,  139 
Sulphur,  139 
Sumach,  7,  46 

Summer  Street,  177,  179,  181,  193,  202 
Sumter,  Fort,  152 
Sundials,  47 

Superior  Electric  Company,  255-56 
Surveys  and  surveyors:  4,  31,  62,  75,  77; 
Alcott,  John,  13;  Benham,  Joseph,  21; 
Byington,  Noah,  78;  County,  26;  Gay¬ 
lord,  Edward,  13,  23;  Gaylord,  John, 
23;  Hamblin,  Ebenezer,  14;  Hickox, 
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John,  23;  Messenger,  Samuel,  26,  29, 
45;  New  Cambridge,  27,  45;  Northwest 
Territory,  74;  Pequabuck  lands,  4; 
road,  26 

Susquehanna:  Land  Company,  45-55; 

River,  47-50,  53-54 
Switzerland,  clock  industry,  256,  260 


T 


Tableware,  see  Utensils 
Tailor  shops,  83;  Collins,  86;  Tuttle,  126 
Talcott  Range,  1,  27,  45 
Tanning,  3,  7,  17,  25,  37,  41,  46,  47,  77, 
84,  87,  89,  101,  158 
Taplin,  Alvin,  192 
Tarawa,  217 

Taverns:  36,  39,  62,  86,  87,  90,  92,  94; 
Alden  (Lebanon),  48;  Rarnes,  4,  5,  14, 
16,  18,  21,  23,  35,  37,  39,  51,  125,  128, 
138;  Barnes-Pierce,  128,  144,  177; 
Rartholomew,  Jacob,  75,  78;  Bishop, 
89,  95;  Carrington,  89,  90,  96,  157; 
Cooke,  John,  92,  109;  Cowles,  Solo¬ 
mon,  102;  Foster’s,  125,  136,  143;  Gay¬ 
lord,  96,  97,  100;  Heart  and  Crown 
(Hartford),  67;  Lewis,  Abel,  90,  91; 
Mitchell,  George,  86;  Newell,  91,  94, 
96;  Norton,  Joel,  84,  86;  Peck,  31,  36, 
41,  86;  Simpson’s,  91;  Tuttle,  Daniel, 
125,  126;  Waterbury,  96 
Tax:  25,  30;  adjustment,  25;  British,  37; 
collector,  25,  30;  Colonial,  48;  dissen¬ 
sion,  30;  increase  of,  25,  31,  245;  in¬ 
heritance,  241;  regulations,  26,  198; 
royal  collectors,  51;  school,  35,  193; 
stamp,  51,  57;  town,  179 
Taxicab,  194,  196 
Tears,  see  Tiers 

Technical  High  School,  208,  221,  237 
Telegraph,  133,  164 

Telephone:  first,  169;  subscribers,  169; 
exchange,  169;  Southern  New  England 
Telephone  Company,  213 
Temperance:  advocate,  152;  Carrie  Na¬ 
tion,  92;  “cold  water  armies,”  132-33; 
prohibition,  132;  saloons,  92,  162 
Terry:  Andrew,  166,  184;  and  Andrews, 
119;  Eli,  96,  113,  115,  120;  Eli,  Junior, 
108,  143;  Esther  (Ball),  194;  family, 


118,  128;  Franklin  Ensign,  191,  237; 
John  Burnham,  121;  Ralph  Ensign,  115, 
121,  138;  Samuel,  115,  121,  131,  138, 
191;  Theodore,  121,  128,  146;  William 
A.,  162,  166,  194 
Terry ville,  201;  Road,  237 
Texas,  198 

Textiles,  see  Industries:  Textile 
Thanksgiving,  10,  51,  90,  153 
Theatres,  166,  194 
Thirteen  Colonies,  51,  53,  58 
Thomaston,  201 

Thompson:  H.  C.,  Cock  Company,  179, 
182,  192,  256;  Isaiah,  58;  Lydia,  store, 
87;  N.  P.,  and  Son,  166 
Thorpe,  Bill,  91,  125,  127,  184 
Thousand  Hills,  45 
Ticonderoga,  Fort,  63 
Tiers,  land,  division  of,  4 
Time:  recording  of:  devices,  164,  192, 
255—56,  258—61;  hourglasses,  47;  sun¬ 
dials,  47;  see  also  Clocks 
Time  Magazine,  215 

Tin:  94,  95,  128,  138;  for  pewter,  20; 
from  England,  20;  japanned,  90,  94; 
makers,  79,  86,  87,  89,  117;  painting 
of,  94,  113;  peddlers,  62,  94;  plate, 
94;  selling  of,  62;  shops,  79,  86,  87,  89, 
96,  101,  111,  126,  128,  160,  181; 
trunks,  94;  ware,  62,  87,  92,  94,  100, 
108,  117,  131 
Tinderboxes,  108,  126 
Tires,  bicycles,  182 
Titusville,  154 
Tokyo,  217;  Rose,  216 
Tollhouse,  90 
Tompkins,  Julia  M.,  179 
Tools:  2,  15,  20,  36,  53,  87,  106,  161,  167, 
192,  194,  211,  233,  239,  241;  broadax, 
5;  clock,  74,  75,  111;  cutting,  see  In¬ 
dustries;  farm,  2,  14,  17,  20,  26,  36, 
146;  machine,  145-46,  233,  239,  241, 
249;  pod  auger,  6,  74;  repairing,  36; 
shovels,  2,  36,  106,  146;  trading,  92 
Tories:  62;  Chippins  Hill,  58,  59,  60,  61, 
65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  77,  84,  89;  Danbury, 
69;  definition,  61;  Den,  66,  67,  69;  New 
York  state,  69;  Wyoming  Valley,  49, 
61,  67,  69,  70,  71 
Torrington,  65,  111,  138 
Town  Hall,  160,  169,  183,  191,  192,  198 
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Town  Meetings,  61,  75,  77,  78,  90,  97, 
177,  179 

Townsend,  Harry,  189 

Towpath,  107;  see  also  Canal 

Toys,  106,  148-49,  151,  154,  159,  162, 
167 

Trades:  152;  basketmaking,  20,  37;  black¬ 
smith,  13,  31,  36,  46,  79,  80,  86,  101, 
112,  127,  137,  148,  160;  bricklayer, 
191;  brickmaking,  5;  butcher,  4,  20,  125, 
127,  128,  160;  caning,  92;  cooperage, 
3,  18,  36;  glazier,  31;  gunpowder,  17, 
59,  62,  73,  86,  115;  gunmaking,  102, 
122,  152,  153;  leather,  37,  46,  115, 
162;  masons,  36;  mechanics,  36,  46; 
metalworking,  86,  101;  painting,  94, 
95,  113,  174;  plowmaking,  26;  potash, 

16,  17,  46,  77,  94;  ropemaking,  2;  salt¬ 
peter,  see  Gunpowder;  shinglemaking, 
86;  shipbuilding,  106;  shoemaking,  3, 
7,  17,  37,  84,  87,  89,  127,  128,  263; 
storekeeper,  31;  surveying,  13,  23,  26; 
tailoring,  83,  86,  126;  tanning,  see 
subject;  tinware,  see  subject;  wheel¬ 
wright,  26,  106;  wiremaking,  84;  wood¬ 
working,  26,  36,  47,  49,  59,  75,  77, 
101,  106 

Trading:  47,  108,  123,  138;  beef,  108;  by 
canal,  108;  cattle  and  horses,  17,  132, 
160;  chestnuts,  108;  cider,  hard,  100, 
108;  Election  Day,  92;  export,  17,  18, 
21,  37,  46,  87;  food,  108;  freedom  of, 
73,  74;  grain,  17;  hardware,  92,  108; 
imports,  see  subject;  liquors,  108;  meat, 

17,  21;  mirrors,  89,  106,  115,  126; 
monopoly,  61;  peddlers,  62,  94,  101, 
108;  pelts  and  furs,  17;  potash,  17;  re¬ 
strictions,  37,  58,  59;  tinderbox,  108; 
tinware,  62,  94,  108;  tools,  92;  War 
(1812),  100;  woodenware,  108;  woolen, 
108;  see  also  Markets 

Trails:  166;  animal,  2;  Chippins  Hill,  7; 
Fall  Mountain,  7;  Indian,  2,  3,  7,  77; 
moccasin,  2,  37 

Training  Band:  16,  25,  29,  30,  40,  41,  51, 
57,  62,  73;  regulations,  26;  uniform,  41, 
62,  63,  92;  see  also  Militia 

Transcendentalist,  Aleott,  A.  B.,  101 

Transportation  and  Travel:  airplane,  165, 
197,  200,  256;  automobile,  185,  186, 
194,  196,  197;  bicycle,  173,  182,  187, 
189-90,  200;  canal,  98,  106,  107,  108, 
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109,  134;  canoe,  6;  carriage,  80,  91, 
96,  99,  106,  127,  133,  157,  160,  161, 
166,  181,  184,  185;  changes  in,  98, 
185,  186;  Conestoga  wagons,  74;  con¬ 
ditions  of,  94,  95;  ferry  boat,  51;  fron¬ 
tier,  74;  horse  and  wagon,  24,  62,  91, 
92,  94,  96,  99,  100,  108,  111,  133,  201; 
New  Haven-Waterbury,  4;  oxen,  2,  5, 
17,  26,  27,  80,  102,  108,  131,  141,  162; 
railroad,  134,  189;  river,  17,  74,  94; 
Sabbath  trips,  23,  33;  sleigh,  91,  111; 
stagecoach,  90,  96,  97,  100,  102,  125, 
134,  184;  teams,  111,  138,  141;  trolley 
car,  175,  182,  183,  186,  193 
Trapping:  7;  muskrat,  108;  trading  pelts, 
17;  wild  cat,  7;  wolves,  7,  36 
Treadway,  Charles  Seth,  162,  169,  170, 
175,  177,  182,  190,  193;  Charles  T., 
189-90,  193,  196,  198,  199,  247; 
Charles  T.,  Junior,  217 
Treat,  Sherman,  101,  118 
Treaty:  of  Paris,  73;  peace,  73 
Tredwell,  C.  A.,  187;  family,  189;  Willie, 
187 

Trees:  2,  5,  16;  apple,  5,  14,  16,  67,  157; 
apple,  Waterbury  sweet,  27;  basswood, 
20;  beech,  20;  birch,  2,  20;  button- 
wood,  20;  cedar,  2,  10,  84;  cherry,  20, 
74,  80,  81,  117,  120,  157;  chestnut,  5, 
6,  15,  46,  108,  129,  158;  elm,  2,  130; 
hawthorne,  2;  hemlock,  2,  5,  7,  46; 
hickory,  3,  13,  15,  20,  26;  maple,  2; 
oak,  2,  3,  5,  7,  13,  26,  27,  41,  43,  46, 
74,  75,  78,  90;  pear,  62;  pine,  5,  6,  8, 
75;  spruce,  2;  sumac,  7,  48;  walnut,  20 
“Trifle,”  see  Pewter 

Trinity  Episcopal  Church,  see  Episcopal 
Church 

Trio  Club,  183 

Trolley:  bell,  182;  cars,  175,  186,  193; 

harp,  183,  185 
Troy,  New  York,  132 
Trudon  and  Platt,  217 
Truesdell,  Joel,  84,  126,  263 
Trumbull,  Jonathan,  48,  58 
Tunxis:  Indians,  1,  6;  valley,  106 
Turkeys,  7,  92 

Turner,  Elizabeth;  see  Roberts,  Eliza¬ 
beth  (Turner) 

Turnpikes,  125;  see  also  Roads;  Trails 
Tuttle:  Abner,  152;  and  Holmes,  145, 
151,  154,  159,  171,  191;  Daniel,  125, 


126;  Elizabeth  (Matthews),  71;  George, 
126;  Gershom,  23;  Ichabod,  71;  Joel, 
67;  Nathan,  84;  Simon,  25 
Typhoid,  71,  97,  158,  169 


U 


U.  S.  S.  Spence,  217 
Union  Manufacturing  Company,  128 
Union  Street,  121,  122,  126,  146,  149, 
166,  235 

Union ville,  109,  237 
United  Motors,  211 

United  States:  114;  growth,  136,  160, 
161,  164;  naval  observatory,  179 
Upson:  Asa,  33,  41,  59,  62,  65,  77;  family, 
77,  153;  Lydia,  see  Byington,  Lydia 
(Upson) 

Utensils,  household,  1,  2,  8,  9,  14,  15,  20, 
21,  36,  84,  94 
Utter,  Hattie  O.,  174 


V 


V-J  Day,  225 

Valley  Street,  126,  196 

Vaux,  France,  200 

Veeder-Root,  Incorporated,  217,  233 

Vella  Lavella,  216 

Verges,  clock,  79,  122,  160 

Vermont,  108,  119,  235 

Veteran’s  organizations,  154,  220 

Victory  Fund  Committee,  217 

Victory  gardens,  218 

Victory  Heights,  220 

Villa,  Pancho,  198 

Virginia,  46,  101,  120 

Visiting  Nurse  Association,  194,  201 

Vosges  Mountains,  199 

W 

Wade,  John  F.  (Mayor),  190,  198,  200 
Wag,  see  Pendulum 

Wages:  brass  workers,  144;  canal,  driver, 
108;  clergyman,  29,  159;  clock  ped¬ 
dlers,  101;  clock  workers,  119,  120; 
glaziers,  31;  nurses,  158;  policy,  259; 
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sweeping  Meetinghouse,  31;  tin  indus¬ 
try,  95;  see  also  Rates:  labor 
Wagon:  94,  108,  173;  Conestoga,  74; 
lumber  boxes,  111;  makers,  120,  125, 
152,  153,  194;  shed,  113;  wheels,  166; 
see  also  Carriages 
Wallabout,  71 

Wallingford,  13,  14,  23,  25,  51,  68,  90, 
91 

Walnuts,  20,  129 
War  bonds,  217 
Warming  pans,  8 

Warner:  A.  H.,  &  Company,  192;  Albert, 
122,  160;  Alonzo,  127,  130;  Henry  A., 
146;  Street,  89,  128,  146;  Winthrop, 
122 

War:  Austrian  Succession,  25;  (1812), 
100,  113,  116;  Franco-Prussian,  159; 
French  and  Indian,  25,  41;  Mexican, 
120,  136;  Seven  Years,  Europe,  41; 
Spanish-American,  187,  189;  see  also 
Civil  War;  Revolutionary  War;  World 
War 

Washburn  Wire  Company,  206 
Washington:  city,  100,  153,  258;  George, 
63 

Watches,  208,  212,  256,  258-60;  see  also 
Clocks 

Water:  Bristol  Water  Company,  169-71, 
191,  198;  domestic,  15,  171;  effect  on 
industry,  169;  for  Forestville,  191; 
municipal  ownership,  198;  power,  17, 
96,  109,  112,  115,  125,  127,  145,  146, 
169,  182;  reservoir,  147,  149,  169; 
Street,  127,  160,  167,  177;  supply,  90, 
158,  169-71,  202;  well,  97,  157,  158, 
202;  wheels,  17,  113,  162,  179,  181, 
182,  187,  189 

Waterbury,  1,  3,  4,  6,  9,  16,  18,  45,  87, 
91,  95,  96,  111,  114,  138,  141,  143,  144, 
145,  149,  160,  162,  243 
Waterburv  Buckle  Company,  148 
Watertown,  40,  201,  235 
Weapons,  53;  see  also  Firearms 
Weather  vane,  131 

Weaving:  18,  20,  83,  92;  for  Continental 
Army,  65,  66;  see  also  Textiles 
Weddings,  9,  10,  91,  94 
Weights:  clocks,  75,  108,  122,  138;  Seal¬ 
ers  of,  77 

Welch:  Clock  Company,  191;  Drusilla 
(Mitchell),  177;  Elisha  Niles,  126,  149, 
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153,  154,  164,  167,  177,  192;  E.  N., 
Company,  137—46,  149-55,  184; 

George,  126,  137,  138;  Harmanus  M., 

108,  109,  138,  144,  151;  Henry,  144; 
Jane  (Buckley),  137,  138;  Spring  and 
Company,  154;  Thalia  (Wildman), 
137;  Zelinda  (Niles),  137 

Wells,  Joseph  A.,  119 
West  Britain,  75 
West  Hartford,  91 

West  Indies,  14,  15,  18,  21,  37,  46,  87, 

109,  141 

West  Side,  see  Cemeteries 
West  Street,  7,  21,  31,  37,  59,  65,  77,  84, 
86,  89,  99,  101,  116,  126,  132,  137, 
141,  158,  194 
West  Virginia,  251 
Western  Reserve,  36 
Western  Union  clock,  179 
Westmoreland  County,  Pa.,  66,  67 
Wethersfield,  1,  47 
Wewak,  216 

Wheat:  14,  17,  59;  export  of,  17 
Wheels:  20,  125-36;  carriage,  106,  166; 
cart,  26;  clock,  47,  112,  119,  120;  cut, 
194;  quilling,  8;  spinning,  8,  36,  192; 
steel-bearing,  126;  “tub,”  46;  wagon, 
166;  water,  17,  113,  162,  179,  181-82, 
187,  189;  wright,  26,  106 
Whig  Party,  129,  130 
Whigville,  130 
White,  George  A.,  192 
White  House  Cafe,  189 
Whiting,  I.  Hawley,  108 
Whitney,  Eli,  102 
Whittling,  15,  20,  74,  75 
Wiard,  Darius,  84;  Seth,  77 
Wicket,  129-30 

Wicks:  candle,  18;  lamp,  154;  tinder 
boxes,  126 

Wilcox:  Albert  B.,  101;  Algernon,  190; 
and  Judd,  162;  Emerson,  166;  family, 
108;  James,  134 
Wildcats,  bounties  for,  7 
Wildman:  Daniel  (Reverend),  83,  84,  99, 
117;  family,  89;  Thalia,  see  Welch, 
Thalia  (Wildman) 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  54 
Williams,  A.  F.,  173 
Wilson:  Albert  D.,  243;  park,  247;  John 
(Captain),  57,  66 
Windham,  47,  48,  49 
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Windlasses,  20 

Windows:  90;  boarding  up,  10;  church, 
31;  glass  in,  15;  house,  2;  Newell 
house,  29;  oiled  paper,  9 
Windsor,  1,  47,  115 

Wing,  Leonard  F.  (Major  General),  216 
Winsted,  113,  147 
Winston  Brothers,  146 
Wintergreen,  7 

Winton:  Alexander,  185;  car,  189 
Wire:  75,  251;  combs,  tuck,  126;  hoop- 
skirt,  148;  making,  75,  84,  143,  174-75; 
steel,  121 
Wisconsin,  235 

Wismer,  E.  L.  (Reverend),  199 
Witchcraft,  86 
Witches  Rock  Road,  86 
Wolcott:  13,  48,  75,  84,  86,  92,  101,  116, 
147,  173;  Green,  84;  Oliver  (Governor), 
102;  Road,  61,  84,  86,  166;  Spindle 
Top,  13;  Street,  21,  46,  59,  71,  79,  80, 
83,  84,  86,  P12,  121,  166,  179,  202 
Wolcottville,  see  Torrington 
Wolf:  6,  7,  15;  trapping,  7,  36 
Wood:  20;  ball  bearings,  100;  barrels, 
3,  9,  36,  37;  blanking  of,  237;  bottles, 
2,  6,  20;  bowls,  16;  bread  trough,  16; 
bucket,  15;  cabinets,  115,  122;  coffins, 
115;  combs,  84,  106;  cutting,  167; 
“darling  cradle,”  16;  dowel  pins,  21; 
export  of,  17;  finishing  of,  113;  for  fuel, 
13-15,  128,  145,  158;  handles,  146; 
mahogany,  107,  111;  nutmegs,  100; 
paddles,  15;  pegs,  6,  8;  piggins,  15; 
pine,  5,  8,  9,  15,  111,  147;  spells,  15; 
spouts,  15;  tubs,  14;  uses  of,  80,  86; 
water  mains,  158;  whittling,  15,  20,  74, 
75;  working,  3,  20,  26,  47,  49,  59,  75, 
77,  80,  87,  101,  106,  115,  121-22,  127, 
130,  146,  162;  see  also  Clocks;  Furni¬ 
ture;  Lumber;  Trees 
Woodford,  M.  N.,  164 
Wooding,  Alva  L.,  130;  Charles  L.,  179, 
198,  199,  225 
Woodstock,  58 

Woodward,  Edward  Prindle  (Doctor),  177 
Wool:  128;  spinning,  8,  15,  20,  83;  ex¬ 
port,  17;  carding,  83 

World  War  I:  Bristol  in,  198-205,  208, 
211,  230,  251;  military  supplies,  200, 
204,  205,  208,  211,  230,  251 
World  War  II:  Bristol  in,  215-31,  243; 


military  supplies,  227,  229,  230,  237, 
239,  243,  247,  249,  253,  255,  256,  258, 
260 

Wozenski,  Edward  (Colonel),  215-16 
Wright:  Company,  148;  Filbert,  147; 

Harvey,  146,  147;  Julius,  147,  148 
Wyoming  Valley,  47-55,  60,  61,  67,  69- 
71,  77,  80 

Y 

Yale:  Abel,  139;  Benjamin,  48;  Eli,  89; 
family,  77,  153;  Job,  48;  mills,  89, 
112;  observatory,  181;  Sarah,  80; 
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Thomas,  89;  University,  24,  26,  69, 
133,  171,  189,  205,  214 
Yellow  Taxicab  Company,  196 
Yokohama,  217 
Young  Brothers,  192 

Y.M.C.A.,  161,  166-67,  179;  World  War 
I,  199 

Z 

Zanana  Beach,  216 

Zbikowski,  Edmund  P.  (Captain),  221 

Zinc,  138,  145,  159 

Zion  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  221 
Zurowski,  Bronislaw  William,  217 
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